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PREFACE 


T his work deals with my experiences between January 5 
and September 21, 1948, when I was the Agent-General 
of the Government of India in Hyderabad. 

I am in the habit of preserving correspondence, papers, 
notes and what I call ‘diary note’, that is, irregularly and 
hastily recorded impressions of talks, incidents and reflections 
on events as th^r occur. I felt that this material, together 
with further impressions of the events which have been left 
on my mind, deserves to be put into shape. Almost all impor¬ 
tant documents and reports of the happenings relating to the 
negotiations with the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1947-48 and the 
Police Action, which followed in September 1948, have been 
published from time to time. The Government of India and the 
Nizam’s Government published White Papers in 1948, In addi¬ 
tion, documents, press notes, speeches and interviews connect¬ 
ed with most of the incidents appeared in the press at 
the time. Several notable persons connected with the affair 
have since recorded their impressions in works already 
published. Sri V. P. Menon, in his recently published book 
The Story of the Integration of the Indian States, has drawn 
largely upon sources, some of which I have also used. I have 
thus ^en able to recall my own experiences with some degree 
of vividness. 

In places the narrative may appear egotistic. If so, I beg 
to be excused. I can define the reasons for this in no better 
language than that used by Somerset Maugham in The Partial 
View: 

I must write as though I were a per.son of importance, and 
indeed I am—^to myself. To myself I am the most important 
person in the world; though I do not forget that, not even taking 
Into consideration so grand a conception as the Absolute, but 
from the standpoint of commonsense, I am of no consequence 
whatever. It would have made small difference to the universe 
if I had never existed. Though I may seem to write as though 
significance must necessarily be attached to certain of my works, 
I mean only that they are of moment to me for the purpose of 
any discussion during which I may have occasion to mention 
them. 

In recreating the incidents of this tumultuous year, I had 
sometimes to rely upon oral reports which were not recorded 
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until a few days afterwcurds. It is possible, therefore, that 
these reports were not entirely accurate, although most of 
them had been verified at the time in so far as it was possible 
to do so. But, if in relying upon them 1 have done injustice 
to any of the persons mentioned, I beg to be forgiven; I have 
referred to them only when it has been necessary to recall my 
personal impressions and the way I reacted to them. 

Mission with Mountbatten by Mr. Campbell-Johnson pre¬ 
sents the picture as seen by the staff of Lord Mountbatten. 
The Story of the Integration of the Indian States by Sri V. P. 
Menon closely follows the records of the States Ministry, 
which up to June 1948 meant the policy which Lord Mount¬ 
batten pursued towards Hyderabad. 

The scope of this work is however different. It tries to pre¬ 
sent a connected account of what exactly happened in Hydera¬ 
bad during that fateful year which followed Indicui Indepen¬ 
dence. This narrative of events, I hope, will give the other 
side of the picture, the picture of what the people of Hyderabad 
were passing through; of how Sardar Patel viewed and dealt 
with the situation; of how the actions of the Government of 
India became an imperative necessity. This narrative, seen 
and recorded by one on the spot, might also be source material 
for the future. 

I am indebted to a number of friends who have been good 
enough to look through the portions of the book relating to 
them to see that, in so far as their impressions went, my narra¬ 
tive is accurate. Other friends have gone through this book 
and made valuable suggestions; I am deeply grateful to them. 

India was a ‘Dominion’ up to January 26, 1950; only 
thereafter it became the ‘Union’. But throughout this book 
I have used the word ‘Union’ for ‘Dominion’ as this was 
the term commonly used in correspondence and in my discus¬ 
sions with those representing the Hyderabad Government. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Bombay : K. M. MUNSHI 

November 4, 1957. 



INTRODUCTION 

1 

THE MENACE THAT THE INDIAN STATES 

T he Mountbatten Plan envisaging the Partition of India 
and the relinquishment of the British power on August 15, 
1947, was announced on June 3rd of that year. 

On July the 2nd, Lord Mountbatten convened two confer¬ 
ences, one of Gandhiji and his advisers, the other of Mr. Jinnah 
and his. The object of the conferences was to get these two 
groups, which would not ordinarily meet together, to settle 
the draft of the Indian Independence Bill that was intended 
to convert India and Pakistan into self-governing Dominions. 

The Indicm side was represented by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Acharya 
J. B. Kripalani, then the President of the Congress, and Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Constituent Assembly. 
Sir Gk>palaswami Ayyangar, Sir B. N. Rau, Sir Alladi Krishna- 
swamy Iyer and myself, all of whom had been working at the 
pre-session problems of the Constituent Assembly, were called 
in to help the Conference on legal and constitutional issues. 

We sat in what is at the present time the Cabinet Room 
in the Rashtrapati Bhavan; the picturesque panels of the world 
map painted on its walls never let us forget that whatever we 
did had to be judged in the world context. Mr. Jinnah and 
his advisers sat in an adjoining room. Lord Mountbatten, 
spruce and smiling as ever, flitted from one room to the other, 
answering questions, conveying the reactions of one confer¬ 
ence to the other, explaining the British point of view and 
meeting our leaders' point of view with disarming frankness. 

Gopalaswami and I were old friends, and we had been 
closely connected with the preliminary work of the pro¬ 
posed Constituent Assembly since September, 1946. Alladi 
Krishnaswamy, perhaps the ablest lawyer in India, came to 
be associated with us a few months latar. We formed the 
little group which handled what might be termed the back¬ 
room problans. Sir B. N. Rau, the constitutional adviser to 
the President of the Constituent Assranbly, contributed his x'ast 
knowledge and detached wisdom to every issue that arose. 
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When the draft Independence Bill was put before us, we 
were shocked to find that when it was passed by the British 
Parlijunent, the five hundred and odd Indian States would 
automatically be afloat on the unchartered seas of chaos, like 
so many derelict ships. The British Crown, argued the 
Britisher, had acquired Paramountcy over the States through 
historical causes, that is, by war and diplomacy. Now that 
freedom was to be granted to India, the Indian Princes must 
also be delivered from their obligations to the British Crown. 
The liege lord in honour bound was setting his bondsmen free; 
that the overlordship had scarcely been acquired in honour, 
seemed not to matter. 

Of the many difficulties which the new Indian Dominion 
had to face, none, we thought, was more disheartening, more 
dangerous, than this balkanising fiat. 

Now that the States are integrated and the political allow¬ 
ances of the Princes, styled privy purses, hang on one precari¬ 
ous Article of the Constitution, Art. 291, few realise what a 
terrific menace their ambitions constituted at the time. 

A Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes once remarked 
that an aeroplane flying from Pamir to Ceylon, or from the 
Arabian Sea to Nepal, would pass almost entirely over the 
territoiy of the Indian States. Taken as a whole, the area of 
Indian India, as it was called, was in round figures 5,00,000 
square miles. 

The Indian States, with their total subservience, formed 
the main arch of the British power in our country. Of this 
arch, Lord Wellesley was the first architect; Lord Canning, 
the first Viceroy, the last. After the great National Revolt of 
1857, when the Queen of England assumed the role of the 
Empress of India, it was Canning who first clearly drew the 
lesson from it. ‘The native Governments proved breakwaters 
to the storm, which would otherwise have swept over us in one 
great wave.’ 

For over ninety years these States, petrified under 
British control, continued to play an important part in main¬ 
taining foreign rule in India. With ever-changing doctrines 
and devices regarding their subservience and sovereignty, th^ 
provided the strongest bulwark against the rising tide of 
nationalism. 

In 1935, the Government of India Act, the last great land¬ 
mark of constitutional progress in British India, was passed. 
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At the time there were 118 States in the country entitled to 
salutes varying from 21 to 9 guns, and 441 States without that 
privilege. The ‘salute’ States ranged from Hyderabad, with 
an area of 82,689 square miles, to Sachin, with only 49 square 
miles. Of the 441 minor ‘saluteless’ States, 231 were in the 
province of Bombay and as many as 189 in North Gujarat and 
Saurashtra, then called Kathiawad. The Central Provinces, 
Central In^a, Bihar and Orissa claimed the remaining 121. 

Apart from these States, there were numerous ‘estates’. 
In Western India alone there were 7,798 of them, the revenue 
of some of which did not exceed fifteen rupees per year. 
Subservient to the British, they kept their people isolated from 
the rest of India. 

The States of Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Kashmir, 
Mysore and Sikkim were in direct relation with the Govern- 
mmit of India through Residents. The Resident at Baroda 
was also the Political Agent for Gujeurat States. The Resident 
at GwaUor looked after Rampur and Banaras and the Resident 
at Mysore, after Banganapalle and Sandur. 

The Agencies were: Assam States; Baluchistan States; 
Central India States (which included Bhopal); Eastern States 
(including Bengal States Agency, Chattisgarh States Agency 
and Orissa States Agency); Kolhapur and Deccan States; 
Madras States; North-West Frontier States; Punjab States; 
Rajputana States; and Western India States. 

Through these Agencies, the Viceroy, as the CJrown Repre¬ 
sentative, held unquestioned sway over all the States by virtue 
of the dcxitrine of Paramountcy. Acicording to a theory consi¬ 
dered sacrosanct by the British political officers £md the Indian 
Princes, once Paramountcy was given up, the States would 
have no constitutional and legal homogeneity with the rest of 
India. They were all sovereign States. 

This legalistic theory of a residuary sovereignty vested in 
each Indian Prince, some of whom made in a year an income 
scarcely equal to the monthly wages of a qualified factory 
foreman in Bombay, was a pure myth. 

Most of the States owed both their existence and continu¬ 
ance to British policies. Only 18 of the States and estates 
were in existence in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Of those only a few were ruled by families which ccmld look 
back to kingly lineage. The premier family, besides that of 
Travancore, was that of the Guhilaputras or Ghelots, to which 
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the rulers of Partapgarh, Vansvada, and Dungarpur belonged; 
its main branch, the Sisodia, ruled over Udaipur. 

The GuhUaputras could trace their descent back to Bappa 
Rawal, who had carved out for himself the principality of 
Mewad after the dissolution of the Gupta Empire in the sixth 
century. To the brave Guhilaputras, again, must go the credit 
for having fought for the freedom of the land for several cen¬ 
turies. To the heroic scion of the family, Rana Pratap, belong¬ 
ed the supreme honour of defying foreign rule with un¬ 
yielding tenacity and leaving a vital tradition of independence 
to modem India. 

The founders of the houses of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, 
Sirohi, Bundi, Karauli, Alwar, Bikaner, Kotah, Jhalawar, 
Rewa, Kaccha and Soonth, acquired their principalities in the 
ninth and tenth centuries as the feudatories or generals of the 
Imperial Gurjaras of the Pratihara clan, who mled from 
Kanauj as the Makarajadhirajas of Aryavarta. 

These ruling families were one with their people. To¬ 
gether they had for centuries resisted the Turk, the Afghan 
and the Mughal, defended their ancestral faith and survived. 
In consequence, they had preserved a large measure of inter¬ 
nal sovereignty even in British times. 

The founders of other Rajput States were refugees who 
had bravely escaped with their followers from the grasping 
tentacles of the Sultanate of Delhi to found small principal¬ 
ities in inaccessible tracts. Their successors, naturally, ruled 
over communities which possessed only a limited element of 
Rajputs and Brahmanas descended from ancestors who had 
loyally followed the fortunes of the founders. Among these 
were the Houses of Orchha, Datia, Samthar and Sikkim. 

The only pre-Mughal Muslim State in the India of 1935 
was Kalat. Like the old Turkish invaders of India, its rulers 
shared the sovereignty with their sardars. 

The only Hindu State founded through military resistance 
to the Mughals was Shivaji’s. But the sovereignty, which he 
acquired by great statesmanship and courage, was given up 
when his successors got their rule validated by securing a grant 
from the Mughal Emperors. This State had been split into 
two parts, of which Satara had been merged in the province of 
Bombay many years before. The sole representative of 
Shivaji’s line in 1935 was the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Most of the remaining States came into existence after the 
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break-up of the Mughal Empire as a result of the British 
policy. 

When the Mughal Empire disintegrated, its viceroys be¬ 
came independent rulers of the provinces which they had 
been deputed to govern. The ruling dynasties so founded dis¬ 
appeared in the troublous times which followed; the Nizam of 
Hyderabad alone survived. The descendants of some of the 
governors and jagirdars of the Empire, who also had carved 
out principalities under similar circumstances, ruled over what 
were called the Muslim States of Central India, Gujarat and 
cis-Sutlej. But the dynastic rule of all of them over their Hindu 
subjects would have been wiped out by the Marathas but for the 
British. 

Similarly, at no time did the Scindias, Holkars and Gaek- 
wads claim, or posssss, any sovereign power. Such quasi¬ 
independence as they enjoyed was rendered possible by British 
support. Nor, without it, could they have ruled over vast 
tracts of Rajputana, Central India and Gujarat, whose peoples 
were different from them in language and tradition. 

Mysore, the premier Hindu State of the South, was 
re-formed by the British in 1881; the State of Banaras, in 1911. 

The break-up of the Mughal Empire and the destruction 
by the British of the Sikh kingdom of Lahore, led to the 
foundation of the Punjab States, including Bahwalpur and 
Jammu. Gulabsingh, a descendant of the Hindu ruling family 
of Jammu and a feudatory of Ranjitsinh of the Punjab, later 
added Kashmir to his domains. These States, under the British 
protection, had no sovereignty. The trans-Sutlej States also 
enjoyed no sovereign powers before the Punjab was conquered 
by the British. 

The three hundred and twenty odd small States of Gujarat 
and Saurashtra were tiny principalities, ruled by petty chiefs, 
who paid mvlkgiri tribute to the Gaekwad of Baroda. How¬ 
ever, they retained substsmtial independence only because the 
suzerain could not weld them into a well-organised State. The 
British, when they conquered Western India, relieved the 
chiefs of their liability to pay tribute to the Gaekwad; at the 
same time they took over the administration of their princi¬ 
palities, purporting to do so on behalf of the rulers themselves! 

The British also perpetuated the feudal system in most of 
these States though some of the feudatories of the larger States 
were granted a measure of autonomy. 
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At no time, therefore, had tiie Indian States, with the 
exception of Travancore, Udaipur, Nepal, Kolhapur and a 
few Rajput States, enjoyed independence of any sort whatever; 
and, save for Nepal, none had it in 1935. 

Successive British statesmen continued to prize the 
loyalty of the Princes who ruled over backward populations 
under the control of British Residents or Agents. During 
the twentieth century, when British India was astir with 
national aspirations, a new constitutional doctrine was 
evolved by the British in India. All the States with 
full powers of jurisdiction were now equal in sovereignty; 
the treaties made by them with the East India Company were 
sacrosanct. But where the British interests were affected, the 
undefined word ‘Paramountcy’ overrode all obligations. This 
doctrine was avidly accepted by the rulers as their charter 
of independence. 

Some time before 1935, the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes put forward a new and ambitious doctrine. 
It claimed an equal status with the British Crown; for, but for 
such equality the treaties made by their predecessors with the 
East India Company were not secure. 

This claim to independence, when conceded, allowed the 
British to play a dual role in India. They could assert the 
doctrine of Paramountcy whenever their own interests were 
affected; at the same time, they could encourage the Princes to 
assert their sovereignty against the demands of their subjects 
to share power. 

In his famous letter to the Nizam, of March 26, 1926, 
Lord Reading bluntly defined the doctrine of Paramountcy. 
‘The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and, 
therefore, no ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to 
negotiate with the British Government on an equal footing.’ 
Paramountcy was paramount. 

In retrospect, however, it must be admitted that Para¬ 
mountcy as worked by the British throughout the nineteenth 
century and even in some respects till the transfer of power, 
was not without its good attributes. Though politically it kept 
what was called British India separate from Indian India, it 
played undoubtedly a great part in the unification of the 
country, particularly in the fiscal and adnainistrative spheres. 
The British, whenever possible, helped to bridge the yawning 
gulf in the administrative systems ^tween the two Indias; it 
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may be that this was the outcome of an urge to preserve 
imperial interests; but all the same twentieth-century India 
was the beneficiary of the working of Paramountcy. Its ex¬ 
ploitation, which led the Indian Princes to stand politically 
aloof from nationalist India, was another matter. 

India was thus effectively united in administration, though 
politically the divisions were played up. But once the dis¬ 
ruptive elements were removed, the forces of unification assert¬ 
ed themselves with remarkable rapidity. It was only because 
of this subtle unifying influence that it was possible to bring 
about federal financial integration along with administrative 
integration in a record period of two years from 1948 to 
1950. 

On the theory of the feudal relationship between the liege 
and his vassals, the Indian Princes were placed under the 
Governor-General as the Crown Representative by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935. In 1947, as the liege lord was 
departing from India, their long-cherished sovereignty ap¬ 
peared to the Princes to be lying before them, simply waiting 
to be picked up. 

Many British Conservatives relied upon the pro-Biitish- 
leanings and anti-democratic policies of the Princes to keep 
the States as happy hunting grounds for British enterprise in 
the future. But they all counted without the hold which 
national sentiment had over the people of India as a whole. 

II 

THE DAY-DREAMS OF INDEPENDENCE 

The day-dreams of the Nizam and some of his advisers, 
that Hyderabad was an independent State, had no roots in 
history. At no time had Hyderabad been independent. 

In A.D. 1707, Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mughals, 
died. His empire, though it presented an imposing facade to 
the world, had already begun to break up. In fact, Shivaji 
had already given it a shattering blow from which it was never 
to recover. 

Chin Qilich Khan, or Asaf Jah as he was called, brother 
of Muhammad Amin Khan, the powerful leader of the Tura¬ 
nian Party at Delhi, was appointed the Subedar of the Deccan 
in 1713, with the title of ‘Nizam-ul-Mulk’ (Regulator of the 
Realm). This was a very important office of the empire, for 
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the province of the Empire, known as Dakkhin or Deccan, then 
extend from Malava in the North to Tiruchirapalli in the 
South. 

Before long, the Sayyed brothers, the king-makers, dis¬ 
appeared from the scene at Delhi. The Vazirship of the deca¬ 
dent Delhi was then offered to Asaf Jah, but he was a wise 
man; he declined the offer and returned to the Deccan. 

It was not easy for Nizam I to consolidate his possessions. 
Ever since 1727, the great Peshwa, Balaji Vishwanath, had 
been extending his military supremacy over many parts of the 
country and both the English and the French were raising 
armies with which to strengthen their trading centres. The 
political system of the Empire was ‘one vast fraud and make- 
believe’, and Asaf Jah, like so many viceroys of the outlying 
provinces of the Empire, saw his opportunity. He did not 
renounce his formal allegiance, but, on one pretext or another, 
ceased to remit his annual tribute to Delhi. 

In 1748, Asaf Jah died. A war of succession between his 
two sons followed. Dupleix, the founder of the French power 
in India, found an enlarged field for manoeuvre by giving 
support to the claim of Salabat Jah, one of the two contending 
heirs to the throne of Hyderabad. Bussey, the brilliant French 
general, was stationed at Hyderabad to protect Salabat from the 
Marathas. In return, Dupleix acquired for the French the 
four districts called the Northern Circars, which Razvi made a 
bid to reclaim exactly two hundred years later. 

The Nizam’s position was very precarious. At times he 
even had to flee to the European settlements for safety. But 
he was the Subedar of the Mughal Empire; the Imperial writ 
in the Deccan ran in his name; and foreign adventurers 
were anxious to invest their ill-gotten gains with the legiti¬ 
macy of Imperial grants which he alone could issue. 

By the Treaty of Paris (1763), which ended the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe, France and England acknowledged 
Salabat Jah as the lawful Subedar of the Deccan, and agreed 
to exercise a joint suzerainty over him. Each of them, how¬ 
ever, was only waiting to double-cross the other. 

In 1766, Nizam Ali Khan, the younger brother of Salabat 
Jah, made his peace with the English East India Company and 
secured a promise of protecticm against the Marathas in the 
west and Haider Ali in the south. But Nizam Ali Khan did 
not remain loyal to his protectors f(»* long. He allied himself 
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with Haider Ali and their combined forces attacked the British. 
The attack was repelled and by the Treaty of Masulipatam 
(1768) which followed, the British imposed a military protecto¬ 
rate over the Nizam installing a British Resident at Hyderabad. 

But the Nizam was irrepressible in his intrigues. Behind 
the back of the Resident he entered into an alliance with the 
Meirathas to oust the British. The plan failed. The East India 
Company stationed an officer of the King’s army at the 
Nizam’s court, with orders to pursue a policy of increasing the 
British hold over the Deccan at the cost of Hyderabad and to 
keep the Nizaun helpless. 

Between the period when Warren Hastings opened up the 
prospects of British Power in India and when Wellesley tried 
to establish British Paramountcy, the conditions in the Nizam’s 
territories were extremely miserable. When Warren Hastings 
left India in 1784 on his voyage home, he foresaw that the 
Nizam, once a nominal officer of the Mughal Emperor, was 
destined to be a satellite, either of the rising power of the 
Marathas or of the East India Company. He described the 
Nizam’s t)Osition as follows; 

His dominions are of small extent and scanty revenue; his 
military strength is represented to be most contemptible; nor 
was he at any period of his life distinguished for personal courage 
or the spirit of enterprise. On the contrary, it seems to have 
been his constant and ruling maxim to foment the incentives of 
war among his neighbours, to profit by their weakness and em¬ 
barrassments, but to avoid being a party himself in any of their 
contests, and to submit even to humiliating sacrifices rather 
than subject himself to the chances of war.i 

In 1798, the East India Company emerged the strongest 
military power in India. Wellesley forced the Nizam to get 
rid of the French contingent and agree to a larger British 
force being stationed at Hyderabad; in return, he secured a 
slice of the Nizam’s territory. 

In the same year, the great Tipoo Sultan, Haider All’s 
son, was broken by the British. His well-governed dominions 
were dismembered, and a part of them was presented to the 
Nizam as a reward for his loyalty, or rather for having failed 
to go over to the enemy as was his wont 

By the logic of conquest, the East India Company became 
the protector, and therefore the suzerain, of the different king¬ 
doms which it permitted to exist. In his despatch of 1789, 

I Edward TluimpaaQ, Mafeinp <*f the Indian Princct, p. 1. 
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Wellesley, then Governor-General of India, sternly reminded 
the Nizam who had declined to deprive a noble of his 
pension for showing disrespect to the Company, to have ‘a just 
sense of extensive advantages' his connections with the 
English had brought him. His enemies had been destroyed at 
little expense to himself, added the Governor-General, and 
‘from a weak, decaying and despised State, he has recovered 
substantial strength and resumed a respectable posture among 
the Princes of India.’^ 

In 1803, more British troops were stationed in Hyderabad 
and other fortresses in Hyderabad State, Secunderabad 
became the most formidable military station for maintaining 
peace in south India, 

The Nizams, protected by the British, spent their time in 
intrigue, licence and oppression. The plight of the wretched 
people of Hyderabad under them has been described by Sir 
,)ohn Malcolm, an eye-witness, as follows: 

.The different quotas to be paid by each inhabitant 

had been fixed; and every species of torture was then being 
inflicted to enforce them. Men and women, poor and rich, were 
suffering promiscuously. Some had heavy muskets fastened to 
their ears; some large stones upon their breasts; whilst others 
had their fingers pinched with hot pincers. Their cries of agony 
and declaration of inability to pay appeared only to whet the 
appetite of their tormentors. 

Chandu Lai, who had been the principal instrument of the 
British, holding the Nizam in tutelage and exploiting the 
kingdom for their benefit, died in 1843. Then began an end¬ 
less conflict between the Nizam, aided by his courtiers, and the 
British Resident acting through the ministers nominated by 
him. 

In 1857, when several parts of the country had risen in 
revolt against the British, the Muslims in Hyderabad had been 
eager to join the Great Revolt, miscalled the ‘Mutiny’. The 
British Residency was twice attacked and the Resident him¬ 
self was set upon when leaving the darbar of the Nizam. For 
three months the future of India was bound up with Hydera¬ 
bad. Had it joined the general movement, Madras, Mysore 
and Travancore-Cochin would have risen simultaneously. But 
Sir Salar Jung, a staunch Anglophile, saved the situation. 

1 'Ifiompson and Garrett, Rise and Fvlfilmant of British Rule in India, 
1914, p. 238. 
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The never forgot this lesson. The mUllary eonttn- 
gent 'wnich was stationed at Secunderabad was ever after¬ 
wards kept ready on the leash. The Resident remained the 
virtual master of the otate and, as the Government of India 
put it bluntly to the Nizam later on, ‘the position of the Resi¬ 
dent as representing the paramount government of India must 
always be one of commanding influence and power’, and that 
‘they were expected to seek his counsel and support on all 
important occasions.’ 

The Resident, in whom all real authority was vested, 
appointed the Chief Minister of the Nizam. Later, he also 
used to appoint and remove ministers, and enforce constitu¬ 
tional, financial and even administrative reforms. Sir Arthur 
Lothian, in his post mortem examination of British Policy 
in Hyderabad, admits that the Residents had, of necessity, to 
take ‘a more intimate part behind the scenes in assisting the 
proper working of the administration in Hyderabad than in 
any other State.’’ 

To quote Edward Thompson again; 

Hyderabad, which to-day is recognised as in a class apart 
from the other Indian States, its ruler styled His Exalted High¬ 
ness and Britain’s Faithful Ally, attained this distinction entirely 
by the fact that it became very early a tulchan kingdom, straw- 
stuffed and held upright by the Company, except for a very brief 
period of forgetfulness, when a whiff of hostility from the 
Mahrattas was allowed to blow it down. Unlike the Mahrattas, 
the State had neither racial nor religious cohesion... When the 
final war with Tipu began, four months later. Hyderabad 
was not a large State. But, when war ended, its boundaries 
were extended. Hyderabad to-day is as large as Prance, but no 
State can ever have combined such material importance with so 
undistinguished a record and so fictitious an independence, until 
comparatively recently.'* 

During the one hundred and fifty years, which elapsed 
since 1798, Hyderabad became progressively more integrated 
within the political and economic structure of India than any 
of the other States. Its importance, land-locked as it was by 
the States of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Madras, was never 
overlooked, vital as it was as a link in the unity of India. 

In 1930, Sir William Barton, an able Resident of Hyder- 

'' Sir ArUiur Lothian, Kiugdonu of Yesterday, p. 80. 

® Edward Thompson, MaMng of the Indian Princes, pp. 13-15. 
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abad, submitted a memorandum containing the following 
significant observations: 

Flung almost completely across the Indian peninsula, the 
great State of Hyderabad holds a strategic position of the first 
importance both from the political and military point of view. 
In an emergency, it could practically isolate the South from the 
North. 

Though the vanity of the Nizam was tickled by fulsome 
words used in official pronouncements, he was reminded of his 
subservience whenever an occasion arose. Lord Reading, in 
his famous letter of March 26, 1926, addressed to the Nizam, 
refused to treat the Indian Princes as equals, whatever the 
language of the treaties. According to the Viceroy, responsi¬ 
bility for the defence and internal security of the country gave 
the Paramount Power the right to intervene at its discretion 
in the internal affairs of the State. 

In fact, Hyderabad at no time had relations with any 
foreign country. The defence of its frontiers was maintained 
as part of the organic defence structure of British India; the 
Nizam’s Army was no more than an appendix of the Indian 
army. The Government of India, under the last of the arrange¬ 
ments called the Indian States Forces Scheme of 1939, in¬ 
creased, decreased, armed and equipped the Nizam’s army; 
without the Government’s consent Hyderabad could not import 
weapons of precision, or manufacture ammunition. 

The internal peace and tranquillity of the State was also 
the responsibility of the Government of India. The arterial 
communications, the railway and airways as also the postal, 
telegraphic and telephonic systems, were all laid through 
Hyderabad and operated upon by the Government of India. 

The responsibility thus assumed by the Government of 
India required for its efficient discharge that the Nizam ‘did 
everything to be done and abstained from every course of 
action declared dangerous to the common safety or the safety 
of any other part of India.’ 

By the Government of India Act, 1935, the political depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India was entrusted to the 
Governor-General as Crown Representative. 

The trade and commerce in Hyderabad, in fact its whole 
economy, was bound up with that of India. The banks in 
Hyderabad were branches of the British-Indian banks that 
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were scheduled with the Reserve Bank. The State depended 
for its revenues upon its trade with the rest of the country. Its 
foodgrains as well as its manufactured and imported articles 
came from or through the Indian Provinces. Its currency 
kept alive by the British to feed the vanity of the Nizam, was 
linked with the Indian currency at a fixed rate of exchange. 

The people of Hyderabad, 16,000,000 in numbers, were an 
integral part of the great communities of India closely 
cormected by social, religious and cultural bonds. 86% of 
them were Hindus: 12^% Muslims: 114% Christians and others. 
Of them 7,000,000 spoke Telugu: 4,000,000 Marathi and 
2,000,000 Kannada. Urdu was spoken mostly by the ruling 
Muslim group, till a new policy of Urdu-ising the State was 
introduced. 

It was this Hyderabad which the Nizam hoped to make an 
independent Islamic State. 

To him, it all seemed so simple. 
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MY ARRIVAL IN HYDERABAD 

I T was about December 20, 1947. 

‘Munshi! will you go to Hyderabad?’ asked Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, then India’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of States, 

We were having tea at the time. I was surprised, even 
a little taken aback. ‘We have to send an Agent to Hyderabad 
under the Standstill Agreement,’ he added. 

I could see that he intended the question to be taken 
seriously. The matter was, of course, important. The previous 
few months had been extremely exciting. The country had not 
yet recovered from the tremendous upheaval which had follow¬ 
ed the Partition. Millions of refugees were still unsettled; 
many more were still crossing the border; the integration of 
the States was not yet complete; Junagadh had not yet been 
integrated and Kashmir was causing endless anxiety. Hydera¬ 
bad, as Sardar himself had said, was ‘a cancer in the belly 
of India.’ 

On November 29, after exasperating negotiations, a one 
year’s Standstill Agreement between India and Hyderabad had 
been reached. Sardar, in his statement to the Constituent 
Assembly on that occasion, had expressed the hope that during 
that period the way would be paved for permanent accession. 
Meanwhile the Nizam of Hyderabad, strengthened by a new 
set of advisers, was determined to maintain for himself the 
status of an independent sovereign which, according to him 
and them, he had acquired when the British left India on 
August 15, 1947. 

Hundreds of families, frightened of the Razakars, a Mus¬ 
lim communal organisation with terroristic tendencies, had 
sought refuge in the surrounding Indian provinces. The 
country felt that by entering into the Standstill Agreement the 
Government of India had lost its grip over Hyderabad affairs. 

Gandhiji was unhappy about both men and events and 
New Delhi was a vast whispering-gallery, in which even the 
wildest rumours were readily believed. 

I had been closely associated with the indomitable Sardar 
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since the days of the Bardoli Satyagraha of 1928. He had then 
given a formidable power to Gandhiji’s Civil Disobedience and 
shaken to its foundation the prestige which it had taken the 
British over a hundred years to build. As an independent 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council at the time I had 
been to Bardoli to see things for myself. What I saw there was 
the triumph of the Gandhian technique under Sardar’s 
leadership. I was also able to observe in action the superb gifts 
with which Sardar was endowed and which have since 
changed the face of India and the course of her history. Not 
only had he strength and courage, but also the ability to organise 
and inspire. He had also rare insight into the realities of the 
situation and genius for getting others to do things in his way. 

Since that time we had been drawn to each other by mutual 
affection. He was the main source of my strength in 1937, 
when I was the Home Minister of Bombay. We were together 
in the Yeravada Jail in 1940-41; and when my health broke 
down there he looked after me with almost maternal care. 
Instinctively, we had grown to understand each other. 

To work under Sardar had been always a privilege and 
pleasure, for above all he was a wise and generous chief. He 
cheerfully suffered the shortcomings of his friends and was 
loyal to them in their difficulties and failures. Those who cross¬ 
ed him in any way, however, could look for help to Heaven 
alone! 

A close understanding had grown up between us; so when 
he talked of Hyderabad, I immediately knew that he really 
wanted me to go. I did a little quick thinking, for I was in no 
mood to take up the proposed assignment. The thought of 
tearing myself away from the Constituent Assembly, which 
occupied the whole of my time, was distressing. However, Sar¬ 
dar wanted me to go, and perhaps my duty lay in Hyderabad. 

T must first consult Bapu (Gandhiji),’ I said. ‘And if 
I go, it will be as a member of the Constituent Assembly. I 
will accept no salary.’ 

‘Yes, consult Bapu,’ he agreed. 

I met Mahatma Gandhi that very evening. He knew my 
weaknesses well and that one of them was an inability to fol¬ 
low any man blindly. 

‘Bapu,’ I used to tell him when I was reluctant to accept 
his advice, ‘you have a satya (truth)—it may be a big one; 
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I also have a satya, perhaps a small one. But let me follow 
it.’ And, in his greatness, he never grudged me that liberty. 

When I told him of Sardar’s proposal, Gandhiji not 
only approved of it, but did not allow me the option of refu¬ 
sal. He also approved of my decision not to take any salary. 

‘It is not merely a commission,’ he said, ‘it is your 
dJiarma.’ ' 

‘But,’ I protested, ‘the job is difficult.’ 

‘I know,’ he said. ‘The job is difficult. But you will 
not fail. If such as you hesitate to undertake this work, how 
are we to make any progress?’ 

Bapu’s confidence in me was always a source of strength. 
Yet an indefinable something seemed to pull me back as I 
thought of the magnitude and complexity of the Hyderabad 
problem. 

Bapu read my mind. ‘Of course, the Razvi group will not 
like you.’ 

‘Of that I am sure,’ I replied. 

But that, he thought, should make no difference to my 
decision. 

It seemed that an exciting future lay in front of me on 
the banks of the Musi, where the Nizam was playing for high 
stakes and destiny was indulging in strange tricks. 

But the next day, when I left for Bombay, I had not 
reached a decision. 

The following day, when the telephone rang, the Sardar’s 
voice came from Delhi. ‘When are you going to Hyderabad?’ 

‘I only came here yesterday’, I explained, ‘and I am still 
rather undecided.’ 

‘But you must go to Hyderabad without delay,’ he said. 
‘Why not come to Delhi tomorrow morning and settle every¬ 
thing?’ 

Sardar had a way of saying things which made hesita¬ 
tion look completely out of order. His talk, particularly on the 
telephone, was limited to a few purposeful words. 

The next day I arrived in Delhi and went to the Sardar 
straight from the airport. ‘Have you finally decided?’ I 
asked. 

‘What is there to decide!’ was his retort. ‘You are to 
go to Hyderabad as soon as possible. Menon will see you and 
fix up everything.’ 
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‘Are you sure the Nizam will accept me?’ I asked. ‘It 
will be awkward if, after you have appointed me, you are ob¬ 
liged to cancel the appointment.’ 

I knew that my presence in Hyderabad as India’s Agent- 
General was not going to be hailed with joy. 

Ten years earlier, when I was Home Minister of 
Bombay, I had declined to oblige the Nizam by taking action 
against the Arya Samajists who were halting at Sholapur on 
their way to Hyderabad to offer Satyagraha. It was no part 
of my duty to support the Nizam against the long-suffering 
Hindus of his State in their struggle to secure their religious 
freedom. Again, in 1942, I had left the Congress to carry on a 
vigorous campaign for Akhand Hindustan—Undivided India— 
against the disruptive tactics of the Muslim League. My old 
friend, Jinnah, had then been furious with me, a fact of which 
the Nizam’s Government was not likely to be ignorant. 

Sardar, however, was firm. When he said a thing, 
he meant it; once he was committed to a step, nothing could 
stop him from taking it. 

Sure enough, the Nizam did not relish my appointment 
when it was announced on December 25. He suggested to 
Lord Mountbatten that the Agent-General should confine him¬ 
self to his specific duties as a trade agent and must not inter¬ 
fere with other matters. The States Ministry declined to ac¬ 
cept this position, pointing out the relevant clauses of the 
Standstill Agreement. The functions of the Agent-General of 
India included the safeguarding of External Affairs, Defence 
and Communications, the control of which had been vested in 
the Government of India by the Agreement. 

The next day at 2, Windsor Place, which I was then oc¬ 
cupying as a member of the Constituent Assembly, Sri V. P. 
Menon, Secretary to the States Ministry, familiarly referred to 
in New Delhi as ‘V. P.,’ together with the Additional Secretary, 
Sri C. C. Desai, discussed the details of my appointment with 
me. Menon was by far the ablest of the highly placed civil 
servants of the Government of India at the time and was engag¬ 
ed in vigorously implementing the Sardar’s policy of integrat¬ 
ing the Indian States. He bore (with apologies to Milton) on 
his 

Atlantean shoulders 

The weight of multitudinous monarchies. 
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But, as I was to discover later, even V. P. Menon had only 
a hazy idea of where I was to stay and what I was to do in 
Hyderabad. When I asked him where I was to live, he 
answered, ‘Of course at the Bolarum Residency.’ 

lUiere were two Residencies, one in Hyderabad proper 
and the other more than ten miles away at Bolarum, a suburb 
of Secunderabad. 

‘What about my staff?’ 

‘We shall be giving you one officer. The others you must 
find for yourself in the Provinces.’ 

‘Any papers?’ 

‘The previous record is being typed and will be forward¬ 
ed to you in a few days.’ 

On one thing Menon was definite. I had to reach Hydera¬ 
bad by January 5, 1948. 

Next day I called on Lord Mountbatten. This dashing, 
glamorous statesman had an inimitable way of tendering com¬ 
pliments. He was kind enough to remark that the job was 
one for a front-rank politician and he was glad I had been 
selected. He also gave me a short resume of the previous nego¬ 
tiations. He said that he did not think that my mission would 
last for more than three or four months, by which time the 
Nizam would have acceded. ‘Even now,’ he said, ‘he is helpless.’ 
Kasim Razvi, the President of the Ittehad-ul-Mussulmeen and 
the leader of its storm-trooper corps, was pledged to maintain 
Muslim supremacy in the Deccan and had over-awed him. 
But Sir Walter Monckton was still there as the Constitutional 
Adviser of the Nizam. ‘We are partners in this venture,’ he 
said. ‘Once the Nizam leaves Hyderabad and comes, say, to 
Delhi, he will sign the Instrument of Accession. Then we can 
deal with Razvi.’ 

Before I left Lord Mountbatten, he told me of his friend¬ 
ship with Sir Walter Monckton. It dated, he said, from the 
time when the latter had been the legal adviser to the Prince 
of Wales, now Duke of Windsor, and he himself, the Aide-de- 
Camp. 

I knew Sir Walter by the great reputation he enjoyed as 
a lawyer. As counsel he was most in demand by the soli¬ 
citors of the Bombay High Court in appeals to the Privy Coun¬ 
cil. Some of the cases I had conducted in Bombay had been 
admirably handled by him in appeal to the Privy Council. 
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Then I called on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime 
Minister. He gave me an account of the activities of the State 
Congress. ‘Hyderabad is sure to accede,’ he said. ‘It cannot 
run away from India.’ His optimism was infectious. I too 
felt certain that I would return with an Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion in my pocket by the end of April. 

Before leaving for Bombay I again saw Gandhiji. ‘I want 
you to promise me that you will exercise your utmost skill in 
order to bring about a settlement,’ he said. 

I gave the promise, but asked him how long the negotia¬ 
tions should continue. ‘Should they last interminably?’, I 
asked. 

He laughed. He guessed what was passing in my mind. 
‘Shall we say for three or four months?’ 

‘And if they fail, what then?’ 

‘There will be no alternative but to bring things to an 
end (to pachhi puru karej chhutako chhe),’ was his cryptic 
reply. 

He then asked me to take Sudhir Ghosh with me. Know¬ 
ing that he was one of his loyal adherents, I replied, ‘Certainly 
I will.’ 

My appointment was well received in the country. It was 
a ‘proof of the importance,’ as a leading daily newspaper of 
New Delhi put it, ‘which the States Ministry attaches to the 
situation in Hyderabad State and the need for constant watch¬ 
fulness.’ 

A good reputation in one camp is not necessarily a pass¬ 
port to a similar appreciation in the other. When, for instance. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar informed a friend of his in Calcutta about 
my appointment, the latter observed, ‘I am sorry for the Nizam.’ 

‘Why?’, asked Dr. Majumdar. 

‘The Nizam is finished,’ was the reply. 

There was a flutter in Hyderabad. ‘Why does this Shaitan 
come here?’ a Minister was reported to have asked of one of 
his colleagues. Kasim Razvi, the President of the Ittehad-ul- 
Mussulmeen, was furious. 

Needless to say, my friends in Bombay were jubilant, and 
gave several parties to congratulate me. Few of them, how¬ 
ever, realised the weight of the burden that I was about to 
shoulder. Recalling Baldwin’s words I simply replied to the 
various speeches wishing me success; ‘Don’t give me your 
congratulations; I want your prayCTS.’ 
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Selecting my staff was like the snaring of fugitive birds. 
Ultimately, Chief Minister of Madras O, P. Ramaswamy 
Reddiar, gave me M, T. Raju of the Indian Civil Service, 
his Director of Industries, now Home Secretary, Andhra. Orissa 
gave me Raghupati, a newly recruited officer of the Indian 
Administrative Service, who had been with the army at Secun¬ 
derabad and whom I knew well. 

I also met an endless succession of people. In Bombay I 
talked to Swami Ramanand Ttrth and Melkote, the leaders 
of the Congress organisation of the State. Pingle Venkatarama 
Reddy, the Deputy Prime Minister of the Nizam’s 
Government, an old colleague of mine when I was the Chair¬ 
man of the Bombay Life Assurance Company, also told me a 
few things. At Madras I met L. N. Gupta, the Finance Secre¬ 
tary of the State, who knew the situation well. Soon I had 
gathered sufficient information to convince me that I was in 
for a stormy time. 

By the beginning of the year 1948, Sudhir Ghosh and an 
officer of the States Ministry were already in Hyderabad. The 
Nizam’s Government had no intention of providing any accom¬ 
modation for us. Sudhir, however, shifted to the Hyderabad 
Residency. Trouble started at once. Mir Laik Ali, the Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad who had once been a client of mine, 
demanded of Sardar that Sudhir should go out of the Resi¬ 
dency at once. 

Telegrams were also exchanged between Lord Mountbatten 
and the Nizam, The former wanted that I should be allowed 
to occupy the Bolarum Residency—^now Rashtrapati Nilayam* 
—until January 15 when I could move into 'Deccan House’ 
belonging to the Government of India, which was going to be 
vacated by that date by the General Officer Commanding the 
Indian troops stationed at Secunderabad. The Nizam declined 
to allot either the Hyderabad or the Bolarum Residency for my 
use even for a few days. It was against the settlement; it was 
unconstitutional The Agent-General would be taken as having 
the status of the British Resident. He suggested that 1 should 
be Laik All’s guest for the eleven days; otherwise, he urged, at 
the very outset ‘our new and happy relations’ would be em¬ 
bittered. 

Endless messages were exchanged on the telephone 
between Delhi, Bombay and Hyderabad. There was an uproar 
* The South India residence of the President of India. 
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in Hyderabad. How dare India’s Agent occupy the Residency? 
Demonstrations followed. ‘I will not permit even the winds of 
the Indian Union to blow towards the State of Hyderabad,’ 
roared Kasim Reizvi at one meeting. ‘If Munshi occupies the 
Residency, he will not only be resisted but the bricks of the 
building will be thrown into the river Musi,’ he continued. 
The meeting ended with the cry of ‘May Independent Hydera¬ 
bad live long!’ In the eyes of the Ittehad, the Agent-General 
was a foreign enemy. 

This discussion was scarcely conducive to enhancing the 
dignity of the office I held. With the consent of Delhi, there¬ 
fore, I instructed my officers in Hyderabad to invite the lead¬ 
ing citizens of the City to an At Home at the Hyderabad Resi¬ 
dency on January 5 and Mir Laik Ali and his colleagues to 
a dinner party on the evening of the same day. 

Laik Ali was in great distress. He begged me on the 
phone to avoid all complications by agreeing to be his guest. 
I declined. This was not a personal matter, I said. In the 
end, the Nizam was graciously pleased, as a personal favour 
to Lord Mountbatten, to permit India’s Agent-General to occupy 
the Bolarum Residency for eleven days from the 5th of 
January to the 15th, but for those eleven days only. 

When this matter was settled, Laik Ali pressed me to can¬ 
cel both the party and the dinner. I replied that the invita¬ 
tions had already been sent and could not be cancelled. Ulti¬ 
mately, we came to a friendly settlement. Both the At Home 
and the dinner were to be held at the Bolarum Residency 
where I was to stay, but the dinner, which I was to have given 
to the ministers of the Nizam, was to become Laik Ali’s wel¬ 
come dinner to me! 

Raghupati joined me on or about the 3rd of January. On 
the 4th, a tall and stiff young military officer came to me at 
10-30 P.M. to report that he was under orders to be my A.D.C. 
I could see his ill-concealed disgust at being an A.D.C. to a dhoti- 
clad Agent-General. He began the conversation by saying 
that he would like me to let him go; he had the chance of being 
an A.D.C. to the Governor of Bombay, At any rate, if he came 
with me, I ought to promise him, he said, a higher salary and 
rank. 

At that late hour, when I was worried about what wsis 
going to happen to us the next day, this young man’s attitude 
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was more than I could suffer in silence. ‘I am going to 
Hyderabad, and you are being sent from Delhi, both on duty. 
You can do as you like. Drop out if you want to,’ I shouted. 

Next morning, the young man joined me at the aerodrome. 
Two days later, he was bundled out. Luckily, in Raghupati I 
had a loyal and brave man on whom I could rely. But he was 
at that time passing through an emotional crisis of his own 
and had to be dealt with care. 

God alone knew how I was going to piece together these 
ill-assorted men into an organic office. 

On the morning of January 5 we flew to Hyderabad in a 
chartered plane flying the National Flag. A huge crowd, con¬ 
sisting mostly of Hindus, gave us a hearty welcome at the 
Hakimpeth Aerodrome with tumultuous cries of ‘Gandhiji-ki- 
Jai’. The people of Hyderabad had been completely over¬ 
awed by the Ittehad and had come to feel that the Standstill 
Agreement had thrown them to the wolves. The appointment 
of the Agent-General, however, had some heartening effect. 
In fact, after my appointment had been announced, a large 
number of Hindus, who had fled, returned to Secunderabad. 

There were Indian troops at the airport and I had my 
first experience of taking a salute. I do not remember how I 
responded; may be, I was a little clumsy. At the request of 
the officers, I also said a few words paying tribute to our 
soldiers in Kashmir. That speech gave one more provocation 
to the ruling clique and the Ittehad. 

In the Bolarum Residency, I unfurled the National Flag 
by the side of the Nizam’s. I then met the guests at the 
At Home. The officials and the pro-Ittehad leaders, however, 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

A Press Conference followed. The representatives of the 
Ittehad Press were insolent and tried to bait me. One of the 
questions which was asked in a very offensive tone was T 
hope you are going to address Ala Hazrat as “Your Majesty”.’ 
The Ittehad claimed that as the Nizam had become independ¬ 
ent, he should be addressed by that title. T will address him 
exactly as my Government does in its communications,’ I said. 

The dinner party, originally intended to be mine to Laik 
Ali but now become Laik Ali’s to me, went off very well. 
Laik Ali made a pleasant speech of welcome. I replied by 
saying how happy I was to be in their midst and referred to 
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a historical novel of mine, the action of which was placed 
in an ancient town near Hyderabad. I made the reference in 
all innocence; but it was considered an affront: I had referred 
to a Hindu kingdom! 

The Nizam, his cabinet and the Ittehad had decided to 
treat Hyderabad as independent by ignoring the arrival of 
India’s Agent-General. I wondered whether they had really 
succeeded in doing sa 
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HIS EXALTED HIGHNESS 

A s Agent-General of India in Hyderabad, one of my first 
official duties was to call on Nizam VII, His Exalted 
Highness Mir Osman Ali Khan, the seventh ruler of the 
Asaf Jahi dynasty. 

On January 9, 1948, accompanied by Mir Laik Ali, the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, I drove to the King Kothi. The 
Kothi is a collection of several ugly houses which are occupied 
by the Nizam, his extensive harem and his Arab guards, with 
a high wall surrounding them. 

The thought of meeting the Nizam, the world’s richest 
and most extraordinary man, in actual flesh and blood, was 
mildly exciting. 

As we stepped out of the car, I saw a thin old man with 
a stoop standing on the verandah. He was wearing a faded 
fez, a moth-eaten muffler, an old sherwani and a pyjama which 
had last been pressed when they had first come out of the 
tailor’s shop. It was difficult for me to place this man cor¬ 
rectly. But Laik Ali’s very low and respectful bow in the 
appropriate Hyderabad style left no room for doubt. I stood 
in the presence of the Exalted. 

The Nizam greeted me with a conventional and tired 
smile and shook me by the hand. We then stepped into a 
shabby, shapeless room, littered with faded statuettes and 
ornamental vases in auction-room disorder. The atmosphere 
was reminiscent of a bye-gone age; of Dupleix, Bussey, Welles- 
iQr and Chandu Lai; a strange world of fossils with which the 
fundamental rights, sovereign republics and economic justice 
in which I was soaked at the time, had nothing whatsoever to 
do. 

We settled down to a general, rambling talk, among other 
things, about the founder of the Asaf Jahi dynasty; about my 
novels, of which he seemed to have gather^ some informa¬ 
tion; of the heavy burden of income-tax in India, of which he 
was anxious to hear. There was also a covert enquiry con¬ 
cerning the income-tax I was paying. Throughout the inter¬ 
view the one topic uppermost in our minds—Indo-Hyderabad 
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relations—^was scrupulously avoided. With characteristic 
jerks, the Nizam assailed me with questions, often unconnect¬ 
ed with one another, and scarcely awaited my answers. At 
times he slapped his thigh to record his own approval of what 
he happened to say! 

Thus, my first visit to him ended. It was the last one, too, 
before the house of cards that he had built collapsed on Septem¬ 
ber the 17th. 

The Nizam—‘the richest man in the world'—^had been ac¬ 
cepted as a semi-mythical figm-e throughout India and in 
other parts of the world. Endless stories about his ways, his 
love of money and his autocratic habits could be heard almost 
anywhere. In Hyderabad itself there was no dearth of them, 
and many would make most interesting reading. But I must 
exercise self-restraint. 

By all reports, the Nizam had two loves, money and 
power. But of the two, the first and ever-absorbing passion 
was for money which, I am sure, he spelt with a capital ‘M’. 
Starved of a handsome competence as an heir-apparent, he 
never forgot the value of money, in spite of his vast income. 
He had a privy purse of five million rupees a year and sundry 
allowances from the State as well as an annual income of 
twenty-five million more from Sarf-i-Khas, a large chunk of the 
State which he treated as his private property. 

Then there was the perennial stream of nazars. Among 
the few papers which escaped the destruction of records which 
the last Resident carried out in August, 1947, I found a list 
of the nazars which had been presented to the Nizam on his 
birthday. Every notable person who visited the Exalted, 
either by invitation or not, was obliged to present an asharfi, 
a gold sovereign—or its equivalent which was Rs. 124/—as 
nazar for the privilege of meeting him. On his birthday, he 
received nazars from everyone, from the wealthiest nobles 
down to a low paid officer. 

An3rthing which brought money was highly attractive to 
the Nizam; anything which cost him money, an unimaginable 
horror. He rarely dressed in new clothes; he generally drove 
in an old, rattling, tin-pot of a car, a 1918 model; he never 
offered any kind of hospitality to a visitor. 

It was said that cash, currency notes, gold, silver and 
jewellery, estimated at a fabulous value, were stacked in the 
Nazar-i-Bagh of the King Kothi in cellars, safes, cupboards, 
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even on tables and floors. The floors of the Nazar-i-Bagh could 
not, therefore, be swept by the servants except under the 
watchful eye of the Exalted. Valuables which lay on the 
ground were covered with white sheets lavishly besprinkled 
with the droppings of the doves and rodents which, like an¬ 
cient dragons, guarded the treasure. The mice, I was told, 
were very friendly. When the Nizam sat looking at his trea¬ 
sures and sipping his coffee, the friendly little horrors, un¬ 
deterred by the august presence, shared the coffee from the 
saucer. The story, if too good to be true, is too amusing to 
be omitted. 

Some years ago, so one of the stories ran, the Nizam had 
the treasures brought out in trucks and kept in front of the 
window of his sitting-room. Thus he had the opportunity of 
gazing at his beloved treasures with loving eyes for hours on 
end. 

The Nizam, it was said, had an abundant harem.’ There 
was the principal Begum, the mother of the Princes and Prin¬ 
cess, who looked after the Nizam. This Begum was an eccen¬ 
tric lady who lived in a world of her own. A Hindu lady, 
converted to Islam, also lived in the King Kothi, but in 
a separate house. There were scores of other women, too, 
each housed in a cubicle of her own. Many interesting stories 
were in circulation about this womanly paradise, but they are 
not relevant to these memories. 

Several other sons and daughters lived with the Nizam 
at the King Kothi, and it was said that he was solicitous 
in the matter of their health. No one dared complain of so 
much as a headache; for, if a complaint was heard, the sufferer’s 
rations would be cut off in order to ensure a speedy recovery. 
Sometimes, said the malicious tongues, the reduced rations 
were not too easily restored. 

The two Princes—^the Prince of Berar and Muazzam Jah 
—^had once lived with their father. But there had been a filial 
revolt and Lord Willingdon, who was then the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, had been forced to intervene. Thereafter the Princes 

’ It may be of interest to mention the beneficiaries of the Nizam’s family 
firom the Family Trust made after 1948. From the schedule of the Trust, it 
appears he has made provisi<Hi for five minor sons of his favourite wife Laila 
BMum; two minor dau^ters; ei^t sons haviim different mothers; 37 gr^d- 
dtudroi; 15 dau^ten m His Escalted Highness; heir-apparent and his mother; 
heir-ai4>arent’s idster; wife of H. E. H. who is the daughter of Imam Zung; 
S ladies of position: wives of His Exalted Hi^iness and 45 mistresses or 
febatooset. 
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lived separately, but by no means economically. In addition 
to the fat allowances they were provided with, they borrowed 
freely from speculative money-lenders who hoped to get their 
money back with heavy compound interest when the planets 
were propitious. I learnt later that after the integration of 
Hyderabad the planets did become propitious. 

The Nizam’s inordinate love of power was evident the 
moment he succeeded to the rulership of Hyderabad in 1911. 
When the Residency Book reported that he was installed by 
the Resident, as the fact was, he entered a caveat. He was 
not, as he asserted, installed by anybody; he came to the gaddi 
as of right. His contention was, of course, unceremoniously 
overruled. 

When the Resident nominated Sir Salar Jung as his first 
Prime Minister, the Nizam immediately set in motion a chain 
of intrigues to eliminate the influence of the Resident in his 
Government. 

The Nizam never lost an opportunity of asserting his per¬ 
sonal authority and, whenever he could, flouted the advice 
of the Resident. He often appointed ministers before the con¬ 
sent of the Vicer<ty had been obtained and always tried to 
have things his own way even in small details of adminis¬ 
tration. 

In 1926, the Nizam asserted a claim to be independent in 
the internal affairs of the State. This evoked from Lord Read¬ 
ing, then Viceroy of India, the famous letter of March 27 
in which he unequivocally announced the doctrine that Para- 
mountcy was paramount; that it was not derived from trea¬ 
ties but from the right and duty of the Government of India 
to preserve peace and good order throughout India; that the 
title of the ‘Faithful Ally’ did not place the Nizam in a category 
separate from other States’.^ 

The technique of the Nizam in the affairs of the State 
was masterful. He invariably presented his Government with 
an opposition secretly built up, financed and controlled by him¬ 
self. He arrived at his own decisions and i^stematically 
ignored his ministers. When his ministers reminded him <rf the 
necessity of previous consultation with them, he would shout 
at them. He was the ruler. If they disagreed with him, he 
would turn them out. They knew that he could be relied upon 
to keep his word, and so were dutifully subservient, 

1 White Paper on Hyderabad, Chapter IV, p. 19, 
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Sir William Barton, one of the most powerful of the Resi¬ 
dents of Hyderabad, in his Memorandum of February 14, 1926, 
wrote thus: 

Intrigue is in the air at Hyderabad, a vigorous survival from 
Moghul, and still earlier, times. It Is with some people almost 
a pastime. Often the methods are clumsy and easily seen 
through. On the other hand, there is frequently a delicacy of 
touch, a finesse worthy of the trained and cultured brain behind 
it, the whole constituting a drama very interesting to watch at 
when it unfolds. 

In this land of intrigues, where mastery of the art was a 
pre-condition of survival, no one was a patch on the Nizam 
himself. 

The Nizam was a very ambitious man, and his one aim 
was to convert Hyderabad into an Islamic State. Before Mr. 
Jinnah developed his concept of Pakistan, this ambition came 
very near success. The Nizam’s was the more spectacular 
offer, for he succeeded in overawing 86% of his Hindu subjects 
into impotence. 

At the same time, the Nizam dreamt of the supreme glory 
of becoming the head of the entire Muslim world. This suited 
the world policy of the British. The Nizam, as their ‘Faithful 
Ally’, was good pro-Muslim propaganda in the world. 

When the Ottoman Empire collapsed, the Nizam, as the 
surviving relic of the Moghul Empire, was induced to get his 
sons married to the daughters of the family of the ex-Sultan of 
Turkey. The idea was to mingle the ashes of two dead em¬ 
pires, so that a fresh prestige might rise out of them. 

The Nizam was the pathetic victim of these obsessions 
which the British encouraged him to entertain. 

In fact the Nizam was the apex of the antedeluvian political 
structure of Hyderabad. Supplied with a vast, untaxable income 
and surrounded by a host of courtiers of every rank, each 
intriguing against the other, he maintained a vast number of 
dependants. A network of spies was spread over every walk 
of life. The Muslim officers, who looked to him for advance¬ 
ment, were either loyal or servile to him. The Hindu officers, 
though few, were suffered as nuisances and spied upon as 
aliens. The British nraninees among the ministerial or official 
ranks, were also spied upon, circumvented and never permitted 
to work freely. If the Resident’s support was withdrawn from 
any of them, he was soon got rid of. 
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Everyone found it difficult to get along with the Nizani. 
Was it not Sir Theodore Tasker, Revenue Minister, who once 
stated that the task of the Executive Council was to act as a 
nursemaid to a sick child with pronounced suicidal tendencies? 
Sir Mehdi Yar Jung, a fine old aristocrat, whom I had the 
privilege of meeting during his last illness, once told the Exe¬ 
cutive Council that while in England the Ruler was the Head 
of a State run by the party in power, in Hyderabad, the Ruler 
was the Leader of the Opposition! 

The Nizam’s claim and power to be the sole authority in 
the State arose from several factors besides temperament and 
tradition. 

Out of 82,698 square miles in the State, 8,109 square miles, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,50,00,000/- were sarf-i-khas, the 
private property of the Nizam, over which he had absolute 
sway. 

Besides, the jagir villages comprised 25,629 square miles. 
The feudal lords of the Paigas, Jagirdars and Samsthans held 
sway over these jagirs at the sweet will of the Nizam, for he 
exercised the absolute right to recognise succession to them, to 
levy nazars from the jagirdars and to appoint officers to control 
them. 

Absentee landlordism, rackrenting, serfdom, forced labour 
and countless inhuman and corrupt practices continued to un¬ 
dermine the vital economy of this vast area. 

The Paiga jagirdars for instance were the nearest approach 
to the medieval barons of Europe. As masters of their domain, 
they maintained, till 1929, a kind of police force, very ill-orga¬ 
nised no doubt, but strong enough to terrorise the unarmed 
villagers. 

The people walked in darkness. The percentage of 
literacy was negligible. Their highest educational institution 
was the middle school. The school teacher generally received 
a salary of Rs. 3/- per month. 

The taluqdar or the revenue collector was the head of the 
administration in the Paigas. He collected the revenue, acted 
as the magistrate, tried civil suits. He was in charge of educa¬ 
tion, public works, local administration and irrigation. His 
principal function was to extort money. Like some old time 
jagirdars in British India, he also collected strange taxes. 
Among them were taxes levied on the fruits of all babul trees, 
even those standing on private lands; on the right to sell snuff; 
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on the sale of every animal; on the sale of grass and fuel, and 
on the right to measure grain in the market. 

A formidable source of the Nizam’s power was his position 
as the accepted head of the Muslim community and the dis¬ 
penser of official favours. The members of the rich and accom¬ 
plished Muslim aristocracy had to depend upon him for their 
status, official favours and career of their sons. The officials 
of the State, 75 per cent, of whom were Muslims, were 
traditionally corrupt, unsympathetic to the people and irksome 
in their aggressive communalism. The Police and the military 
services were 95% Muslim. Industry, concentrated in a few 
hands, could always rely upon official connivance to coerce 
labour to do what it wanted. 

The Muslims, largely concentrated in large towns, provi¬ 
ded the source from which entrants to the services were drawn. 
As they belonged to the Ruler’s community, they had easy 
access to official favours. In the public life of the State they 
were free to do what they liked so long as they upheld the 
Nizam’s unqualified supremacy. 

The rural areas were 95% Hindu in population. After two 
centuries of subjection, the Hindus in the State had generally 
developed the under-dog mentality. It was found even in the 
ranks of the highly educated. None of them dared to point a 
finger at the Nizam or the Muslim Officers or at the Muslims as 
a community. They had developed protective colours like 
the chameleon to secure official favours. They glibly maintain¬ 
ed that Ala Hazrat was a wise and just master and the Hindus 
and Muslims were his two eyes, equally treated in the State. 
In private, they were bitter beyond description. 

In the beginning of the century Srimati Sarojini Naidu, 
who was steeped in the traditions of the Muslim aristocracy 
in Hyderabad, addressed an ode to the Nizam, some of the lines 
of which ran as follows:— 

* * * 

Beneath whose sway concordant dwell 
The peoples whom your laws embrace. 

In brotherhood of diverse creeds. 

And harmony of diverse race: 

* « 4 < 

So many the lustre of your days 
Outshine the deeds of Firdausi sung. 

Your name within a nation's prayer. 

Your music on a nation’s tongue. 
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I did not find any vestige of the concordance so eloquent¬ 
ly sung. But it shows how the make-believe of conununal 
harmony with which the Nizam surrounded himself could 
make an impression on the heart of a youthful poetess. 

There was a general conspiracy, only broken by private 
whispers, to uphold the belief that Ala Hazrat was the master. 
Above everything, his views, whoever might have dictated 
them, were to be referred to with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness. This tradition was scrupulously fostered by the 
palace coterie; it could only rule‘the State by upholding the 
infallibility of the Nizam. 

This, then, was the Ala Hazrat, with whom my lot was 
cast during my term as Agent-General, 
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M y first task was to study the realities of power in 
Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad was a battlefield of four struggling powers; 
His Exalted Highness, the Majlis-i-Ittehad-ul-Mussulmeen 
(known shortly as the Ittehad), the Hyderabad State Congress 
and the Communist Party of India. 

By the Government of India Act of 1919, certain depart¬ 
ments of the provincial governments in British India had been 
transferred to the control of partially elected legislatures. As 
a result the people in the Indian States, including those of 
Hyderabad, awoke to their political rights. 

To meet the new situation, all that Sir Ali Imam, the pro¬ 
gressive Prime Minister of Hyderabad, could do was to induce 
the Nizam to set up an Executive Council in place of his un¬ 
adulterated autocracy. But no sooner was the Council set up 
than the Nizam reduced it to impotence and in 1920 suppressed 
the new stirrings of political life in the State. 

Six years later, Mahmud Nawaz Khan, a retired official, 
founded the Majlis-i-Ittehad-ul-Mussulmeen. Its objects were 
to unite the Muslims in the State in support of the Nizam and 
to reduce the Hindu majority by large scale conversion to 
Islam. These moves had the blessings of the Nizam. 

A little later, the Nizam spotted one Bahadur Khan at an 
assembly of Muslims, Mehfil-e-Milad as it was called, as an 
able man and elevated him to the dignified name of Bahadur 
Yar Jung and called upon him to lead the Ittehad. 

After the rebuff given by Lord Reading to the Nizam in 
1926, the British Crown stepped in to control the misrule in 
Hyderabad. Four British officials were appointed to take 
charge of the important departments of the State including Re¬ 
venue, Police and Industries. One of them was appointed a 
member of the Executive Council. The Nizam was also called 
upon to accept the unanimous recommendations of the Council. 

The Muslims of Hyderabad, the beneficiaries of the 
Nizam’s autocracy, deeply resented this encroachment upon it. 
This led to the birth (rf the Mulki Movement which had for its 
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object the elimination of all non-Hyderabadis from positions of 
power and influence. 

The Mulki Movement, as one of its manifestos said, was 
‘out to And a formula that will satisfy the vested interests, the 
Hindu-Muslim subjects of H. E. H. the Nizam, and meet with 
the gracious approval of our benign Master. The movement 
has a great mission to perform and it has come to stay’. It 
ended with the slogan: ‘Long Live the Nizam, the Royal Em¬ 
bodiment of Deccani Nationalism’. 

The non-Mulkis in the State were mostly Muslims from 
North India and were interested in diverting the passions 
which that movement had roused. They, therefore, rais¬ 
ed the slogan of the Muslim sovereignty of Hyderabad. By its 
very nature this was a pro-Muslim movement and therefore, 
anti-British and anti-Hindu. Bahadur Yar Jung, naturally, 
put himself at its head and soon became the acknowledged 
leader of the Muslims. 

From the movement proclaiming the Nizam as the ‘Royal 
Embodiment of Deccani Nationalism’ to the one which hailed 
him as the ‘Royal Embodiment of Muslim Sovereignty in the 
Deccan’ was a far cry. Both slogans, however, were supported 
by the Nizam and were for his benefit. 

The Ittehad, under the leadership of Bahadur Yar Jung, 
became a powerful communal organization, the main objective 
of which was to thwart the political aspirations of the Hindus 
and the progressive Muslims. In trying to transmute 
the Mulki sentiment into anti-Hindu communalism, therefore, 
Bahadur Yar Jung embarked upon an activity for converting 
the Hindus in certain districts of Hyderabad to Islam. This 
evoked a determined opposition from the Hindus, but gained 
for the sponsor the halo of a holy crusader among the Muslims. 

However, with India on the march towards parliamentaiy 
democracy, it was not easy to suppress popular aspirations 
in the State. In 1929, therefore, further steps were taken to 
ban all public meetings in the State. 'This ban, in practice, 
was applied only to Hindus; the Ittehad, as the King’s party, 
was free to do what it liked. 

The five years from 1930 to 1935 saw the tidal waves of 
the Satyagraha movement, led by Gandhiji, sweeping over the 
country; the Round Table Conferences (rf Indian and British 
politicians in London; and the passage of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, through the British Parliament. 
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In 1935 the Nizam’s Subjects’ League, a non-communal 
organization, was set up by some leading men to secure respon¬ 
sible government in Hyderabad. The Nizam’s Government 
immediately took exception to this move. No responsible 
government could be asked for in the State; it was the privilege 
of Ala Hazrat alone to govern his subjects. As a result, the 
League died at its birth. 

Hyderabad had three linguistic belts: one, of the Telugu- 
speaking districts; another, of the Marathi-speaking districts; 
the third, of the Kannada-speaking districts. Each had 
its own regional associations of public workers called Maha- 
sabhas. Though their ostensible aim was to carry on social 
and educational activities, they kept alive political activities 
of a sort. 

The tide did not halt at the command of King Canute, nor 
did the tide of political aspirations halt at the behest of the 
Exalted. When the Government of India Act of 1935 conced¬ 
ed provincial autonomy in British India, a similar demand was 
made in the Indian States. In 1937, the Nizam tardily appoint¬ 
ed a Reforms Committee for ‘the more effective association of 
the different interests of the State with the Government.’ 

The disappointment felt by the people at these dilatory 
tactics found expression in the progressive Hindus and Muslims 
joining hands to call a Convention. Immediately, the apple 
of discord was thrown in their midst. Were the Hindus will¬ 
ing to concede 50 per cent, representation to 13 per cent. Mus¬ 
lims? As no answer in the affirmative was forthcoming, the 
Muslim members withdrew from the Convention. This 50 : 50 
Communal Ratio became a constitutional fundamental with the 
Nizam and his advisers till the end of the old regime. 

‘The Nizam moreover, in present conditions, can make no 
constitutional change which will not (sic) diminish the past 
privileges of the Muslims and so antagonise the Ittehad, whose 
members in the past have been his main supporters; while 
nothing that is practicable for him to do will go far enough to 
meet the demands of the Hindus and so gain him new sup¬ 
porters in place of those he forfeits by such action’, ’ wrote Sir 
Arthur Lothian who was highly sympathetic to the Nizam, 
in 1947. This was true from 1937. 

In 1937, Sir Akbar Hydari, then the Finance Minister, was 
appealed the President of the Council, or, as was loosely call- 

* Sir Arthur Lothian, Kingdoms of Yesterday, pp. 185-186. 
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ed, the Prime Minister. Sir Akbar soon found himself in an 
unenviable position. 'Hie local Muslims suspected him of 
trying to lead the State into accepting an All-India Federation 
envisaged by the Government of India Act of 1935, while the 
British Government accused him of insisting on State rights 
to thwart federation. 

Sir Akbar, though not a fanatic by any means, had to do 
some tight rope-walking. 

In order to appease the aggressive Muslim sentiment. Sir 
Akbar appointed Khwaza Moin-ud-Din Ansari, later known as 
Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung, as the Secretary of his Executive 
Council. He was in high favour with the Ittehad bosses and 
was related to the group which controlled their organ, the 
daily Rahbar. Moin Nawaz soon became the conscience- 
keeper of the Ittehad. 

In July, 1938, two Congress leaders, Sri Ramachar and 
Sri B. Ramakrishna Rao, the present Governor of Kerala, 
inaugurated the State Congress. Its modest object was to 
achieve responsible Government ‘under the aegis of H. E. H, 
the Nizam of the Asafla Dynasty’. 

The Nizam reacted in the usual way. On September 4, 
the Defence of Hyderabad Regulations were passed. Four days 
later, the State Congress was declared unlawful, ironically 
enough, on the ground that it was a communal organization. 
The Ittehad and the Hindu Mahasabha, avowedly communal 
bodies, were left free to carry on their activities unhampered. 

Sir Akbar, evidently, had keen sense of humour. While 
the Hyderabad Gazette banning the Congress was under 
print, he convened a meeting of some public men ‘to find ways 
and means of spreading nationalism in Hyderabad.’ 

Under official pressure, private harassment and threats 
of violence, Hindus were also being prevented from building 
or repairing a temple in any locality where Muslims resided. 
Hindu temples were often desecrated but the culprits were 
rarely traced, and if traced, never punished. Hindu religious 
teachers were prohibited from delivering discourses, while the 
Muslim divines, the members of the Ittehad under the leader¬ 
ship of Bahadur and the Deendars carried on a vigorous cam¬ 
paign of proselytising the Hindus. 

The Hindus claimed only elementary religious freedom, as 
would appear from a memorial submitted to the Governor- 
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General and signed, among others, by Sri M. S. Aney, Sir P. C. 
Ray, Sir C. Y. Chintamani and Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer: 

But if Your Excellency thinks it undesirable to institute 

an enquiry, we would be quite content if Your Excellency would 

take other steps to secure to the Hindus and the Arya Samaj the 

following fundamental rights:— 

(i) Freedom for the practice and preaching of the Vedic reli¬ 
gion and culture. If a preacher makes a seditious speech 
or gives offence to the followers of other faith, he may be 
prosecuted under the law, but there is no reason to stop 
the preaching of Vedic religion, simply because some 
preachers are apt to break the law. 

(ii) Freedom for the establishment of new branches of the Arya 
Samaj and the building of the new Hindu temples, Arya 
Samaj mandirs, Sikh Gurudwaras, Yajnashalas, Havankun- 
das and the repairing of the old ones without obtaining 
any permission from the Ecclesiastical or any other depart¬ 
ment of the State. 

(iii) Liberty to start schools for the primary and secondary 
education of Hindu boys and girls. If the recognition is 
not recommended by the Educational Department, they 
may not be recognized, but there is no reason to demand 
their closure. 

(iv) Freedom to carry religious and social processions such as 
Nagar Kirtans through public streets with music in accord¬ 
ance with the custom, usage and tradition of the Hindus 
including Arya Samajists, Sikhs, Jains or depressed classes, 
etc. 

In the meantime, the Arya Samaj, the then premier organi¬ 
zation of militant Hinduism in India, launched a campaign of 
Satyagraha to vindicate the religious freedom of the Hindus. 
And so did the Hindu Civil Liberties Union. 

That was the time when, as Home Minister in the first 
Congress Ministry in Bombay, I first applied my mind to the 
affairs in Hyderabad. 

At the time, Arya Samajists from all parts of India came 
in batches to Hyderabad to offer Satyagraha. On their way, 
while passing through Bombay, they halted for a day at Shola- 
pur. When Sir Akbar Hydari found the movement difficult to 
control, he wanted me to prevent them from passing through 
the Province of Bombay. His persuasive blandishments were 
fascinating. 

'What right have I to prevent law-abiding people from 
passing through my Province?" I asked. 'They never com¬ 
mit nor do they intend to commit, any offence in my terri- 
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tory. If they commit any such offence, I would certainly take 
action against them, not otherwise,’ 

Sir Akbar Hydari invoked neighbourly relations. I tisk- 
ed him whether the Hindus in Hyderabad were under religi¬ 
ous disabilities, while Muslims were left aggressively free in 
religious matters. There were no such disabilities, he said; 
allegations to the contrary were just malicious propaganda. 
I asked him whether he would permit a few lawyer friends 
of mine to go and find out the truth on the spot. He never 
saw me again. 

The Satyagraha of the Arya Samaj, in the course of which 
8,000 men had gone to jail, was called off on a promise made 
by Sir Akbar Hydari that the religious disabilities of the Hin¬ 
dus would be removed. The promise was never kept in its 
entirety. 

Sir Akbar, any way, believed in communalism as an in¬ 
vestment. 

During his long term as the Finance Minister of Hydera¬ 
bad, Sir Akbar elbowed the Hindus out of the Public Works 
Department and the Accounts Department in which they were 
employed in large numbers. They were also removed from 
other key posts. His great influence with the British officials 
was also used to secure international prestige for the Nizam 
as a sort of a new Khalifa. 

In the name of nationalization Sir Akbar acquired for the 
State 51% interest in several industrial concerns built up by 
the Hindus. As a lawyer I was concerned with one of the 
so-called arbitrations, as a result of which a large business run 
by a Hindu was taken over by the State. 

Mir Laik Ali, an ex-Assistant Engineer in the State Ser¬ 
vice, attracted the attention of Sir Akbar Hydari and of the 
then Finance Minister of the State, Mr. Ghulam Muhammad, 
later the Governor-General of Pakistan. As a result, the Hy¬ 
derabad Construction Company was floated by Mir Laik Ali 
to be run by himself as Chairman. Most of the Government 
construction work was carried out by this company and the 
managing agencies of several industrial concerns controlled by 
the State were also transferred to it. 

With Mir Laik Ali as an instrument of the State, the in¬ 
dustry was no better than a wing of the Nizam’s Government. 
The Ittehad also received financial support from Uie Hyderabad 
Construction Company. 
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Though Sir Akbar Hydari publicly swore by Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, the Government over which he presided strengthen¬ 
ed the Ittehad, banned the State Congress and interfered with 
the religious freedom of the Hindus as never before. 

Urdu, the official language, was spoken by a small section 
of the 86% Hindus; their mother-tongue was Telugu, Marathi 
or Kannada. In the rural areas, the Muslims spoke only a 
‘pidgin' Urdu, for the language in use in their homes was also 
one or the other of the three local languages. 

The educational policy, however, was directed at supplant¬ 
ing the local languages by Urdu from the time the Nizam came 
to the gaddi. The State-aided education could only be given 
through Urdu or English. In 1915, even the optional medium 
of English was replaced by Urdu in schools of the State. As 
a result, literacy in the State was only 70 per thousand as 
against 103 in the adjoining province of Madras. In 1930, the 
proportion of Hindu and Muslim students in primary schools 
was 2 : 1 as against the p>opulation which bore the proportion 
of 8 : 1. 

Besides pursuing this policy Sir Akbar lavishly financed 
the Osmania University. Its primary object was to attract 
fanatic Muslim scholars and bring up a race of young educated 
Muslims indoctrinated with the Muslim conquistador spirit. It 
spent large sums of money to make Urdu a language of power 
by translations of and adaptations from English books. 

Most of the Hindu boys, therefore, had to join colleges 
affiliated to the Madras University, for even if a Hindu boy 
studied in the University, the chances of his being taken up in 
the State service were meagre. 

On December 16, 1929, Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, had uttered a warning: ‘It will be 
the task of mature statesmanship so to shape the policy of the 
Osmania University that it may have as strong an appeal to 
the Hindus as to the Mahomedan subjects of your Exalted 
Highness.’ The warning remained unheeded. 

, A characteristic incident, illustrative of the purpose and 
policy of the Osmania University, happened in 1939. The 
Hindu students were prohibited from wearing dhotis and kurtas; 
they had to wear the dress accepted by the Muslim students. 
When on Janmashtami day, very sacred among the Hindus, 
some students sang the song Vande Mataram, accepted uni¬ 
versally as the prayer to the Motherland for over thirty years, 
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in the Hindu prayer hall, it was locked up and the students were 
served with an order prohibiting them from singing the song 
within the University precincts. Those who had sung it were 
given the alternative to tender an apology or to suffer rustica¬ 
tion. The Education Department, by a communique, also pro¬ 
hibited the singing of the song in schools. As a result, about 
1,200 students were expelled from the colleges and schools. 

On the other hand, on the festival of Milad-al^Nabi cele¬ 
brated by the Muslim students, the presiding professor said, 
‘I am pained to see the inertness amongst the Muslims, when 
there still exist 22 crores of gobar-parast (dung worshippers);’ 
a term of vulgar abuse applied to Hindus. 

About 1938 the constitution of the Ittehad was revised. 
It was made explicit in its objects that the sovereignty of Hy¬ 
derabad was vested not in the Nizam or his dynasty, but in the 
Muslims of Hyderabad. ‘The position of the Muslims of the 
Asafia State is’, ran the amended Constitution, that the person 
and the throne of the king of this country are emanations of 
the political sovereignty and social supremacy of their commu¬ 
nity and shall be maintained for ever.’ (Italics mine), Ittehad 
was no longer the ‘King’s Party’. The sovereignty of the State 
was vested in it. ‘We are the sovereign in the Deccan’, declared 
Bahadur. 

Though the recommendations of the Reforms Committee 
were by no means fair to the Hindus they were varied by the 
Nizam’s Government to their further disadvantage. Of the 
elected members 50% were to be Hindus and 50% Muslims, 
elected in joint electorates: one Christian and one Parsi were to 
be elected to hold the balance. 

Even these changes were unacceptable to the Ittehad. 
Bahadur Yar Jung insisted that Hyderabad should be declared 
a Muslim State. Mr. Jinnah too stepped in. The leader of the 
Muslim League, who at one time wanted his community either 
to have parity with the Hindus in British India or enforce parti¬ 
tion to give it scope, delivered an ultimatum that the Hindu 
majority of 87% in Hyderabad should be reduced to a statutory 
minority. 

The not unwilling Nizam gave a written assurance that, 
firstly, he would nominate only Muslims to represent his sarf-i- 
khas; secondly, the Muslim representation among the elected 
representatives would not be less than 50%; thirdly, a 
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Christian and a Parsi representatives would be accommodated 
in the 50% representation of the Hindus. 

Naturally, the Hindus, who were thus converted into a 
statutory minority, resented these changes. At the same time, 
no Muslim of nationalist views could be returned to the Coun¬ 
cil; for he could never get a majority of Muslims ready to for¬ 
swear their communal sovereignty to support him. 

A more shameless device to keep a majority in political 
subjection had never been invented. This assurance, in the 
worxls of Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, ‘was a gross betrayal of trust. 
That was why it was kept a secret. The Ittehad thus won in 
the very first round’.’ 

Soon after World War II, law and order was a casualty 
in Hyderabad. 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia brought the Communist Party 
in India in support of the war efforts of the Government of 
India. As a result, the ban making it illegal was lifted in 
British India as well as in Hyderabad. Immediately the Com¬ 
munists began a campaign to establish their hold over the 
district of Nalgonda by methods of lawless violence. 

The Police were conspicuous by their absence wherever 
the Communists spread terror. To defy law and escape penalty 
became a normal feature of the life in Hyderabad, unless the 
defiance was offered by a Hindu in a non-violent manner. 

The Muslims also began to take the law in their hands. 
In 1940, some students of the Osmania University, caught tra¬ 
velling on railways without tickets, beat the railway staff; 
wrecked a wayside station; raided the house of Sir Akbar Hy- 
dari; broke the head of the Director-General of Police and beat 
up several policemen. Though inquiry was made into these 
lawless acts, no punishment was awarded to the culprits. 

When Bahadur Yar Jung died in 1944, the Nizam bewailed 
his loss in Suhah-e-Deccan: 

He was a gift from the hand of the Almighty for the sake 
of protecting the rights of the elect community (Muslims). 
His work whispered in the ear of Usman: He was brave and 
an expert in fighting. The disinterested service rendered 
by him to his community and the nation deserve praise, 
and will ever be treasured in ancestral loyalty to the 
king and country.... May God shower His blessings on his 
soul. We and the Prince of Berar went to h is house to offer 

1 All Yavar Jung, Hyderabad in Retnepect, p. 7. 
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our condoletides, blit the Junior Prince could not go owing to 

his illness. 

The dispute as to Bahadur’s successor was decided by the 
Nizam in favour of Abdul Hasan Syed Ali. ‘Statesmauiship 
demands that the aim of the community is accomplished 
undisturbed on the same lines as were chadked out and follow¬ 
ed by the leader (Bahadur Yar Jung)’, the Nizam announced. 

In the meantime, the ban on the State Congress continued. 
At first, the Nizam’s Government insisted that the word ‘Con¬ 
gress’ should be dropped from the name of the organization. 
When the name was changed into ‘National Conference’, a 
further objection was raised that the word ‘National’ could not 
be used by the organization unless the Hindus came to an 
understanding with the Muslims. 

The other objection was more fundamental. The organi¬ 
zation aimed at responsible Government; that would mean a 
government dependant upon the majority in the legislature; 
such a government in Hyderabad would interfere with the 
‘undivided responsibility of the Ruler’ for the welfare of his 
subjects! 

Hindus, therefore, could have ‘political’ rights only if they 
committed political hara-kiri. Sri Ramachar and Sri Nar- 
singh Rao, the two leaders of the regional conferences, there¬ 
fore, approached the President of the Ittehad for a compromise. 
Being a progressive Muslim, Abdul Hasan came to an under¬ 
standing with them. This was high treason. He was promptly 
removed from his office. 

An appropriate successor to Bahadur was found in Kasim 
Razvi, who became the President of the Ittehad in 1946. 

A graduate of the Aligarh Muslim University, Razvi was 
a lawyer with a small practice in Latur, a small district town 
in the State. He was the head of the local Ittehad and the 
legal adviser of a gang of goondas of the town headed by a 
dangerous criminal. 

One day the gang looted a lorry carrying food. When a 
few members were arrested, it gathered a mob and tried to 
rescue the criminals from the Police Station. The Police open¬ 
ed fire. The leader of the gang was killed. 

A commission was appointed to inquire into the police 
firing. This gave Razvi the chance he was waiting for. The 
majority of the members, one Hindu and the other Muslim, 
justified the police action; the other Muslim member—a High 
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Court Judge—held the firing unjustified. Later, when Razvi 
came into power, the judge was appointed a Judicial and Police 
Minister. 

Razvi was a tireless worker; though a fanatic, he was 
cunning. He could persuade and overawe; when necessary, 
he could smile, be humorous, or exercise charm. Syed Taqi- 
ud-Din, I.C.S., the astute ex-Secretary of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment, was his adviser. 

Razvi, as President of the Ittehad, soon began to remove 
his rivals and critics both from positions of influence in the 
Ittehad and the Government, and supported his friends to high 
offices, cimong whom Weis Mr. Abdur Rahim. 
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BID FOR INDEPENDENCE 

O N July 3, 1946, when the Cabinet Mission had arrived in 
India to negotiate with the Indian leaders, the Nawab of 
Chhatari, the Prime Minister of Hyderabad, lifted the 
ban which had rendered the State Congress illegal. In Aug¬ 
ust, 1946, the Nizam replaced the Nawab of Chhatari by Sir 
Mirza Ismail. 

Sir Mirza Ismail was a tried Muslim statesman of pro¬ 
gressive views and great administrative ability, who had 
modernised the administration in the princely States of Mysore 
and Jaipur. With his experience and tireless zeal he threw 
himself in the work of reorganising Hyderabad. 

As sweeping constitutional changes were about to take 
place in India, the Nizam expected Mirza to cover the so-call¬ 
ed reforms in the State with the cloak of his great reputation 
and secure Berar for him. Sir Mirza’s well-known contact with 
the Congress High Command was also expected to get the sup¬ 
port of the Congress in securing these objectives. 

Soon after his appointment as Prime Minister, Gandhiji 
wrote to Sir Mirza as follows:— 

I have studied them somewhat as they appeared in the Press. 
The reforms seem to be only so-called. To me they appear to 
be a step backward rather than forward. I do not know that 
you can do much to alter them, but I wonder why you cannot 
scrap them altogether. The least that any State can do at this 
time is to recognize the status and influence of the States Peoples’ 
Conference of which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is the President, 
and secure its endorsement before proceeding with any popular 
measure. This ensures a smooth passage for any such thing. i 

Sir Mirza then had high hopes of accomplishing the im¬ 
possible. He replied:— 

These, I realise, are unsatisfactory in several respects, but 
I feel that it is quite possible to remove these defects and bring 
the reforms into line in all essential respects with those in My¬ 
sore. Baroda, Jaipur or elsewhere. Hyderabad has its peculiar 
problems, and these have to be solved in its own way. If there 
is one thing more than another which has pleased me, it is the 

1 Sir Mirza linnail. My Public Life, p. 101. 
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liberal attitude of His Exalted Highness towards constitutional 
changes. 1 

Sir Mirza did not know his master. The reforms that he 
was expected to bring about were characteristic of Hyderabad. 
A Legislative Council consisting of 122 members was to be 
set up, of whom 76 (38 non-Muslims and 38 Muslims) were 
to be elected, the rest nominated. The elections for the Legis¬ 
lative Council were, therefore, held on the sacrosanct basis of 
a 50 : 50 Muslim-non-Muslim ratio, with the condition that 
the candidate to be declared elected should secure 51% of the 
votes of his own community. As a result, most of the Muslim 
members elected belonged to the Ittehad. 

With the pitch so hopelessly queered, the State Congress 
did not contest the elections. Even out of the independent 
Hindu candidates who won the elections, thirteen leading 
members resigned almost at once. They soon realised that 
they had been returned to the Council only to be exploited in 
the Muslim interest. 

Sir Mirza’s position was unenviable. One of the organs 
of Ittehad wrote:— 

While Muslims of India are boycotting the so-called Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, which has lost all its importance as a consti¬ 
tution-making body and has been reduced to the position of an 
all-India Congress committee, Sir Mirza Ismail, the Prime Mini- 
.ster, himself a Muslim and Chief of the Muslim Dominion of 
Hyderabad, i.s hobnobbing with Congress leaders in the lobbies 
of the Constituent Assembly almost every day. Sir Mirza is seen 
In the corridors ilirting with Congress members and greeting 
them with folded hands like a Hindu. Sometimes he was heard 
saying “namaste” or “ namaskaram”. He is also believed to 
have said the Hindus, being in a great majority, would rule in 
the long run despite all difficulties.s 

With the prospect of a division of India in the air, the 
Nizam decided to make an immediate bid to secure for Hydera¬ 
bad the status of a separate Dominion. He had, therefore, no 
further use for his Prime Minister. 

His enthusiasm having ebbed away. Sir Mirza resigned 
on May 15, 1947. ‘With the withdrawal of the British control, 
I found, as I anticipated, that it was impossible to stay’, he 
ruefully declared. In his resignation he observed: ‘I have had 
the misfortune to find myself opposed at every turn by a cer- 

Sir Mina Inadl, My PttbUe Life, p. 102. 
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tain section of the local Mussalxnans, who in my opiniori» are 
bent on a course that is suicidal to the State.’’ 

Razvi later corroborated the fact: ‘We raised our voice’, 
he said in one of his speeches, ‘and at first it had no effect. 
But because it came from our inner selves, Mirza had to run 
away from Hyderabad’. 

After the resignation of Sir Mirza, the good-natured 
Nawab of Chhatari, unwisely allowed himself to be reappoint¬ 
ed the Prime Minister. He became an easy victim of the 
Ittehad. Moin Nawaz Jung was appointed the Minister erf 
Planning, Press and Propaganda. Taqi-ud-din was reinstated 
in service. Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, who as the Minister of 
Police was found to be too unaccommodating, was appointed 
the Minister of Constitutional Affairs, and the portfolio of 
Police was transferred to Moin Nawaz Jung.® 

The Nawab of Chhatari was thus a respectable facade be¬ 
hind which the Ittehad strengthened their hold over Hydera¬ 
bad. The Nizam also perceived the advantage of having the 
intensely anti-Indian Ittehad pledged to the independence of 
Hyderabad in the control of his Government. 

In the result, when the negotiations for accession between 
Hyderabad and, India began, the Nizam was the autocratic 
Head of an avowedly Islamic State, increasingly controlled 
by fanatical Muslims led by Razvi and guided by Moin Nawaz 
Jung. 

At the beginning of 1946 or so, the Nizam obtained the 
opinion of an uncanny lawyer who also, as it appears, was a 
political prophet. 

The Nizam, according to his advice, should lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of strengthening Hyderabad’s position so that he 
would be better able to stand alone if that was finally found 
to be advisable. In the meantime, he should be prepared to 
negotiate at the appropriate moment for the use of a port in 
Goa, or any port elsewhere, as, for example, on the East 
Coast, If Pakistan came into existence, there would be more 

’ Cf. Sultan Ahmed, an adviser of the Nizam and a shrewd oteerveT, 
.c(«Toborated these facts in an article written by him in the Indian Notion; 
'Unfortunately the extreme Muslim opposition, represented by the Itt^d, 
hardened, and the leading part in this opposition was played by Moin Nawaz 
Jung and Syed Taquiuddin, Nihari Secreb^ in the Government of Hyderabad 
who had been dismissed by Sir Mirza. It was suspected that the Opposition 
was also reeehdng great finandal support from Mir Laiq Ah, brother-ih-l*W 
of Moin Nawaz Jung’, quoted by Sir hDrra Ismail’ in Mv Public Lift,, p. 107. 

2 Ali Yavar Jung, Hyderabad in Retroepect, p. 15. 
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than one Union or unit in India, and, in such circumstances, 
and in view of its size, population and resources, the claim of 
Hyderabad to form an independent unit could not be denied. 
If, on the other hand, some form of organic Union is formed 
for India, it would be in the interest of Hyderabad that the 
Centre should be weak and be given the least scope compati¬ 
ble with the idea of a federation.’ 

The Nawab of Chhatari echoed this advice when he and 
Sir Walter Monckton placed the views of the Nizam before the 
Cabinet Mission. Most of the later policies of the Nizam were 
formulated in the light of this opinion. 

All this time the Nizam sat in the King Kothi weaving 
web upon web of intrigue. He trusted no one. He himself 
had all the threads of the intrigues in his hands and never 
allowed either party to know what was happening to the other. 
He negotiated with Lord Mountbatten through the Nawab 
of Chhatari and Sir Walter Monckton, and through the 
latter, he often sounded various leaders of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party in England. He had Kasim Razvi on the leash, to 
create trouble when required. He received the advice of Mir 
Laik Ali and Moin Nawaz Jung. He encouraged Hosh Yar 
Jung to outwit Been Yar Jung and through him kept in touch 
with Sir Mirza Ismail. Sometimes he asked the advice of 
Raja Bahadur Aravamudu Ayyangar, an old and respected 
lawyer and ex-Minister, which however was no more than a 
gesture. And directly or indirectly, he never ceased to main¬ 
tain contact with Jinnah. 

This was not all. He employed El-Edroos, the Com- 
mander-in-C3iief of tjhe Army, to negotiate the purchase of 
arms in Czechoslovakia, while an English knight was occu¬ 
pied in contacting Portugal on his behalf, to open negotiations 
for the purchase of Goa. 

The Mountbatten Plan for effecting a partition of India 
and transferring power to the two Dominions of India and 
Pakistan on August 15, 1947, was announced on June 3. By 
his finnan of June 11, 1947, said to have been vetted by 
Mr, Jinnah, the Nizam declared that he was entitled to assume 
the status of an independent sovereign on August 15, and 
that he would not ^ sending representatives to India’s 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Indian Independence Bill was introduced in the 
’ Menoo, §ia»fniUm of Indian SWet. p. 63, 
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British Parliament on 9th July. The Nizam was seriously 
perturbed by it, and sent a protest to Lord Mountbatten, The 
British, he said, had forsaken their ‘Old Ally’. Without his 
consent, they had envisaged Hyderabad as a part of one or the 
other of the Dominions. This was breach of faith. Hydera¬ 
bad, he insisted, should be a Third Dominion. 

Among the British officers who were just as shocked as 
he was by this decision, was Sir Arthur Lothian, who retired 
from the office of the Resident of Hyderabad on 26th November, 
1946. 

In his Kingdoms of Yesterday Lothian dwells regretfully 
upon the glorious era which would have dawned on India, 
had his wishes been fulfilled. According to him he had loved 
India; and so no doubt he had, but with that parental solici¬ 
tude which characterised most of the British bureaucrats who 
carried the ‘White Man's Burden’ so bravely in this country. 
Every one, it seems, loved Lothian in return. Once, to draw 
upon his own testimony, not less than three of the Nizam’s 
advisers shed tears in his presence at the very prospect of 
carrying on their duties without him. On another occasion 
an Indian Prince wept and would not be comforted when 
faced with the possibility of the British departing from India. 
It did not strike Sir Arthur that the day when the* British 
would leave India and the States be integrated was looked 
forward to by the subjects of the Princes as the day of their 
deliverance. 

Sir Arthur Lothian was a great protagonist of Hyderabad 
as the ‘Third Dominion’. It is even possible that he himself 
had presented the idea to the Nizam in the first place; at any 
rate. Sir Conrad Corfield, the Adviser to the Crown Represen¬ 
tative, was its active sponsor. 

If India was to be divided, as seemed certain, its balkani¬ 
zation, according to the British political oflBcers, was the only 
alternative which would enable the British to continue to bear 
the ‘White Man’s Burden.’ India therefore should be split in¬ 
to several dominions, loosely woven into a confederacy, each 
unit to be closely linked with the United Kingdom. It was in 
this solution that the Nizam saw the chance to fulfil his cherish¬ 
ed ambition of becoming independent. 

Sir Walter Monckton was the most formidable instru¬ 
ment of the Nizam’s policy. An astute diplomat, possessing 
immense foresight, he played the triple role of a constitutional 
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adviser, a roving ambassador with close contacts with the 
leaders of the British Conservative Party and an intimate friend 
of Lord Mc»iintbatten. To my esteem for his great forensic 
ability was soon to be added respect for his flair for carrying 
on negotiations. 

By the end of 1945, when coming events had begun to 
cast their shadow on the political landscape of India, Sir 
Walter Monckton was engaged in strengthening the position 
of the Nizam in London and New Delhi and exploring the 
possibility of an alternative arrangement to Hyderabad’s 
accession to India. 

During the time that I was in Hyderabad, I had an im¬ 
pression that Sir Walter had ceased to carry weight with 
Jinnah. 

Naturally, Sir Walter’s first concern was with his client’s 
interests which, according to him, lay in some sort of loose 
association of Hyderabad with the Indian Union, with com¬ 
plete autonomy. He felt that with his influence he could secure 
the most mvourable terms for his client along those lines by 
wearing out the resistance of the Indian leaders. 

So far as I could find. Sir Walter had no personal contacts 
with any of the Congress leaders; certainly none with Sardar; 
perhaps they distrusted him. 

Till the middle of 1948, when Sir Walter gave up the 
Nizam’s case in despair, he enjoyed the confidence both of the 
Nizam and of Lord Mountbatten, but for entirely different 
reasons. The Nizam hoped that on account of his powerful 
influence over Lord Mountbatten and the leaders of the Con¬ 
servative Party in Britain, Sir Walter would secure practical 
independence for Hyderabad. Lord Mountbatten, on the 
other hand, believed that it was Sir Walter alone who could 
help him to secure the accession of Hyderabad to India. 

The personal diary of Campbell-Johnson pays repeated tri¬ 
bute to Sir Walter's magnificent skill in negotiation. The fact 
was, however, that Lord Mountbatten had no mental reserva¬ 
tions while dealing with him. With the Nizam, on the other 
hand, unfathomable mental reservation was a congenital gift, 
and I am sure Sir Walter was aware of that. 
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THE RISE OF KASIM RAZVI 

A t this distance of time Kasim Razvi appears like an im¬ 
aginary hero of some mediaeval romance, but, unfortu¬ 
nately for the people of Hyderabad and for India, he was 
only too much alive. 

Razvi, of the fiery eyes and passionate oratory, was a fana¬ 
tic with a single-track mind. He believed himself to be a 
heaven-appointed leader whose mission it was to liberate the 
Muslims of the Deccan from the Indian Union. But this was 
only the first step. The next was to be the annexation of the 
Circars, the east coast districts of the Province of Madras, to 
Hyderabad. His Muslim crusaders were then to march to 
Delhi to replant the Asafia flag on the Red Fort of the Moghuls, 
and never were they to rest till ‘the waves of the Bay of Bengal 
washed the feet of our sovereign’. 

He insisted on the right of the Muslims to enslave the 
Hindu, who was none but a ‘kafir’ and ‘a worshipper of stone 
and monkey’: ‘who drinks cows’ urine and eats cow-dung in the 
name of religion’; who is ‘a barbarian in every sense of the 
word’. On the other hand, to be a Muslim was to invite danger; 
‘a Muslim is one who would set at naught all the earthly pow¬ 
ers and make the whole world his enemy’. 

None became more dangerously intoxicated with these 
words than the man who uttered them. Within less than a 
year Razvi had succeeded in becoming an irresistible driving 
force in Hyderabad, leading even the Nizam to the belief that 
his cherished aim was almost within his grasp. He had launched 
insensate attacks against the terror-stricken Hindus of 
Hyderabad, carried fire and sword to hundreds of harmless 
and unarmed villages, and at last forced the Government of 
India to take police action to put an end to his terroristic 
activities. 

The men who were encouraging Razvi to be the spear¬ 
head of this wild movement from a safe distance shrewdly 
banked on various factors. According to them once the stan¬ 
dard of Muslim domination erf the Deccan was raised, the 
Muslims of North India would flock to it. The Hindus of the 
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State, if sufficiently harassed, would cease to look across the 
boundaries of the State towards their co-religionists in India 
for help. Eventually, feeling themselves abandoned, they would 
submit to political slavery by agreeing to a 50 ; 50 Muslim- 
non-Muslim ratio in the legislature and to the divine right of 
the Nizam, as representing the Muslim community, to be the 
lord and master of them all. 

These men believed that, whatever they chose to do, the 
Government of India was too unstable and its army too ill- 
organized to venture on any strong action against Hyderabad 
and that if the Government began such a venture, the Muslims 
of India would rise as one man and overthrow it. 

In any event, the Hindus of Hyderabad could, in an emer¬ 
gency, serve as hostages. Tf the Indian Union ventures to 
enter Hyderabad’, threatened Razvi, ‘the invaders will see the 
burning everywhere of the bodies of one crore and sixty-five 
lakhs. We Muslims will not spare others when we ourselves 
are not allowed to exist.' 

During the nine months that I was able to study Razvi and 
his activities, I never found him to falter on the path he had 
chosen. Of the miserable crew that brought ruin to Hydera¬ 
bad, he alone did not seek safety in a flight to Pakistan when 
the crisis came, or perhaps could not. 

Under Razvi, the Razakars enveloped themselves in the 
cloak of holy crusaders. When joining the corps, a Razakar 
took a solemn pledge to sacrifice his life for the Ittehad and 
Hyderabad when called upon to do so by ‘my leader’. ‘In the 
name of Allah’, the pledge ran, ‘I do hereby promise to fight 
to the last to maintain the supremacy of the Muslim power in 
the Deccan.’ 

In January, 1948, when I went to Hyderabad, more than 
thirty thousand volunteers—^men, women and children—^were 
on the rolls of the corps. By July-August, 1948, over a hun¬ 
dred thousand had been enrolled. The target was five times 
that number. 

The activities of the Razakars were varied. They held 
demonstrations in Hyderabad and other towns in the districts, 
denouncing all who opposed them in violent terms. They 
harassed individuals who favoured accession to the Union or 
responsible government in the State. They overawed the public 
by staging marches on foot or cycles, in buses or lorries. While 
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on the march they brandished spears and swords and some¬ 
times fired blank shots in the air. 

With or without the co-operation of the Nizam’s police, 
the Razakars took punitive action against villages on pretexts 
which ranged from the misdeeds of individuals to a raid by a 
few Communists or a well-engineered mud-throwing at a mos¬ 
que by an agent provocateur. With the aid of the police again 
they raided border villages in the Union in order to pursue 
a victim, or to inflict reprisals for the act of some unknown 
suspect. 

The Razakars ran a school of espionage and propaganda. 
Some of the trainees, in the guise of Brahman priests, would 
encourage the Hindus of a village to inflict injury on a local 
mosque. This would infuriate the local Muslims. The Ra¬ 
zakars would then fly to their rescue, injure or kill leading 
villagers, and plunder and burn their houses. 

The Razakars also infiltrated in various guises the terri¬ 
tory of the Indian Union, and established a network of agents 
to smuggle arms and recruit Mushm volunteers for the State 
Police or the army. Some of the more adventurous spirits 
among them also spread out in different parts of the country 
to rouse Muslim feeling against the Union and to encourage 
an exodus to Hyderabad. It was hoped that in this way the 
communal ratio of the State would be substantially altered. 

The Ittehad leaders maintained that the Razakar move¬ 
ment was the spontaneous expression of the unwillingness of 
the Muslims of Hyderabad to accede to the Union. This view, 
sedulously propagated, was intended for consumption in New 
Delhi and abroad. No one, however, was prepared to swallow 
it unless he happened to be biassed against India. 

The Razakars had almost unlimited means at their dis¬ 
posal, and who but the Nizam’s Government could have built 
them up? They used several three-ton lorries and dozens of 
jeeps and one-ton trucks. They demanded free transport frwn 
the Nizam’s State Railway and the Road Transport Service of 
the State and in spite of petrol being in short supply, had 
plentiful supplies from the Government depots. 

The Nizam’s Government obligingly disarmed the Hindus 
in village after village. The arms so recovered were used by 
the Razakars. Later, they were also found using old firearms 
supplied by the Nizam’s Government. Later still, th^ used 
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modern weapons, smuggled into the State by Sydney Cotton, 
the aerial gun-runner. 

The Ittehad had a good publicity machine at its disposal 
in its psychological war against India, During the year 1948, 
it conducted seven daily and six weekly papers in Urdu and 
the Nizam’s Radio was at their service. Day after day they 
published or broadcast attacks against the Union and often 
against Panditji, Sardar or myself. In the publicity campaign, 
the speeches of Razvi appeared prominently and frequently. 
Anti-Indian news items from the Pakistan Radio or news¬ 
papers describing the imaginary discomfiture of the Indian 
army on the Kashmir Front were also served up for the benefit 
of the gullible Muslim public of the State. 

The headquarters of the Razakars were situated, ironical¬ 
ly enough, at Dar-u-Salam, the Abode of Peace. Razvi lived 
and worked there, controlling fifty-two centres in the State, 
each under an administrative commander. At these centres 
the Razakars were recruited and given training in drill and 
musketry by retired soldiers; at a few centres, even men serv¬ 
ing in the army and the police helped. 

Nawab Deen Yar Jung, the Police Commissioner, a trusted 
man of the Nizam, enjoyed the reputation of being a staunch 
supporter of Razvi and had considerable influence over him. 
The brains-trust of the Ittehad, which at the time consisted of 
Moin Nawaz Jung and Syed Taqi-ud-Din, with Mir Laik Ali 
as financier, was thirsting for the blootl of Sir Mirza and began 
to exert its influence, on the Nizam particularly, through Deen 
Yar Jung. 

The men who constituted the brains-trust of the Ittehad 
thought that Razvi was their man. Razvi returned the compli¬ 
ment; he believed them to be his tools. 

By 1946, the Ittehad had given up its proselytizing acti¬ 
vity, but the Nizam’s Government continued to give large 
grants to mosques, which, in one form or another, went towards 
decoying helpless Hindus into Islam. Where this could not be 
done, the thumb-screw of coercion was applied, though care 
was taken not to rouse the Hindu community to violent oppo¬ 
sition. 

The poor Harijans in the villages found it hard to resist 
such temptation or pressure and I came across some very odd 
cases of conversion among them. A starving Harijan family 
would permit one of its members to turn Muslim to earn his 
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reward, while the rest of the family, including the convert’s 
wife, would remain Hindu. 

The situation in such families was sometimes full of hum¬ 
our. The converted husband would sit for his meals apart 
from the family in beard and fez and would be served by his 
wife from a distance. The convert might be the father of her 
children, but that made no difference; the wife was a Hindu 
and remained one; he was only a Muslim for convenience. 

When the pressure was relaxed the converted generally re¬ 
verted to their ancestral religion. 

The Deendars, however, remained active proselytizers, 
though, by January, 1948, their influence had become limited. 

The head of this religious sect styled himself ‘Hazarat 
Maulana Siddiq Deendar Channa Basaweswar Qible’. He 
posed as the avatar of Channa Basaweswar, the ancient founder 
of the Lingayat sect of the Hindus and claimed to have the 
same divine marks on his body as that saint. 

Four of Siddiq’s lieutenants also declared themselves to 
be the Hindu divinities, Vyas, Sri Krishna, Narasimha and 
Veerabhadra. Of course the Nizam had a secure place in the 
pantheon; he was Dharmaraja, the god of righteousness of the 
Hindu scriptures. 

Siddiq had his headquarters in Hyderabad. His followers, 
reckoned to be five hundred strong, had no ostensible means 
of livelihood. They wore the green turban of Muslim divines, 
the saffron robe of Hindu sadhus and beard in the style of the 
Sikhs. When the situation in a village grew tense, they led the 
Muslims against the Hindus. When they set out to loot the 
possessions of the Hindus, they dressed as Razakars. 

The exploits of Siddiq were reminiscent of a forgotten age. 
At one time he even started to collect an army for the purpose 
of capturing Hampi, the ruins of the capital of the vanished 
empire of Vijayanagar, to recover its buried treasure. 

His attacks on the Hindus were characterised by neither 
taste nor self-restraint. In the religious literature of the Deen¬ 
dars, Siddiq was represented as shooting lions, tigers, leopards 
and foxes, all of which had the shape of Sikhs, Hindus, Chris¬ 
tians and Lingayats. One of their books, AwanuUNas, con¬ 
tained the following exhortation:— 

My Muslim brethren! , The Qoran has taught you only 
one thing: that is, to change the country in which you live 
into Pakistan; in other words, to compel others to drink of tbs 
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waters of the Qoran-e-Majid. A bowJ containing one-quarter 
milk and three-quarters dixng cannot be called clean. Whether 
it is Arabistan, or Turkestan or Afghanistan, so long as it con¬ 
tains Kafiristan in its territory, it cannot be called Pakistan. 

Siddiq began to pursue his proselsrtizing activities vigor¬ 
ously, He also declared a jehad (a religious war) against the 
shrines of the Hindus and issued a public appeal for one lakh 
volunteers and a loan of Rs. 5,00,000 for the purpose. No step 
was taken by the authorities against him. The Hindus, there¬ 
upon, on January 10, 1932, submitted a petition to the 
Nizam to check his activities. When the opposition became too 
strong, the Nizam’s Government imposed some kind of restric¬ 
tion on Siddiq’s activities, but till 1948 he continued to function, 
though on a very limited scale. The Nizam’s Government then 
imposed some restriction on his activities. 

Because he claimed to be a reincarnated Hindu saint, 
Siddiq was thoroughly disliked by the fanatic Razvi, who also 
considered him a potential rival. Meanwhile, although the 
Razakars looked upon the Deendars with contempt, they tole¬ 
rated them as convenient allies for the terrorisation of the 
Hindus. 
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SARDAR’S CHESS BOARD 

T he central figure of the drama which was being enacted 
in India during the year 1946-47 was the indomitable 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Home, States and Information. 

Before August 1947, the composite Government of India 
consisted of the Congress and the Muslim League representa¬ 
tives. It was a divided house. Sardar had, therefore, to carry 
on interminable manoeuvres in order that the Congress wing 
was not outwitted. After August, the whole structure of 
Government had to be re-built both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces, a process which equally tested his statesmanship. 

The communal conflicts in several parts of North India 
following the Partition, had seriously affected internal order 
in the country. It had to be restored and that too with the 
help of the attenuated services and the disorganised police and 
military forces. Refugees, in tens of thousands, were pouring 
into India from Pakistan and raising tremendous problems of 
accommodation as also of the maintenance of order. The post- 
Partition problems involved the division of assets and liabili¬ 
ties between the newly formed countries and the separation of 
forces and stores and other cognate matters. All these pro¬ 
blems required to be handled with tact, vigour and firmness. 
It was Sardar who bore the burden which they imposed. 

The situation was complicated by the stand taken by a 
large group of Muslims in India in favour of Pakistan. To 
Sardar, this was high treason. He made no secret of his view 
that the Muslims who were disloyal to India had no place in it. 
He said on several occasions that they should cross over to the 
country to which they were expressing loyalty. In one of his 
speeches he said: 

There are four and-a half crores of Muslims in India, many 
of whom helped the creation of Pakistan. How can one believe 
that they will change overnight? The Muslims say that they 
are loyal citizens and therefore why should anybody doubt their 
bona ftdes? To them, I would say: 'Why do you ask us? Search 
your own conscience’. 1 

1 P. D. Saggi, Life & Work of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, p. 54. 
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On another occasion he said; 

I want to ask the Indian Muslims only one question. In 
the recent All-India Muslim Conference, why did you not open 
your mouth on the Kashmir issue? Why did you not condemn 
the action of Pakistan? 

These things create doubt in the minds of the people. So 
I want to say a word as a friend of Muslims as it is the duty 
of a good friend to speak frankly. It is your duty now to sail 
in the same boat and sink or swim together. I want to tell you 
very clearly that you cannot ride two horses. You select one 
horse, whichever you like best. 

In the Constituent Assembly, one of the Lucknow Muslim 
Leaguers pleaded for separate electorates and reservation of 
seats. I had to open my mouth and say that he could not have 
it both ways. Now he is in Pakistan. Those who want to go 
to Pakistan can go there and live in peace. Let us live here 
in peace and work for ourselves.’ 

Immediately after Partition, the relations of India and 
Pakistan were very strained. Pakistan, Sardar felt, was vir¬ 
tually at war with India; he therefore tried to prevent the 
transfer of further defence stores to that country. It was also 
at his instance that the Government of India withheld the pay¬ 
ment of the Rs. 55 crores payable to Pakistan under the Parti¬ 
tion arrangements. 

Gandhiji, however, went on a fast on the issue of payment 
of this sum and had the decision of the Government of India 
reversed. 

There were open differences between Panditji and Sardar; 
and so there were between him and Gandhiji. At the very 
moment of triumph the ship which they were steering was on 
the rocks. This made Sardar’s task extremely difficult. 

From about the middle of 1946, when the policy of trans¬ 
fer of power to Indian hands was being canvassed. Sir Conrad 
Corfield, the Political Adviser of the Crown Representative, 
was, after Mr. Jinnah, the biggest headache of the Congress. 
He was then doing his best to organise the Indian Princes into 
a Third Force for collective bargaining with the Dominion of 
India. 

The astute Nawab of Bhopal was his ally. He put for¬ 
ward a new doctrine of collective sovereignty of the Princes. 
No prince could accede to the Indian Dominion without the 
consent of the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes; in other 

** P. D. Saggi, Life & Work of Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, p. 62. 
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words, himself. And all his sympathies were against the Con¬ 
gress. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, besides the Nawab of Bho¬ 
pal, was the only ruler with any considerable degree of 
influence over a section of the Princes. He had been hostile 
to Sardar and distrustful of his policies since the Rajkot episode 
of 1938-39. He was, therefore, consolidating his position with 
the other Princes of Kathiawad for negotiating with the British 
or with Sardar from a position of strength. 

All this suited those British officials who wanted to sabo¬ 
tage the plan of the Labour Government of the U, K. If India 
was to be independent, at least a part of it must be left 
sufficiently weak to render the British hold indispensable. 

While Sardar was spreading his net, the Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly came to an arrangement 
with the Negotiating Committee of the Chamber of Princes. 
As a result, the Maharajas of Baroda, Bikaner, Cochin, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Patiala, Rewa and Udaipur decided to send their 
representatives to it in April 1947. 

Sardar decided to deal with the other Princes separately. 
The influence and the guiding hand of Sardar were felt 
throughout this period in the various moves which ultimately 
integrated Hyderabad with India. I do not know whether he 
could have expressed himself in the devout words which Bis- 
mark once used: 

A statesman cannot create anything himself. He must wait 
and li-sten until he hears the steps of God sounding through 
events; then leap out and grasp the hem of his garment. 

Anyway Sardar was all the time waiting and listening, if 
not to the steps of God, at least to the crashing of events. At 
no time would it have been true to say that Sardar was content 
to take a back seat in the protracted and tortuous negotiations 
which were being carried on with the Nizam, Laik Ali and 
other representatives of the Ittehad. 

In 1947 Sardar was confronted with the same situation 
which faced Bismark on the eve of the North German 
Confederation in 1862. The hostile forces that he had to meet 
already existed and the master weapon in his hands, as in the 
case of the German Chancellor, was the popular will to unity. 
The fate of the Princes—of those who accepted Sardar’s 
advice voluntarily and out of a sense of patriotism, or of others 
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who misguidedly thought that they could defeat the destiny 
of India—^was already predetermined. 

When Sardar took charge of the newly formed Ministry 
of States, most of the Princes had ranged themselves against 
the consolidation of the country. Immediately on assuming 
his new ofiSce, Sardar expressed his views on what the future 
relations between the Union and the States should be:— 

Now that British rule is ending, the demand has been made 
that the States should regain their independence. In so far as 
Paramountcy embodied the submission of States to foreign will, 
I have every sympathy with this demand, but I do not think it 
can be their desire to utilise this freedom from domination in a 
manner which is injurious to the common interest of India or 
which militates against the ultimate Paramountcy or popular 
Interests and welfare which might result in the abandonment of 
that mutually useful relationship that has developed between 
British India and Indian States during the last century. i 

The British Cabinet also played fair and Lord Mountbatten 
was extremely helpful. Sardar was swift and irresistible and 
V. P. Menon was deftness itself. The Princes had little power 
to combine as their own people did not want them and many 
felt lost without a protecting power. 

How the States came to be integrated is a matter of history 
which has recently been narrated by Sri V. P. Menon in his 
Story of the Integration of Indian States. But in all the end¬ 
less negotiations and manoeuvres—and I was in touch with 
some of them—^the uncanny statesmanship of Sardar provided 
the directing force. There were times when everything looked 
as if Indian unity would never come into being, but Sardar led 
or drove every Prince towards the integration of the States 
with the Union with the relentless inevitability of fate. 

Amongst the progressive Indian statesmen associated with 
the Princes, Sir B. L. Mitter, the Prime Minister of the Gaek- 
wad of Baroda, who was in close touch with Sardar, was the 
first to take a bold stand. To Sir Conrad Corfield, who wanted 
to carry on negotiations with the Congress on behalf of the 
Indian Princes as an ‘honest broker’, he retorted, ‘we want no 
brokers, honest or dishonest.’ 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, the Prime Minister of Jaipur, 
was the most clear-sighted of the Prime Ministers of the States 
and he ably seconded the efforts of V. P. Menon to secure the 
accession of the States. 

1 p. D. Saggi, lAfe A Work of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, p. 34. 
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I had had friendly or professional relations with several 
of the Princes and was in touch with them throughout. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner had consulted me with regard to the 
establishment of responsible government in his State. Support¬ 
ed by his Prime Minister—Sardar K. M. Panikkar—he was one 
of the Princes to agree to accession at once. On one occasion 
he told me that he had promised Lord Mountbatten to do his 
bit. Later, however, when Bikaner was integrated with Rajas¬ 
than, he was dissatisfied. 

In 1946, under my professional advice, the Rulers of the 
Deccan States decided to form a Union. If I am right, I first 
coined the word ‘Rajpramukh’ for their Constitution which I 
drafted. 

Since 1944 I was closely associated with the late Maharana 
Sir Bhupal Singh Bahadur of Udaipur and the Maharaja of 
Panna in a scheme for establishing a university at Chittod. 
The Maharana also took my advice on constitutional matters, 
and early in 1947 I accepted his invitation to be his Honorary 
Constitutional Adviser. I also drafted the new Constitution of 
Udaipur for him which, incidentally, brought fundamental 
rights, universal franchise and parliamentary sovereignty into 
legal operation for the first time in India. 

At times Sardar had to deal with a highly tieacherous 
situation demanding the utmost dexterity. The Maharajkumar 
of Jaisalmer was one of the covenanting party to the Union of 
Rajasthan, which I had helped to set up. His great fear was 
that he would not be able to defend his State in case Pakistan, 
which was contiguous, took possession of it. I took him to 
Gandhiji as well as to Sardar, both of whom gave him assu¬ 
rances. 

The Maharajkumar was, however, induced by the Maha¬ 
raja of Jodhpur, to accompany him to see Mr. Jinnah. The 
architect of Pakistan was anxious to carve out a Pakistan en¬ 
clave which would cleave India in the West. He had, there¬ 
fore, offered tempting terms to the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

The Nawab of Bhopal was one of those rulers who wanted 
to stand out of accession to India, claiming that he would not 
join either Dominion. In fact, his sympathies were all for 
Pakistan. The Maharaja of Jodhpur who was under his influ¬ 
ence, against the advice of Sri C. S. Venkatachar, I.C.S., who 
was then his Prime Minister, approached the Maharajas of 
Baroda and Udaipur to join him in acceding to Pakistan, so that 
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it might extend right across through Jodhpur, Udaipur, Indore, 
Bhopal and Baroda. Messengers went to and fro. Hurried 
consultations were held. Menon describes his interview with 
the Maharaja at the time when the latter whipped out a 
revolver and threatened to kill him. Anyway, the move of 
Pakistan was ultimately frustrated. ^ 

When the Maharaja of Udaipur received the invitation to 
enter into his arrangement with H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
and other Princes, this descendant of Rana Pratap replied, 
‘My choice was made by my ancestors. If they had faltered, 
they would have left us a kingdom as large as Hyderabad. They 
did not; neither shall I. I am with India.’ 

The next day his agent telephoned to me at Delhi to ask 
whether I approved of his reply. I replied that I not only 
approved, but was filled with admiration for it. Nothing 
nobler could have been said by Rana Pratap’s descendant, and 
this, too, on the eve of the possible extinction of his fifteen- 
hundred year old dynastic rule. 

When the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, on the advice 
of Mr. Jayakar, was trying to promote a Union of some of the 
Princes, the Maharaja of Panna and one or two other Princes 
had a meeting at my residence in Bombay. We came to the 
conclusion that a Union of Rajasthan should be promoted with 
the Maharana of Udaipur as the Rajpramukh. 

The idea was put in practice at Udaipur where I helped 
in forming the Union of the Rajasthan States, other than Jai¬ 
pur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Bharatpur and Dholpur. This Union, 
which was formed under the leadership of the Maharana of 
Udaipur and the Maharajas of Panna, Kotah, Dungarpur, Bundi 
and Jaisalmer, also included several States of Saurashtra. A 
minister was appointed and the Abu office of the British Resi¬ 
dent of Rajasthan was taken charge of by one of the federa¬ 
ting States. A little after its birth, however, the Union was 
replaced by the greater Rajasthan Union formed by the Sardar. 

In the beginning, the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
though his leanings were towards India, found it difficult to 
make a choice between India and Pakistan. He, therefore, 
postponed the decision to accede to one of the two dominions. 
He wanted the situation and the relations between the two 
Dominions to become stabilised before he made his fina l 

1 Menon, Integration of States, p. 170. 
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decision. In the interval, however, he was desirous of coming 
to a Standstill Agreement with both India and Pakistan. In 
this connection he was prompted solely by the interest of his 
own State which was geographically linked with both the 
Dominions. 

Pakistan readily agreed to the Maharaja's suggestion and 
signed the Standstill Agreement. If implemented, it would 
have given Pakistan a legitimate foot-hold in the valley which 
later might be enlarged gradually, or, at an appropriate 
moment, converted into a military occupation. India, on 
the other hand, could not agree to this course; the communi¬ 
cations between the territory of the newly-formed Dominion 
of India and Kashmir were far from easy and any such agree¬ 
ment would only remain on paper. 

The position remained in this fluid stage till 22nd October 
1947. Then the tribal raids, sponsored or supported by Pakis¬ 
tan, left no choice to the Maharaja but to seek India’s aid in 
safeguarding not only the integrity but the very existence of 
Kashmir. 

India, however, would not go to the Maharaja’s aid with¬ 
out formal accession. In the result, he signed an Instrument 
of Accession. India went to the rescue of Keishmir. Pakistan’s 
aggression was arrested. 

The Nawab of Junagadh, on the other hand, resisted the 
compulsion of the geographical, cultural and political affinities 
which bound his State to India. Contrary to the promise given 
by him to his brother Princes of Kathiawad (Saurashtra) and 
disregarding the economic interests of his people, he acceded 
to Pakistan. 

In October the people of the State rose in revolt against 
the Nawab. Thereupon he fled to Pakistan, taking with him 
all his cash, securities. Begums, children and dogs. 'The 
Arzi Hakumat, Provisional Government, was set up by some 
leaders of Junagadh according to a declaration which happen¬ 
ed to be drafted by me. Wherever its volunteers went, the 
people rose in their support, the officers of the Nawab fled and 
the Arzi Hakumat entered in occupation. On November 9, 
the Dewan, Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a nwninee of Pakistan, 
unable to carry on the Government any further without popu* 
lar support, invited the Indian Government to take charge of 
the State, 
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The formidable Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was at that 
time the Prime Minister of Travancore. On June 11, he an¬ 
nounced that Travancore had decided to be an independent so¬ 
vereign State from the date of the transfer of power. This an¬ 
nouncement, made by a man of outstanding position in public 
life, on behalf of perhaps the oldest State in India, whose Rulers 
ruled the State in the name and on behalf of their tutelary deity, 
Sri Padmanabha, came to the country as a veritable bombshell. 
His subsequent announcement to appoint a Trade Agent in Pa¬ 
kistan roused bitter resentment. 

I had known Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar since 1915-16 
when we were working together in the Home Rule League: he 
was not only a patriot, but one of the most farseeing Hindu 
statesmen. His attitude came to me also as a rude shock. Per¬ 
haps some day we might be able to find out what led him to 
make that statement. 

Sir C. P.’s intransigence gave a new ray of hope to those 
Princes who had been dreaming of evolving a ‘Third Force’ 
out of the States. In the words of Ali Yavar Jung, ‘they were 
looking to the wizard of Travancore who at least had a sea¬ 
board for the export of his cocoanuts and uranium.’’ 

I was present at a lunch at Birla House after which Sardar 
had a long conversation with Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. We 
were left in no doubt that it had proved infructuous. Sardar, 
to say the least, was furious and determined, if necessary, to 
deal severely with Travancore. Sir C. P., in his interviews 
with the Viceroy, however, was less adamant. After a 
further interview with Lord Mountbatten, writes V. P. Menon, 
‘he (Sir C. P.) agreed that accession was inevitable.’ 

Then there were dramatic developments. Sir C. P. re¬ 
turned to Travancore. The Maharaja signed the Instrument 
of Accession and the Standstill Agreement. Within a few 
hours, if I remember aright. Sir C. P. was attacked with a knife. 
He was wounded and resigned soon after, 

iliere was an interesting postscript to this episode. Sir 
C. P, had come to Delhi some time after leaving Travan¬ 
core. Sardar invited him to lunch and in the invitation wrote: 
‘It is iny nature to be a friend of the friendless.’ Not to be 
outdone, Sir C. P. replied that the ‘friendless’ person had an 
engagement with a friend fordunch on that day. (He wa s 

1 All Yavar Jung, Hydertibocl in Retrotpect, p. 18 . 
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having lunch with Lord Mountbatten.) Sir C. P. ended his 
reply on an optimistic note: ‘Hoping for better luck next time.' 

Many of the Princes were still wavering; they were 
frightened of accession, but more frightened of their own 
people, if they did not accede. They wanted the protection of 
the Indian Union, as they had enjoyed that of the British 
Government, to save them against the aspirations of the people. 
At the same time, they hoped, by some device, to be more 
independent than what they were even under the British. 

When the Princes came to Delhi for a meeting convened 
by the States Ministry of the Government of India, Sardar, 
by a supreme tactical manoeuvre, allowed Lord Mountbatten 
to become the spokesman of his policy. He knew that the 
Princes, with their habitual loyalty towards the British Crown, 
would give greater weight to the advice of the Crown Repre¬ 
sentative. In fact, it is doubtful if Sardar could have achieved 
all that he did so swiftly and peacefully without the active 
support of Lord Mountbatten; for, it was his attitude which 
convinced the Princes that they could get no help at all from 
the British Government. 

Before the conference actually met on July 25, however, 
Sardar, by himself or through V. P. Menon, had secured the 
consent of many rulers of importance. Nevertheless, the back 
of the Princely resistance was not finally broken until, after 
a frank discussion at a private luncheon, the Jam Saheb and 
Her Highness the Maharani of Nawanagar agreed to accept 
Sardar’s policy. 

By December, 1947, the rulers of Eastern States and 
Chhattisgarh had surrendered their sovereignty, so that their 
States might be merged with the neigbouring Indian 
Provinces, 

At the time, in view of the differences that had arisen, 
Sardar had made up his mind to leave the Cabinet, but he 
wanted to consolidate Saurashtra before he left. By the 
middle of the month, therefore, V. P. Menon was commissioned 
to go to Saurashtra to finalise its integration. This proved a 
difficult matter as Saurashtra had the largest number of single 
States in the country and their diversity was baffling. The 
Sardar therefore visited Bombay and Ahmedabad to be near 
enough to handle the situation if need arose. 



CHAPTER VU 


THE CHHATARI DELEGATION 

B oth Lord Mountbatten and Sardar Patel were forceful 
personalities. From their respective points of view, 
both were anxious to solve the problem of Hyderabad 
as rapidly as possible; both were convinced that it must come 
to India, and all concerned naturally wanted to avoid a conflict, 
unless it was thrust upon them. 

From the beginning, however, Sardar knew that the 
Nizam was going to stand out and a show-down would be in¬ 
evitable. He was also fully conscious that Lord Mountbatten 
would strive his utmost to prevent it. Yet, the negotiations 
were left in his hands for Sardar had the fullest confidence in 
his sincerity. 

Sardar also had reasons to be grateful to Lord Mount- 
batten for all that he had done in securing the integration of the 
country. Lord Mountbatten’s association with the negotiations 
had given a wider justification to all that was done in India than 
might have been possible if it had been dealt with purely on a 
domestic level. 

The negotiations with Hyderabad were also more deli¬ 
cate than with other States, as they involved both communal 
emd international repercussions. That Lord Mountbatten 
should be handling them was, therefore, a sure guarantee to 
satisfy the outside world that the approach to the problem was 
not inspired by any communal consideration, but dictated solely 
in the national interests. 

In particular, Sardar wanted to avoid any charge of forc¬ 
ing the pace in respect of a Muslim Prince of the eminence of 
the Nizam, He also knew that Sir Walter Monckton’s relations 
with Lord Mountbatten might make the negotiations easier. 

Sardar’s hands at the time were full of many other im¬ 
portant matters and he did not mind if the negotiations drag¬ 
ged along for a little while. So he played chess with patience 
and skill. Besides V. P. Menon, whose personal relations often 
made it difficult for him to resist the over-optimistic Governor- 
General, he had C. C, Desai, Additional Secretary of States at 
New Delhi and later, at Hyderabad, myself, who happened to 
be in his personal confidence. 
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So far as I could find, Sardar felt that having regard to 
the circumstances in which the country was placed, a begin¬ 
ning had to be made to associate Hyderabad with India even 
on minimum terms acceptable to the Nizam so long as the 
people had some voice in its governance. Once Hyderabad was 
within the orbit of Free India, he was sure that the people of 
Hyderabad could be relied upon to assert themselves. Popular 
Government, however limited in scope, would make closer 
association on the lines desired inevitable. To this end he 
welcomed the assistance of Lord Mountbatten. In doing so, 
he took the risk of being forced to a compromise with some of 
his basic ideals on the subject. 

At the same time, Lord Mountbatten was scrupulously 
correct, never failing to obtain the consent of Sardar to all his 
moves. But many times, Sardar agreed to the concessions 
given to the Nizam unwillingly, or with the knowledge—for I 
took pains to keep him posted—^that the concessions were not 
likely to be accepted. 

Though Lord Mountbatten did his utmost to bring the 
Nizam round to an acceding frame of mind, the Nizam and his 
advisers were left under the impression that, given patience 
and Sir Walter’s skill and influence, Hyderabad could keep its 
independence, if not in form, certainly in substance. 

As stated by a verbal device in the Indian Independence 
Act, the British Parliament had satisfied its conscience by releas¬ 
ing the Indian Princes from their allegiance to the British 
Crown. It ignored the weighty considerations that had driven 
its Governors-General for over a century to unify India by coer¬ 
cion or diplomacy and by making and breaking treaties. How¬ 
ever, following the policy of the moment. Lord Mountbatten 
had repeatedly pledged himself not to be a party to the Nizam’s 
accession to India by means other than gentle persuasion. 

Sir Walter Monckton never lost an opportunity of impress¬ 
ing upon Lord Mountbatten that no pressure should be exerted 
on the Nizam to give up his sovereignty. In one of his letters 
to the Nizam he wrote: 

He (Lord Mountbatten) had hitherto been a little afraid on 
this score (publicising the negotiations) and never liked the idea 
of the publication of the brochure which he knew we were pre¬ 
paring, because I often used the fact of our Intention to publish 
the brochure as an argument to make the Dominion, of India 
cautious in their attitude towards the State. 
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The Nizam and his advisers, from their own point of view, 
therefore exploited fully some of the different reasons that 
impelled Sardar to take Lord Mountbatten’s assistance. They 
believed—and not wrongly—that Lord Mountbatten was their 
best guarantee against any positive action that could be taken 
by the Government of India against Hyderabad. In spite of 
this, if they failed, it was because they were the victims of 
exuberant communal passions. Lacking realism, they were un¬ 
able to sense the importance of the time and the atmosphere, as 
also of the value of Lord Mountbatten’s presence in India. 

In these negotiations the fate of India therefore hung upon 
the persuasive skill of Lord Mountbatten, which was expected 
to tame such an inveterate lover of autocratic power and 
Islamic domination as the Nizam. Both he and Sir Walter 
were emotionally unaware, that to allow Hyderabad to remain 
autonomous would be the end of India. Not only the compul¬ 
sion of geography, to use Lord Mountbatten’s words, but the 
compulsion of history, language, culture, ethnic homogeneity 
and of political unity, made Hyderabad an indissoluble part 
of India. 

Campbell-Johnson refers to Lord Mountbatten’s views at 
this time in the following words:— 

During Ismay’s and my visit to London, Mountbatten used 
all his resources as a conciliator to find the formula that would 
close the gap between accession and association. He even went 
so far as to recommend a lavish document—a hand-written vellum 
scroll, perhaps—with a heading confined to some such archaism 
as ‘Know all men by these presents.’ It could then be accepted 
by both parties as an ‘instrument’, without suffix or prefix, but 
meaning accession to the Sardar and association to His Exalicd 
Highness! ^ 

Did the author expect us to believe that Lord Mountbatten 
had such a poor opinion of the realism with which Sardar 
and the advisers of the Nizam, if not the Nizam himself, were 
endowed? 

Lord Mountbatten, however, was anxious to secure some 
kind of agreement with Hyderabad before he left India. Mir 
Laik Ali and Moin Nawaz knew of his anxiety and therefore 
remained under the impression that he would accept any 
arrangement rather than permit a breakdown. 

The Nizam decided to open negotiations with India for a 
treaty on the basis of independence, not accession. At the 
1 Mistion with Mountbatten, p. 231. 
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beginning of July, he sent a delegation consisting of the Nawab 
of Chhatari, his Prime Minister, Sir Waiter Monckton and 
Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, the then Minister for Constitutional 
Affairs, to negotiate with the Government of India. Kasim 
Razvi also accompanied the Chhatari Delegation, 

When in Delhi, they sought the advice of Mr. Jinnah. I 
can easily imagine the interview. My old friend and political 
leader of the Home Rule League days, would be sitting cross- 
legged, wrapt in detached majesty, his hand playing with his 
monocle. The others would be sitting in respectful silence. 
Soon, as was usual with Mr. Jinnah, he would deliver in his 
jerky manner and with authoritarian gestures, a homily on 
what every one should do. 

It appears that on this occasion the architect of Pakistan 
expressed the hope that if pressure was brought to bear on 
Hyderabad, it should, like the great martyr. Imam Husain, 
immolate itself rather than sacrifice its independence. 

He expressed the view that responsible Government could 
not be introduced in Indian States all at once. It required a 
political experience and training which was lacking in the 
people of the States. There could be no doubt that some time 
would be required before responsible Government could be 
introduced. A beginning had, however, to be made. It was 
the duty of the administrators to take the people into their 
confidence. But the progress towards responsible Government 
should be speedy. 

The Nawab of Chhatari appears to have brought Mr. Jinnah 
down to earth by asking a very pertinent question: ‘Would 
Pakistan come to the help of Hyderabad if it was faced by an 
ultimatum from India?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Jinneih as emphatically as ever. ‘Pakis¬ 
tan cannot help Hyderabad with material aid,’’ 

On July 25, Lord Mountbatten, by his famous Address 
to the Chamber of Princes, invited the Princes of India to 
accede to the Indian Union. By then some of the leading 
Princes, led by the Maharajas of Nawanagar, Baroda, Mysore, 
Bikaner, Gwalior and Patiala, had agreed to accede on the basis 
that Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications should be 
transferred to the Union. The last day for signing the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession was fixed for August 15. Meanwhile, 

1 AU Yawar Jung, Hyderabad in Retroepeet, p. 19. 
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Lord Mountbatten formed a negotiating committee compris¬ 
ing various Princes and the Prime Ministers of some of the 
States. The Nawab of Chhatari however declined to join the 
negotiating committee and the negotiations with Hyderabad 
were suspended. 

Razvi felt that the cold reception given by Mr. Jinnah 
would unnerve the Ittehad and the Nizam. With character- 
istic energy, therefore, he turned the tables on the negotia¬ 
tors. He returned to Hyderabad and publicly denounced the 
majority members of the delegation as a set of traitors. The 
Nawab of Chhatari was a traitor because he had a zamindari 
in U.P.; Ali Yavar Jung, because he was a stooge of Nehru 
and Patel; Sir Walter Monckton, because he was a friend of 
Lord Mountbatten. Only Pingle Venkatarama Reddi and Mr. 
Rahim were staunch and true and saved the situation; they had 
prevented a betrayal of Hyderabad by refusing to allow a 
letter to be sent to Lord Mountbatten conceding Defence and 
External Affairs. 

That letter, as it happened, had been approved by the 
Nizam. The usual allegation was thereupon put forward 
that the letter which the Nawab of Chhatari was going to 
send to the Governor-General was not the one which had been 
approved by the Nizam. 

On August 5, the members of the Chhatari Delegation 
returned to Hyderabad to confront an angry Nizam and a 
Muslim public denouncing them as traitors. 

The Indian Princes had betrayed them, said the Nizam; 
he had therefore decided to fall back on the British assurance 
that he would be allowed to associate himself with the United 
Kingdom directly rather than forced to join either of the two 
Unions. The ardent Ittehad Minister, Abdul Rahim, and Mein 
Nawaz Jung now advised him to proceed on the basis of de 
facto independence. 

The Nawab of Chhatari in his mild way tried to show up 
the Ittehad. When the Ittehad leaders talked of making pre¬ 
parations to fight India, he again approached Mr. Jinnah to 
inquire whether he could spare any arms for Hyderabad. ‘Not 
a gun,' replied the Qaid-e-Azam. Arms were however neces¬ 
sary and the pro-Ittehad ministers induced the Nawab of Chha¬ 
tari to send General Ell Edroos, the Ccanmander of the Hydera¬ 
bad Army, to Elurope to arrange for their supply. 
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Nawab Ali Yavar Jung was also asked to proceed to the 
U.K. and the U.S.A.—of course in company with Laik Ali — 
to conclude a defensive alliance with them. He was shrewd 
enough not to undertake the work and resigned office. With 
his resignation began a drive to get highly placed Shia officers 
to retire from the services, for the Ittehad was dominated by 
the Sunnis.'' 

On the night of August 14, at a farewell banquet given 
to the last of the British Residents, the Nizam said: 

It is still my desire and the desire of Hyderabad to remain 
within the Family of Nations known as the British Common¬ 
wealth.. .After all the.se years of friendship, I am confident that 
the ties which bind Hyderabad to Great Britain will not be 
severed. 

In his reply, Mr. Herbert, the out-going Resident, reflect¬ 
ed the mood of the Political Department when he said: 

... I join with Your Exalted Highness in the hope that a new 
relationship between them (Hyderabad and Great Britain) may 
soon be created and may prove as enduring as that which is 
pas.sing away. 2 

According to a guest who was present on this occasion, the 
Resident also uttered a prophecy that as New Delhi was likely 
to collapse in no time, he would be back in a few months. 
The Nizam also wound up by saying: ‘When the British go 
from India, I shall become an independent sovereign.' 

The Resident did not rest content with words. Most of 
the Residency files were destroyed and three military bar¬ 
racks—two in Secunderabad and one in Aurangabad—^were 
handed over to the Nizam’s Government. The Hyderabad 
Residency and considerable military equipment belonging to 
the Government of India were handed over to the Nizam’s 
Government either for an inadequate price or none. The 
Hakimpeth Aerodrome was similarly given up. 


'* All Yavar Jung, Hyderahad in Retroapect, p. 22. 

2 Hyderabad’t Relation* with the Dominion of India (publiahed by tba 
Nizam’s Govenunent), 1 ^. 8, 9. 
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W HEN by his Firman of June 11, 1947, the Nizam 
declared his intention of assuming the status of an 
independent sovereign on August 15, the State Con¬ 
gress decided to launch what was known as the Accession 
Satyagraha ‘to realise responsible Government integrated to 
the Indian Union.’ 

On June 15, Razvi, by way of challenge to the Congress, 
announced what was already an accomplished fact, that the 
Razakars were an armed volunteer corps and that Hyderabad 
would be independent as from August 15. He also called 
upon the Muslims to prepare themselves for all sacrifices. 

On June 19, Kasim Razvi laid down in a public speech 
that ‘To object to the Firman, the Royal Declaration, is against 
loyalty. One has only the right to analyse the Firmans. It 
is the natural right of Hyderabad to declare independence and 
Paramountcy rests with the Muslims.’ 

Naturally, these challenges and counter-challenges were 
followed by clashes between the armed Razakars and the un¬ 
armed Congress workers. The Nizam’s Government was a 
silent but appreciative spectator, for the clashes invariably 
ended in favour of the Razakars. 

On July 27, the Ittehad celebrated Independence Day 
In Hyderabad City. On August 7, under the leadership of the 
State Congress, ‘Join the Indian Union’ day was celebrated at 
345 centres in the State. During these celebrations 180 per¬ 
sons were arrested and crowds were lathi-charged at several 
places. Swam! Reunanand Tirtha, the President of the State 
Congress, was also arrested. 

Congress took up the challenge. It called upon the 
people to hoist the National Flag on all buildings on August 
15. 

After the midnight of the 14th, when the Bombay-Madras 
Express was passing through Hyderabad, the Hyderabad Sta- 
ticm Police entered the train and removed the National F'lags 
even from inside the compartments. 

On Independence Dayj the processions and demonstrations 
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flying National Flags were charged with lathis or fired upon 
by the Police and large-scale arrests were made. Armed Raza- 
kars, co-operating with the Police, tore down the National Flag 
wherever it was found and offered it every kind of insult. 
Even the Flags on the buildings of the Government of India 
did not escape their fury. 

When, on August 29, Panditji expressed the indignation 
of the country at these outrages in the Constituent Assembly, 
the Hyderabad Government came out with a total denial that 
the National Flag had ever been subjected to insult. 

The Accession Satyagraha, thus launched by the State 
Congress, spread like wild fire. About nine thousand persons 
courted arrest. National Flag in hand. There was a large- 
scale refusal to pay the compulsory levy on foodgrains. Thou¬ 
sands of toddy trees were cut down in the villages. Hundreds 
of village officers resigned. Congressmen, Communists and 
villagers joined hands in destroying the customs buildings in 
the border areas. Thousands of students in schools and 
colleges defied the law. 

Razvi also went about his mission with vigour. He de¬ 
clared that Hyderabad was free and independent, and 
threatened direct action against the Nizam’s Government if 
it ever acceded to the Union. A campaign of terrorization of 
the villages which had participated in the accession Satya¬ 
graha was launched and a large number of Hindus left Secun¬ 
derabad to find safety in the surrounding Union provinces. 

15th of August, the appointed date for accession, had 
come and gone and the Nizam had not acceded. Sir Walter 
Monckton hoped, however, that given time, the negotiations 
would bear fruit. Although Sardar was not too happy 
about it, the Government of India was ultimately induced to 
authorise Lord Mountbatten to continue the negotiations for 
two months more. During this respite it was decided by some 
of the Ittehad leaders that Hyderabad must be strengthened 
internally and delegations should be sent to the U.K. and U.S.A. 
to negotiate diplomatic treaties. 

On August 27, the Nizam by his Firman declared that on 
August 15, he had assumed the status of an independent 
sovereign. Immediately, a movement was started by the Itte¬ 
had to refer to him as ‘His Majesty’. 

Sir Walter Monckton was emphatic in his view that the 
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Nissam must come to terms with India. This advice brought 
upon him the wrath of the Razakars and Razvi publicly de¬ 
nounced him. Thereupon he tendered the resignation of his 
office to the Nizam. The Nawab of Chhatari and Nawab Ali 
Yavar Jung also submitted their resignations. Hearing the 
news of Sir Walter’s resignation, Lord Mountbatten exclaimed: 
‘We are sunk.’ Sir Walter was his trump card. 

The Nizam was equally perturbed. Feeling that he had 
over-played his hand and also lost his chief ally, in dealing 
with the Government of India he began to play a more cautious 
game. On August 17, the Nawab of Chhatari wrote to 
Sardar at the Nizam’s instance, conveying the desire of the 
latter to resume negotiations a week later. Sardar immediately 
agreed to do so. 

On August 24, the Nizam also requested Lord Mount- 
batten to advise Sir Walter Monckton to continue as Hydera¬ 
bad’s Constitutional Adviser. The request was complied with. 
Sir Walter, however, was firm. He insisted on a public with¬ 
drawal of the attack made on him by Razvi. Ultimately, the 
Nizam issued a firman condemning the attacks on the Delega¬ 
tion and made it up with his constitutional adviser. 

Indo-Hyderabad relations evidently hung upon the in¬ 
dispensability of Sir Walter Monckton. 

When the Hyderabad Delegation, consisting of the Nawab 
of Chhatari, Sir Walter Monckton, Ali Yavar Jung and Sir 
Sultan Ahmed, was about to come to New Delhi to resume 
talks with Lord Mountbatten, Sardar was far from happy. 

On August 24, he wrote to the Governor-General that 
he would not accept any variation in the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion which had been signed by the other princes; however, he 
added, if the Nizam’s Government were unable to decide to 
accept accession to the Union, referendum of the people of Hy¬ 
derabad should be held. 

When Lord Mountbatten, following Sardar’s advice, press¬ 
ed for the standard Instrument of Accession with slight modi¬ 
fications, the Nizam by his letter dated September 18, was 
equally explicit. No accession, but only a treaty between the 
two independent, sovereign States, was what he wanted. 
According to him, any accession involving organic union with 
India, or any that would concede power to the Union to make 
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laws for his State, was out of question. The suggestion of a 
referendum was also unceremoniously turned down. 

According to the Draft Heads proposed by the Nizam, 
Hyderabad would be a sovereign and independent State, 
only associated with the Dominion of India for certain 
purposes. Of these, political relations with foreign powers 
would not be one. The army of Hyderabad would be recruit¬ 
ed, maintained and equipped by the Nizam’s Government and 
its officers would be appointed by the Nizam. In case of 
external danger, however, an agreed quota of troops would be 
placed at the disposal of the Union, but not if the danger 
proceeded from Pakistan. The communications of Hydera¬ 
bad would be independent of the Union, but an agreement to 
maintain all-India standards might be entered into. 

There was the British pledge not to put pressure on him 
to accede, said the Nizam. At the end of the letter came the 
threat: If the Union demanded accession from him, further 
negotiations would serve no useful purpose. If there was a 
breakdown, he would publish the communications between 
Lord Mountbatten and himself! 

Sir Walter Monckton, however, pressed the Nizam to enter 
into a treaty of agreement with the Union short of accession, 
but preserving independence in law, and prepared a brochure 
to vindicate Hyderabad’s claim. He gave the advice that when 
circumstances changed, that was to say when Pakistan and 
Hyderabad grew strong enough to warrant it, the treaty could 
be denounced, and fresh arrangements made with the Domi¬ 
nions. If so desired, the ties with the Dominion of Pakistan 
might then be strengthened and those with the Dominion of 
India loosened. In the meantime, though negotiations should 
continue as long as possible after the 15th of August, Hydera¬ 
bad should be prepared for a conflict in any event. 

The Delegation, consisting of the Nawab of Chhatari, Ali 
Yavar Jung, Sir Walter Monckton and Sir Sultan Ahmed, met 
Lord Mountbatten on September 22. The Indo-Pakistan 
conflict was then at its height. An attempt therefore was made 
by the Delegation to play upon the nerves of the Indian leaders. 
If accession were forced upon the Nizam, there would be blood¬ 
shed in Hyderabad, Muslims would kill Hindus and a general 
communal flare-up in the country would follow. 

Lord Mountbatten’s pertinent question, ‘If bloodshed 
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started in Hyderabad and the Hindu population were butcher¬ 
ed, would the Government of India sit back and watch the 
situation?’ remained unanswered. 

Having discussed the pros and cons of all the questions, 
and Sir Walter having prepared some heads of Agreement, the 
Delegation returned to Hyderabad. It found the Nizam ada¬ 
mant. Something had happened in the meantime; perhaps 
Pakistan had tendered some advice. In his letter of Septem¬ 
ber 26, the Nizam stressed his right to independence and 
prophesied bloodshed throughout South India, if Hyderabad 
acceded to India. 

Sir Walter Monckton in despair decided to leave for Eng¬ 
land. Before he left for England in September, however, he 
drafted letters from the Nizam to His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Attlee and prominent mem¬ 
bers of the British Conservative party. He also knew his own 
value. He said: ‘I go, but I come back.’ 

Meanwhile, the thing which the Nizam feared most was 
that if Sir Walter Monckton left Hyderabad, Sardar would take 
the negotiations into his own hands. This he did not want in 
any event. 

It must be admitted that Sir Walter’s ingenuity was in¬ 
exhaustible. He proposed a six-months’ Agreement; this, ac¬ 
cording to him, would provide a breathing-space in which 
bitterness would abate. 

In the meantime, the Nizam and Sir Walter both insistent¬ 
ly pressed Lord Mountbatten for the return of the Bolarum 
Residency and the cantonments, as well as for the supply of 
military equipment and the removal of Indian troops from 
Secunderabad. Lord Mountbatten promised the removal of 
the troop® by the end of the next month, but Sardar would 
not agree to any such step. 

About this time Lord Mountbatten had invited V. P. Menon 
to go to Hyderabad to apply his ‘magic touch’. At the last 
minute, however, the Nawab of Chhatari asked Menon to 
abandon his visit. The law and order situation would not per¬ 
mit it, he said. The Razakars would not brook the presence 
of any emissary from Delhi. Menon, the terror of Princely 
India, had to stay back. 

Sir Walter Monckton softened the blow by giving an as¬ 
surance that no insult was meant to the Government of India. 
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The assurance had, of course, to be accepted and the affront 
swallowed. 

The Delegation again came to New Delhi on October 10 
and met Lord Mountbatlen. The usual rituals were gone 
through. Arguments were advanced on both sides and elabo¬ 
rate notes taken. To all suggestions the Delegation replied by 
the assurance that they would place everything before His 
Exalted Highness. Sir Walter reiterated the Nizam's declar¬ 
ed policy to treat his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects equally. 
He did not refer to the undeclared practice to the contrary. 

The Nizam’s suggestion that substantial powers in respect 
of Defence and External Affairs should be reserved to him¬ 
self was turned down by Sardar. He would sooner break 
off negotiations, he said, than concede them. This brought 
about some change in the attitude of the Nizam and the Dele¬ 
gation again came to New Delhi and met Lord Mountbatten. 

After elaborate negotiations, a year’s Standstill Agree¬ 
ment conceding the three Central Subjects, a Collateral Letter 
from Lord Mountbatten to the Nizam making important con¬ 
cessions to the Nizam and a draft Firman, were drawn up by 
V. P. Menon in consultation with Sir Walter and were approv¬ 
ed by Lord Mountbatten, Panditji and Sardar. 

All the members of the Delegation held the view that the 
Nizam would accept the draft. Everyone was happy that 
there would be peace in the South, at any rate for one year, 
and then the glorious day would dawn. Each party had its 
own idea of what that was to be. 

The Delegation reached Hyderabad on the afternoon of 
the 22nd. It went directly to the King Kothi and read out to 
the Nizam the drafts of the Standstill Agreement and the 
Collateral Letters. At first the Nizam was hesitant; later, he 
referred the draft to his Executive Council for advice. 

For three days—23rd. 24th and 25th-the Council discuss¬ 
ed every clause threadbare. 

On one occasion, a special meeting of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil was held at the King Kothi, presided over by the Nizam 
himself. It was attended by, among others, El-Edroos, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nizam’s Army, and by special in¬ 
vitation, Raja Bahadur S. Aravamudu Ayangar. 

The Nizam asked everyone present to express his indivi¬ 
dual opinion. Pingle Venkatarama Reddy, courtier that he 
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was, said, ‘My opinion is exactly the same as that of His 
Exalted Highness.’ 

His Exalted Highness flared up. ‘I have called you here 
that I may listen to your individual opinions, not to echo what 
I say.’ 

The Raja Bahadur wished to put a few questions to the 
meeting. The Nizam having agreed, he asked; ‘Have we 
ever been independent as England, France or Germany?’ The 
unanimous reply was ‘No.’ 

‘Suppose a conflict arose between the Indian Union and 
Hyderabad, how long could we hold out?’ asked the Raja 
Bahadur. 

El-Edroos, the Commander-in-Chief, replied, ‘Not more 
than four days.’ The Nizam, intervening, said ‘Not more 
than two.’ 

‘The wisest course then would be to sign the Standstill 
Agreement,’ said the Raja Bahadur. ‘We have secured much 
better terms than other States.’ 

Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung agreed with this view. The only 
dissentients were Moin Nawaz Jung and another gentleman. 

‘I agrree with Ayangar’, said the Nizam. Everyone went 
home under the impression that he would sign the agreement 
and the Delegation would leave the next morning. 

Ultimately, by six votes to three the draft was accepted 
by the Executive Council. The dissentients were Moin Nawaz, 
Abdur Rahim, the Ittehad representative on the Council, and 
a third Minister. 

On the night of the 25th, the Nizam approved of the deci¬ 
sion of the Council and promised to sign the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment with a few minor amendments. 

The next day the Nizam also approved of the two draft 
letters to be addressed to Lord Mountbatten. In one of the 
drafts he made two points: if India went out of the British Com¬ 
monwealth, he would reconsider his position and if there was 
war between India and Pakistan, he would remain neutral. New 
Delhi had already expressed its willingness to accept these two 
points in advance. There were no other counter-proposals. 
The other draft was that of a secret letter to be signed by the 
Nizam undertaking not to accede to Pakistan. 

As the Delegation was to leave for Delhi at 8-30 A.M. on the 
27th, on the evening of the 26th its members waited upon 
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the Nizam in the expectation that the documents would be 
executed by him in their presence. 

The documents were read once more. Everything was 
ready, in order. Suddenly the Nizam announced that he 
would not sign at that hour of the day; he would do so early 
next morning, before the Delegation left for New Delhi. 

At 3 A.M. on the morning of the 27th, the Razakars were 
on the streets. Twenty to twenty-five thousand of them sur¬ 
rounded Lake View, Sir Walter Monckton’s residence, as also 
the houses of the Nawab of Chhatari and Sir Sultan Ahmed. 
They came in trucks and private cars, armed with spears and 
swords and shouting through loud-speakers: ‘The Delegation 
should be prevented from leaving for Delhi by physical force.’ 

At 5 A.M. the unhappy plenipotentiaries telephoned to 
the army headquarters to provide them with an asylum. A Bri¬ 
tish brigadier of the Hyderabad army brought them to safety 
in a truck. 

At 8 A.M. on the morning of the 27th the Nizam sent a 
message to the Delegation that they were not to proceed to 
Delhi. He also sent a telegram to Lord Mountbatten saying 
that the Delegation could not leave on account of unforeseen 
circumstances, but that it would arrive within three or four 
days. In his telegram, Sir Walter Monckton also conveyed the 
information that they might be late by two days. 

In the afternoon the Nizam summoned the Delegation to 
take stock of the situation. He violently denounced the Itte- 
had, cursed Razvi and asserted that the Standstill Agreement 
was the right one and should be accepted. ‘I am determined,’ 
he said, ‘to make Kasim Razvi accept it.’ 

On the morning of the 28th, the Nizam sent for the Dele¬ 
gation again. His mind, he said, was unchanged. Thei, he 
turned to his chief secretary and asked him to call Razvi at 
once. 

Within a few minutes Razvi joined them. Then the Nizam 
turned to him and asked him why he objected to the Agree¬ 
ment. 

Razvi was firm. ‘If Ala Hazrat signs the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment, it will mean the end of Hyderabad,’ he declared. ‘This 
delegation is weak. If it had insisted on the original agi^ 
ment, the Government of India would have acc^ted what we 
wanted. I am sure they would have yielded.’ 
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ddle^ation ia no gtiod,’ he continued. ‘I request Ala 
hot Id Sign this Ugroemastt. Give me a diance to form 
a hllWr 4dteialion. I tun store it will succeed, where this dele- 
gs^^Ehto hasiaited.’ 

Sir SuHan Ahmed turned to Razvi. ‘What reason have 
ydu to tidnic that where die del^^tion which included Sir 
Wldter Mmickton fallal, another would succeed?’ he asked. 

‘I hat^ my reastms,’ resptmded Razvi. 

‘What are they?’ asked Sir Sultan. 

‘Please don’t put such embarrassing question to me,’ with 
these words Razvi turned to the Nizam and said, ‘I am absolute¬ 
ly certain that we shall succeed.’ 

‘Let us have at least one reason,’ pressed Sir Sultan. 

‘The Indian Union is fully occupied with the trouble in 
the north,’ was Razvi’s reply. ‘If we insist, they are not in 
a positicm to do anything to us, and they cannot refuse our 
demands.’ Then he turned to the Nizam and added, ‘Give 
me at least a chance to continue the negotiations.’ 

Monckton was firm: so were the other members. ‘No 
other delegation can hc^ to achieve the treaty as proposed 
by His Exalted Highness. Sardar Patel is adamant on this 
pcfint Not one point which could be pressed to advantage has 
been left unused by us,’ said Sir Sultan. 

Razvi was equally firm. He pressed the Nizam to appoint 
Moin Nawab Jung and Abdur Rahim, the two dissentient mem¬ 
bers ot the Executive Council, on the new delegation. 

The Nizam appeared to waver. ’The four members of the 
Delegation therefore tendered their resignations. Kasim Razvi 
took his leave. 

This blackguard, this tupenny-halfpenny man must have 
gone mad,’ said the Nizam after Razvi left. 

Sir Sultan was indignant. ‘All of us were put out when 
this wan was brought into our discussions. Yesterday we 
refused to meet Your Exalted Highness, if he was present’ 

The monbers of the Delegation then withdrew. 

The Nizam accepted their resignations.' 

Razvi’s attitude was based on a definite line of reasoning. 
WIRi other leaders, he firmly bdieved that the Govem- 

mmut ^ India was orackti^ because of external troubles and 

'aWiato.to ay fattoed' 8lr aiitiai Alumd, tor conSnntos Sm? 
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internal diSerences, They had no doubt that there wduld soon 
be ,a change of Government in New Delhi. If, therefore, the 
negotiations were broken off at this time, an India, growing 
weaker every day, would not be able to take any ^ective 
action against Hyderabad, while Hyderabad could, to the 
meantime, consolidate its position. On the other hand,, if the 
issue of accession were postponed for a year by an acceptance 
of the Standstill Agreement, the Indian Union would emerge 
from its difficulties and become too strong to be successfully 
resisted. 



OHAPTEB tX 


THE LAIK ALI MINISTRY 


T he Ittehad was on the scene. The Nizam, by his letter 
of 31st October, threatened to accede to Pakistan if the 
negotiations with the Government of India broke down. 
A new delegation of Razvi’s choice was now appointed. 
This consisted of Moin Nawaz Jung, the Home Member, who, 
on Ali Yavar Jung’s resignation, had been placed in charge of 
constitutional affairs, Abdur Rahim, the Ittehad leader, and 
Pingle Venkataram Reddy. 

Pingle Venkataram Reddy was one of the Hindu jagirdars 
of the State. Shrewd but good-natured businessman, he 
was not interested in office or politics. Nevertheless, he was 
a trusted friend of Mr. Abdur Rahim and could not sacrifice 
his position with the Ittehad by refusing the honour conferred 
on him. To be on the right side of eventualities, however, he 
.submitted a note to the Nizam in which he said that the new 
delegation was not likely to achieve anything. 

I had very friendly relati<His with Sri Pingle Reddy. He 
had been a Director of the Bombay Life Insurance Company 
when I was its Chairman before 1937. But in Hyderabad, 
because he was the Hindu mascot of the Ittehad Ministry, he 
tripled me as an utter stranger. In New Delhi and Bombay, 
on the other hand, he was my friend frankly telling me about 
the doings of his friends in Hyderabad. Prom the very begin¬ 
ning he assured me, with a sly twinkle in his eye, that th^ 
were doomed. 

On Novranber 2, the new Hyderabad Delegation met Lord 
Mountbatten, but the persuasiveness of Moin Nawaz was of 
ho avail. Lord Mountbatten was firm; even, in some req>ects, 
stem. He declined to countenance further negotiations. The 
draft Standstill Agreement with the Collateral Letters had 
been approved by both negc^iatihg parties and must be signed 
^ th<^ stood: It wcMd mean Irreparable disaster for the 
Nizam, if he failed to the Agreement. Lord Mcmntbatten 
also a^deed the members of ^ Delegatibn to disabuse their 
minds about the strenigth of India. It was immense^ powerful 
and s^I posseened one ot die biggest armies in the world. 
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Finally, Lord Mountbatten turned to Reddy and asked 
him whether he had anytl^ing to say. ‘My views are the' same 
as my Ruler’s,’ was his loyal reply. He himself narrated the 
incident to me. 

On the return of the Delegation to Hyderabad, the Nizam 
felt a little uneasy and begged of Lord Mountbatten, who was 
thoi proceeding to England, to defer negotiations till he was 
back in India. 

Having obtained a respite, the Nizam renewed his contact 
with Sir Walter Mtwickton who, disgusted with the treatment 
meted out to him, was on his way to London. Letters and 
telegrams passed between them. 

The Nizam implored his constitutional adviser to postpone 
his departure to England and on his way see Mr. Jinnah at 
Karachi. Sir Walter was insistent—and rightly, too—^that he 
would not like to do this. His advice had been rejected and the 
delegation, of which he was a member, had been superseded; 
nor would seeing the Governor-General of Pakistan be a pleas¬ 
ing affair, for the Ittehad was sure to have reported against 
him. 

Sir Walter Mcmckton, however, continued to press the 
Nizam to execute the Standstill Agreement. According to him, 
it was necessary to have at least comparative peace in order to 
see how the Dominions got along, and to prepare Hyderabad 
for a more genuine display of strength later on. 

About the middle of November, Sir Walter Monckton met 
Mr. Jinnah who was then ill and had little time to spare, 
but nothing appears to have come out of this discussion. At 
•the Nizam’s instance. Sir Walter also saw Lord Mountbatten 
in London. His Ministers were firm, the Governor-Oeiieral 
said, and there was no scope for further negotiations. 

In the meantunC, Razvi and his principal lieUtensmt 
abused Sardar and the Government of India in their imblfc 
speeches to their hearts’ content The pUblfc had ho ccmfi*- 
jdence in most members of the Nizam’s Government, Ramd said. 
He also issued public tqjpeals to the Muslims of the Deccan, 
terthe "Qaid-e-Aijaiii: bf Pakiatsm and evmi to the Muslims of 
I^isten, m save Hyderabad front India. 

On November 2^ the Del^rittion led by Moin Nawiz again 
went to: New l^lhi. Nestt day, when they had an bitmwiew 
with' Lord'Woun«jatten, he ietfUsed to consMer any chimge to 
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tl^e tenos of settlement aimed ek Qn the 39tb the jOel^iP^qm 
returned to Hyderabad and the Standstill Agreement, as oti-, 
ginajUy drafted, was signed by the Nizam ^yith a .few unimpor¬ 
tant modifications. The Collateral Letters were also signed. 

On the same day Sardar made a statement in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly announcing the fact that Hyderabad bad sign¬ 
ed the Standstill Agreem^t. Though,he was cheered, there' 
was a general distrust of the Agreement on our side. The 
public view was that the Nisam had scored a victory and 
escaped accession. 

The Nizam soon began to woo Sir Walter Monckton.; 
Would he induce people in high positions in England to ap- , 
point a diplomatic representative at the Nizam’s court and 
would the U.K. enter into an alliance with Hyderabad? 

Razvi now proposed that Mir Laik Ali should be appointed . 
Prime Minister in place of Sir Mehdi Yar Jujag who, on, the 
resignation of the Nawab of Chhatari, had .been induced to take 
up the office as a stop-gap, Hut the Nizam did not like the 
idea., Mir Laik Ali was Razvi’s,man. He complained.to Sir 
Walter Monckton that Razvi hhaself was undesirable. 

It appears that the Nizam enquired of Mr. Jinnah whether 
it was advisable to appoint Mir Laik Ali as Prime Minister; 
As the services of that enterprising man were likely to be em¬ 
ployed for some constructional work in Pakistan, Mr. Jiimah 
at first advised the Nizam against his appointment as Prime 
Minister on the grounds that it was likely to prejudice the 
Nizam’s negotiations with India. 

The Nizam was only too willing to accept this advice, for 
he evidently did not favour an Ittehad Prime Minister. He 
also played with the idea that Pingle Venkataram Reddy would 
be more suitable for the post, as recommended by Mr. Abdur 
Rahim. But further pressure was brought to bear on him. and 
on Novend>er 24, 1947, he SN^n asked Mr. Jinnah’s advice 


with regard to the apppintiamit (tf Laik AM ^ the Prime 
Ministership. . 

Tthe Nizam saw that .he; was between the, devil and 'the 
decfik sea; bEM^een Razvi and tho lhtion,. ami^'m his. 



Mir Laik AM was released by Jimaab from his promise 


tb Ps^^dstan^^^^ was Ihdms Minister. 

of this victory, Razvi emerged as'the holy 
^ma;9wb]ia7g!dherhig he-’Was'^pnEN^ent- 
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ed with the Qoran and a sword. As the leader of the crusade, 
he reacted to his high position by appointing area commanders 
for the whole State and issuing an appeal for voluntears to 
come forward to defend its frontiers. 

The Nizam's surrender to the Ittehad was complete when 
he appointed not only the Prime Minister but every Minister 
according to Razvi’s wishes. 

Pingle Venkataram Reddy, the trusted friend of Abdur 
Rahim, was appointed Deputy Prime Minister, while Moin 
Nawaz Jung was appointed the Minister of Finance and Exter¬ 
nal Affairs, Mr. Abdur Rahim himself and three other Muslim 
associates of Razvi were also included in the Ministry. 

Among the Hindu Ministers, only two were independent 
of the Razvi group. Ramachar, the leader of the State Con¬ 
gress group which was opposed to the group of Ramanand 
Tirtha, was induced to join the Ministry on the promise that 
satisfactory constitutional reforms would be introduced imme¬ 
diately. Sri Malikarjunappa was included in the Ministry a.s 
the representative of the Lingayat Hindus. 

Venkatarao, who was appointed the minister to represent 
the Depressed Classes, was the leader of a small group of Hari- 
jans who were closely associated with the Razakars, and who 
could be described as the Ittehad Harijans. A clever man, with 
a shrewd eye to personal advancement, Venkatarao had had 
an eventful career which he started by claiming that Harijans 
constituted a separate nation and allying himself with Bahadur 
Yar Jung. However, when the Harijan community became 
seriously perturbed over the forcible conversion of its mem¬ 
bers to Islam, he made it up with the Congress leaders, con¬ 
demned the conversions and claimed that the Harijans were 
Hindus first. Later, when the State Congress went into the 
wilderness, he reverted to the old theory that Harijans were 
not Hindus and won Kasim Razvi’s esteem. Now he was duly 
rewarded. 

Mr. Joshi, who was also appointed a minister, was a Guja¬ 
rati businessman and the owner of an engineering firm in Jalna. 

He came up to me at one of the receptions and enquired 
about me and my wife with ea^ familiarity in a tone of close 
relationsdiip. 

After a little talk I turned to the host and blamed him for 
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not having introduced this gentleman to me, whereupon there 
was loud laughter from all who stood near us. I could’not 
understand what this meant and the gentleman's face fell. 

‘You have forgotten me,' he said. ‘I am Joshi.' 

‘He is our new Minister,' explained the host. 

The next day Joshi and his wife came to see us. 

‘Munshiji, you have ruined me,' he said. 

‘How?'; I enquired. 

‘I have told everyone here that I was educated under your 
care.’ 

‘But how was I to know that I had had the privilege of 
looking after your education?’ It was difficult for me to keep 
a serious face. 

Joshi had invested heavily in Razvi. In November he had 
talked eloquently of his influence over me. But more, he 
had assured Razvi that because of his intimacy with Sardar, 
he could bring about a settlement by direct approach. 

As a fellow Gujarati, Joshi had then written to Sardar for 
an interview, but had made it appear that the request came 
from Razvi himself. Sardar had naturally replied that he had 
no objection to meeting Razvi and it may be that Joshi had 
given Razvi in his turn the impression that Sardar was 
anxious to meet him. Certain it is that Razvi’s vanity had been 
tickled, for he accompanied Joshi to Delhi. 

From my talks with Sardar, Sri Shankar, Sardar’s secre¬ 
tary, and Joshi, I gathered what had happened at the interview. 

Razvi and Joshi were ushered into the drawing-room by 
Shankar, and there sat Sardar like a statue, his face set firm. 

Joshi made a namaskar (salute) and smiled humbly. Razvi 
came in and, giving a nodding salam to Sardar, took a chair. 

There was silence. 

‘Well,’ asked the Sardar, ‘what do you want?’ 

Razvi had the look of a fanatic, his rolling eyes emitting 
fire as if he were possessed. He glared angrily for a moment. 
Joshi was nervous, but Sardar’s eyes were unflinching. 

Razvi broke the silence by saying, ‘I want a change of 
heart froim you.’ . 

When he so wished,, Sardar could make silence very un¬ 
comfortable. At length he remarked, ‘A change of heart is only 
necessary for one whose heart is full of poison.’ 
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‘Why don't you let Hyderabad remain indep^^ndenti?.’ ^ked 
Raavi,. 

‘I have gone h^ond all possible limits. I have conceded 
to Hyderabad what I did not concede to any other State/ return¬ 
ed S^dar. 

‘But I want you to understand the, difficulties of Hydera¬ 
bad/ pursued Razvi. 

‘I don’t see any difficulty, unless you have come to some 
understanding with Pakistan/ was Sardar’s reply. 

‘If you do not see our difficulties, we will not yield,' cried 
Razvi working himself up to a state of excitement. ‘We shall 
fight and die to the last man for Hyderabad.’ 

‘How can I stop you from committing suicide if you want 
to?’ Sardar blandly replied. 

‘You do not know the Muslims of Hyderabad,’ i*epeated 
Razvi. ‘We shall sacrifice everything for our independence.’ 

‘If it comes to sacrifice, India has shown what it can do, but 
Hyderabad has yet to show what it can,’ came the cool reply. 

Razvi now began a hysterical tirade on the shedding of 
blood for the and the Millat. 

Sardar listened in stolid silence to what Razvi had to say 
and, when he paused for breath, said, ‘I would advise you to 
See the sun before it is too late. Do not plunge into darkness 
while the light is still visible.’ 

The interview, which had been conducted in Razvi’s 
Persianised Urdu and high-flown English and Sardar's Gujarati- 
Hindi and crisp English, came to an end. 

Razvi and Joshi then left. 

Razvi gave a report of this interview to a crowd of admiring 
Razakars on November 25: 

On the invitation of Sardar Patel I went to Delhi. The 
object of my visit was to place before the world the condition 
of Hyderabad and Muslims, I, had been invited by SdrdaT' Patel. 
If I had not accepted the invitation, we-shotjld have-been guilty 
of tolerating the malicious propaganda against ]^. j^eh in the 
most risky situations a Muslim , never fears to stand foi; the. 
truth. I met Sardar Patel, It udli not be^ out of place if I call 
Sardar Patel the Con^^ess* 

By the grace of God our coxmtry has at last been ^;re^ted' 
by our people. It has.been revealed that the pre^oiis del^iatton 
begged for alms at the door of Sardar Patel and bowed before 
Lord Motmtbattffli. Tntie result of all this was that l^rdar Paiel 
began to climb to new bigdi fievets pride. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SITUATION AS I FOUND IT 


O N January 15, we shifted from the Bolarum Residency 
to the neighbouring Deccan Rouse. The building form¬ 
ed part of the Secunderabad Cantonment and had been, 
used till then by the general in command of the troops stationed 
at Secunderabad. 

I changed the name erf Deccan House to its Indian equiva¬ 
lent, Dakshina Sadan. This created a certain sensation in the 
circles of the Nizam and Razvi. What right had I to change the 
name? This House, with the Secunderabad cantonment, was 
shortly coming to the Nizam’s Government. The reports of the 
discussion that were retailed to me about this change of name, 
proved most interesting. 

It is a pity that after the Police Action our mihtary autho¬ 
rities have restored the House to its old name of Deccan House, 
in spite of the association which the name Dakshina Sadan had 
acquired in 1948. 

The presence of India’s Agent-General in Hyderabad had 
a tonic effect on the morale of the people. For some reason or 
other I was associated in the popular mind with the power and 
prestige of the old-time Resident, though 1 had not even a tithe 
of his power. My presence in Hyderabad was also taken as a 
token that the formidable Sardar was on the move after all. 

Confidence was in the air. Hundreds of refugees had re¬ 
turned to their homes in Secunderabad and now visitors began 
to visit me in order to pour their tales of woe into my ears. 

The Ittehad press, on the other hand, kept up a ceaseless 
campaign of vilification. In anything I did or said, they dis¬ 
covered a sinister motive and made it an excuse for indulging 
in oUensive comments. According to them one thing was cer¬ 
tain. I was a mere ‘trade agent’ who must be kept in his pro¬ 
per- place; I had no right to go about in a car which carried the 
national- flag; I had, no business to' receive people cm: to appear 
at receptions. 

In the first press interview I had given In Hyderabad, I had 
stated, ‘I have come here to strengthen the bon^ of friendship 
bet^^wn the Indian Union and the Gejvemraenfof Hyderabad. 
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I ibave come here to win the heart of the Nizam, if he allows me 
to do so.’ These harmless words of mine were found objection¬ 
able, Who was I to talk of winning the heart of the Nizam? 

From the very day of my arrival in Hyderabad attempts 
were made by official and non-official Ittehad agencies to over¬ 
awe me into giving up my office or lapsing into obscure quie¬ 
scence. I decided to show that I propo^ doing nothing otf the 
kind. 

Several private receptions followed, some of which were 
attended by Laik Ali, Moin Nawaz Jung, Ramachar and Joshi. 
One host, in order to avert the wrath of Razvi, went to him 
personally with an invitation to attend his reception, 

T, to attend a reception to Munshi! He has not yet called 
on me,' cried the hunchback Fuehrer, 

A few days after my arrival, the citizens of Secunderabad 
held a public reception in my honour. On the day before it 
was to take place, the Razakars went round some of the locali¬ 
ties threatening those who attended it with retribution. Never¬ 
theless, about twenty-five thousand people congregated on the 
race-course and Ramanand Tirtha took the chair. For the first 
time people shouted ’Mahatma Gandhi ki jai,’ ‘Jawaharlal 
Nehru ki jai’ and ‘Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ki jai’ fearlessly. 
For myself, I spoke warily. I referred to the Nizam as be¬ 
ing in the great tradition (rf Hindu-Muslira unity founded by 
Akbar, a compliment at which any ruler, or any of his admires, 
either Hindu or Muslim, would have felt flattered. I carefully 
avoided the word ‘accession’ and merely described myself as a 
midwife to assist at the birth of a close and permanent asso¬ 
ciation between India and Hyderabad. 

My moderation was of no avail. Next day the Ittehad 
Press went for me hammer and tongs. I was guilty of a breach 
of the Standstill Agreement; I had no right to attend a recep¬ 
tion in my honour, much less to deliver a speech; I was going 
beyond my powers as ‘a trade agent'; I must be asked to leave 
Hyderabad. Above all, I had insulted ‘His Majesty’ the Nizam 
by comparing him with Akbar, Akbar was not a true Muslim; 
the Nizam, on the other hand, was the head of an Islamic State. 
My reference to a close associaticm with India was ccmstrued as 
an‘attempt to resuscitate and revive paramountcy.’ 

I soon realised the gravity erf the situation. 
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The Razakats were a very real menace. I now had first¬ 
hand knowledge of their raids on villages in tne State, as also 
on the Uni(»ii villages across the border. During these raids, 
the Ittehad levied collective tribute and indulged in arson, 
murder and loot. Very little pretext was required by them to 
inflict brutal reprisals on any village suspected of Congress or 
Communist sympathy. S(»netimes 1 met groups of Razakars 
on the road rushing to the country-side on their nefarious mis¬ 
sion in trucks, shouting slogans and brandishing weapons. 

In the City there was a camp of fanatical or needy Muslims 
drawn from all parts of India as well as from Pakistan, and 
even from Arabia, for recruitment in the Razakar corps or 
armed forces. 

The State was making preparations for the manufacture 
of arms and ammunitions and large purchases of trucks and 
motor vehicles were being made in order to give swift mobility 
for the Razakars and the Police. 

The negotiations for the purchase of Goa were being con¬ 
ducted by an Englishman. El Edroos, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Hyderabad Army, had g(Mie to Europe to purchase arms 
from Czechoslovakia and Prance. 

I had it frcHn a highly-placed source that the Peacock Air¬ 
borne Division, consisting of .fifty bombers, was being main¬ 
tained by Hyderabad in Pakistan ot Iraq. It was being kept 
ready to bomb Ahmedabad and Bombay if any military action 
were taken by the Union against Hyderabad. These myste¬ 
rious bombers figured in secret conferences throughout the 
year 1948. 

Ghulam Muhammad, later the Governor-General of Pakis¬ 
tan, was then the Finance Minister of Pakistan. When he 
was Finance Minister of Hyderabad, he had been a friend and 
benefactor of Laik Ali. A few weeks before I came, he had 
come to Hyderabad and persuaded the Nizam’s Government to 
give a loan of 20 ciwes'-worth of Indian securities to Pakistan. 

The control of the State-owned railways had already been 
handed over to the Nizam’s Government. The State-controlled 
Deccan Airwsors was mainly staffed by the Ittehadis. 

Under the Standstill Agreement, the posts, telegraphs and 
tdtephones of the Union, were to be handed over to the Nizam’s 
Government. If all trf them were tumded over, it would involve 
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a serious danger of the South be^g cut pff frcjm the North at 
the will of the Ittehad. 

The Nizam's Government had hpen, pressing for the withr 
drawal of the Union troc^s from Secunderabad and Lord Mount- 
batten had agreed to the suggestion. If these troops were 
withdrawn, even the little restraint which their presence was 
exercising over the activities: of the Ittehad would have gone. 

On the IQth o^ January, therefore, I met Sajjdar at Born- 
bay. As a result of our discussions,, h® issued instjructions 
to the Provincial Governments to prevent their territorial inte¬ 
grity from being interfered >vithi He. directed that the 
Secunderabad barracks and thCj cornmunications in Hyderabad 
were not to be handed over until the situation had become 
clear after the troops had left Secunderabad, An airline with 
its headquarters outside Hyderabad w^, also directed to be 
given a permit to serve Hyderabad from Bangalore. 

One of the first oif the prominent citizens, of Hyderabad to 
take me into his confidence was Sri Rainachar, the Congres.s 
Minister in the Laik Aii Ministry, He was in a predicament. 
He had allowed himself to be persuaded to join the Ministry, 
though with considerable misgivings, by the impressive profes¬ 
sions of goodwill which Laik Ali could always offer with con¬ 
summate art. He had been promised that immediately he join¬ 
ed the Ministry, the question Of the reorganization of the Gov¬ 
ernment on a popular basis would be undertaken. But when¬ 
ever he raised the question, Mir Laik Ali, an adept in sweet 
evasiveness, failed to come to brass tacks. 

Ramachar was also seriously disturbed by the report of 
the Razakars’ activities in the villages. He had heard of them 
before, but now, as a Minister, he came to know of them at 
first-hand. 

In the Nalgonda and Warangal districts the situation was 
frightful. In one village, nineteen Hindus were made to stand 
in a line and shot dead by the police. There were aimiiar 
atrocities in Bibinagar. In the Nlzamabad’ jail, the officials, 
assisted by their Muslim; prisoners and Razakars, had attacked 
the Hindu prisoners, 123 of whom were injured in ffie atti^. 

Sri Ramachar was, miseiyMe bey^ words. In his re¬ 
signation of January 24 he stated:-‘ . 

I refuse- to b4'a snent spScteEter'ctf'the gocbdalsm 

eatabUshinmt of the rivait .armed forootf of the Oovemmmit, 
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Bibinagar outrage has shocked me. Either we suppress the 
gangsters ruthlessly or we abdicate. Could there be anything 
more scandalous for ah administration than seeing the tragedy 
at Nizamabad? . 

He also wrote to N pointing out that the 

Ittehad had a hold over the army and the police: that no one 
was happy with the present Government: that the State Con¬ 
gress also Was. :apposed to it: that the Communists were work¬ 
ing havpc and that the Ittdaad continued to dominate the Gov¬ 
ernment As a loyal subject Ramachar wrote, he could not 
continue to be associated with Government which permitted 
or connived at such things. 

When on the 7th February, Mir Laik Ali asked Sri Rama¬ 
char to reconsider his resignation, the latter replied by de¬ 
manding the dissolution of the Razakats. Mir Laik Ali made 
no reply. 

In a public statement Sri Ramachar said: 

Meanwhile the situation in the country continued to 
deteriorate rapidly. Forces of violence and goondaism were 
let loose in the counrty wildly. Arson, loot and murder formed 
the normal events of the day. Armed men rode round the 
country spilling death wherever they went. Village after 
village was burnt down: several villages were abandoned out of 
sheer fright. There has been no security of life or property in 
the State for tho^e who will not practically be slaves. Even in 
the jail the hand of the goonda is at work. The Majlis has open¬ 
ly taken to a policy of fanatistlc preaching fire and sword. 
Do or die jehad has been proclaimed against everyone who op¬ 
pose.^ its goal of the establishment of an Islamic State. As if 
this Is not enough, their leader goes on proclaiming that this 
Hyderaliiad of ours is to be the home of the 4 crores of Muslims 
of the Union. 
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O N about January 10, I applied myself to my first task, 
which was that of coming to a clear imderstanding with 
Laik Ali with regard to two points. What were the im¬ 
plications of the Standstill Agreement, and how were we to 
secure its implementation by both sides? 

Between my arrival in Hyderabad on January 5 and 
the Police Action on September 13, there were four distinct 
stages in the effort which was being made to bring about happier 
relations between India and Hyderabad through negotiation. 

The first stage lasted from January 10 to January 31. 
It was an attempt on my part to induce Laik Ali to implement 
the Standstill Agreement. It failed. 

The second stage, from February 1 to March 29, was taken 
up in my attempt to induce Laik Ali to come to an agreed basis 
of permanent relations between the Union and Hyderabad. 
Again, I failed. 

The third stage, from April 1 to June 19, was an at¬ 
tempt on the part of Lord Mountbatten with the help of Sir 
Walter Monckton to come to a similar agreement 1^ offering 
concessions to Hyderabad of a very far-reaching character. 
This attempt also failed. 

In the fourth stage, the Nizam made a feeble effort to 
escape from the vicious grip of the Ittehad and come to some 
.settlement. He also failed. 

At all stages; the Ittehad came in the way. 

The task which confronted me in Hyderabad was both 
delicate and difficult. Its nature could only be assessed against 
the background of the Government of India’s approach to the 
.Standstill Agreement. Like a scripture, the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment had been read by the different parties, each in his own 
.‘sense. As V. P. Menon says: 

Nehru felt that the Agreement would purchase communal 
peace in the South for at least one year. Lord Mountbatten was 
sanguine that it would allow heads to cool and hearts to soften 
and that before the expiry of the Agreement die Nizam, like all 
the other rulers, would accede to Ihdla; The Nizam and his ad¬ 
visers conceived the Agreement as provlffing breathing^pace 
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in which , to secure the wiUuJrawal pi the Indian troops from 
Hyderabad and eventually to build up their position and strength 
to a stage when they yrould be able to assert the independence 
of the State. Sardar was doubtful of the bona fides of the 
Hyderabad Government. 

Never in the rich and varied annals of diplomatic history, 
so far as I know, was a diplomatic agent sent on such a vague 
and nebulous mission as I was. No instrument of instructions 
was given to me. My only authority was the Clause in the 
Standstill Agreement which ran: ‘The Government of India 
and the Nizam agree for the better execution of the purposes 
of this Agreement to appoint Agents in Hyderabad and Delhi 
respectively, and to give every facility to them for the discharge 
of their functions.’ 

The Agreement carried no implications as regards the scope 
of my duties. No one seems to have applied his mind to what I 
was expected to do in Hyderabad. The official part of my mission 
was clear enough; the Nizam had conceded the three subjects 
of Defence, External Affairs and Communications to the 
Indian Union; as its representative, therefore, I had to exer¬ 
cise, in respect of these three subjects, the powers which the 
Re.sident formerly exercised. I had also to see that the Nizam’s 
Government implemented the Standstill Agreement in full. I 
was also expected to use whatever persuasive powers I hap¬ 
pened to have been gifted with, to bring about a change of 
heart in the Nizam and his Advisers so that an organic rela¬ 
tionship between the State and the Indian Union could be 
established. 

The Government of India knew of the Nizam’s decision to 
declare his independence. His object in entering into the 
Standstill Agreement, everyone knew, was to gain time to 
‘prepare for a show-down’. Gandhiji and Sardar both had told 
nie that I was to work for a permanent settlement till the end 
of .'March, 1948, after which date the issue ‘had to be clinched’. 
As I understood my task, therefore, it was to keep the Govern¬ 
ment of India posted : with-full information about any attempt 
to build up the military strength of the State, to disrupt the 
ccMnmon economy with India or to establish foreign contacts. 

,1 had also the responsibility of collecting all authentic in¬ 
formation about ibe conditions: in tho.. State, particularly the 
aoUvitieS’bf .the Bazakars. There was also a humanistic as- 
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pect to my duties. That was to bring some hope and confidence 
to the panic-stricken people of Hyderabad, frightened by the 
growing menace of the Razakars, that the Government of India 
were not blind to their plight. 

Of one thing I was sure. As Agent-General I was not a 
subordinate officer of the State Ministiy, appointed only to 
carry out the secretarial mandates. If it had been so, Sardar 
would never have offered the office to me; Gandhiji would never 
have approved of my accepting it; and I would certainly have 
refused the honour which brought me only risk and no return. 

I had served the Congress; I knew the Congress mind. I 
also enjoyed the complete confidence of Gandhiji and the 
Sardar. They knew that for years I had not been able to re¬ 
concile myself to the conquistador spirit which had characte¬ 
rised the Muslim League and forced the Partition on the coun¬ 
try. In 1947, for various reasons, I had to admit the wisdom 
of the Partition; looking to the circumstances, I still hold that 
it has been the wisest course. At the same time, both of them 
knew well that after the Partition I had been allergic to the exhi¬ 
bition of that old spirit on the part of any section of Indian 
Muslims. 

I was clear in my mind that if India was to live, the Muslims 
in India must cheerfully accept to be an integral part of the 
Indian nation, making no separate claims, owing no expressed 
or unexpected loyalty to Pakistan, harbouring no antagonism 
to the other elements in the country. This view wais, if at all, 
more strongly held by Sardar. If, therefore, they chose to 
send me to Hyderabad, I was sure that they could not possibly 
have failed to take into account my point of view. 

No wonder, one newspaper called me the ‘advance-guard 
of the Indian Army’. And a brilliant columnist—a Britisher 
with the utter incapacity, which many Britishers had then 
developed, to appreciate the Indian point of view—^went to the 
extent of saying ‘Munshi has been chosen to be the Trojan 
Horse in the Seige of Hyderabad.’ Whatever I was, the Trojan 
Horse, I was not. My life, my work and outlook Were knowp 
to all concerned. 

In the preliminary^ discussions which XaUt Ali and Moin 
Nawaz had with me, We earily came to ceriaiDi.'terms.. ^e 
territorial integrity Of tftfe TTnioh to be respected. TOft 
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Nizam’s artny and police were to be ordered not to chase re^ 
fugees across the border, nor to search houses there, nor, as 
was ccHranon, to fire into the Union territory. Those persons 
who weTe arrested and whose properties were seized within 
the Union were to be transferred to the respective Provincial 
Goveriiments. * 

i^ien we began to discuss the implications of the Stand¬ 
still Agreement. As we went through it clause by clause, I 
discovered to my surprise that no agreement could be such a 
‘dis-agreement’; for no clause was understood by both parties 
to mean the same thing. 

If the implications of a clause were in favour of India, it 
was repudiated by Laik Ali; such a construction, he contended, 
was abrogated either by the lapse of Paramountcy or the terms 
of the C(^teral Letters. If, on the other hand, there was an 
implication which favoured Hyderabad, he insisted on immedi¬ 
ate compliance irrespective of what happened to the other 
clauses. The doctrine of reciprocal performance of promises, 
as known to the law of contract, was evidently unknown to Laik 
AU and Moin Nawaz. 

. But I could see what they were driving at. They wanted 
to establish contact with foreign governments under the guise 
of trade. Th^ also wanted, above all else, the economic in¬ 
dependence of Hyderabad. The resources of the State were 
to be built up independently of the Union. The hard currency 
earned by exporting commodities from Hyderabad was to be 
at the disposal of the State for dealing, with foreign countries 
as it chose. In addition, they were convinced that India’s 
ecetminy was on the eve of collapse and so wanted to safeguard 
interests, if possable, by strengthening their economic 
tii^ with Pakistan. 

' ii4,t the same time, they were insistent that the 
Qfvmmment of India was to remove the Union troops from 
forthwith,- and to supply them with the 
il^’and mnmunition th^ required fm^-the State troops. They 
ipimed'that the State-Forces-Schemte, which had been saved 
the • Stsuodstiil Agreement^ had lapsed with the disappear* 

$nc6 of British Paramountcy; ' . • . • . . 

•: vT akio • found-that-whatever iMOtestatioiis he made, Mir 
Laik'AB’8--firet leyai^-wss -to hie'd«skeds?tO“ 
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Ghulam Muhammad, the Finance Minister of Pakistan, as his 
guide. 

Of all the men that I met in Hyderabad, Nawab Moin Nawaz 
was by far the cleverest. I found that his reputation for being 
the brain behind the Ittehad was more than justified. Polished 
in manners and speech, incapable of losing self-control, he had 
the perfect diplomatic flair. But in his hostility to India he 
was rooted firm as a rock. He never expressed it in so many, 
words, but to him Hyderabad was a Muslim territory which, 
could, in np event, be anything but independent of India. He 
was also the keeper of Laik Ali’s conscience. Whenever the 
latter was inclined to yield, it was Moin Nawaz who brought 
him back to the undeviating path which led Hyderabad away 
from India. 

On the question of the reported atrocities by the Razakairs, 
their attitude was one of injured innocence. Once Laik 
Ali conceded that a serious incident had occurred, but Moin 
Nawab immediately corrected him. According to the later all 
the reports of atrocities were either imaginary or exaggerated. 
The Ittehad was a spontaneous movement of the Muslims 
against accession to India and had nothing to do with the 
Nizam’s Government. They were only patriotic people of 
Hyderabad who went to the rescue of harmless Muslims when 
they were harassed by the Communists. 

I was faced with great difficulty in verifying the fjbports 
of the atrocities committed by the Razakars, which were pour¬ 
ing in from all sides. Laik Ali, Moin Nawaz, the Nizam's 
radio, the Ittehad newspapers and the official spokesmen of the 
State, all insisted that nothing untoward was happening in the 
State. On the other hand, every Hindu .and non-Ittehad 
Muslim whom I met, vouched for the substantial truth of the 
press reports collected by the courageous correspondents of the 
leading Indian newspapers. 

In the conditions which prevailed, an independent enquh^ 
was impossible. No person, however highly placed, ccnild 
into the Interior without behig surrounded by local dftbials hr 
Razakars. If he was bent <»i ^qufry, the Villag^ fie 
kept away from him under threat of dire peitidt^; Ifi fit' 
spfte of these difficulties, he managed to estaMiah contact with 
them, he was ibreed by persisteht haramtnent to go 
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In January, after consulting Laik Ali, I went to Bezwada 
(now Vijayawada) by car, accompanied by a District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police of die Nizam’s Government, deputed by him 
to go with me. When my visit was announced in the papers, 
Hindu leaders from various towns and villages en route came 
and invited me to halt for a few minutes by the roadside, just 
for a small reception, I agreed. 

However, to my surprise, although I motored along the 
highway for about two hundred miles, I did not encounter a 
single Hindu. Only at one place the Nizam’s police produced 
a trembling Hindu who, with his eyes fixed on the police 
officers, complained of harassment by the Communists, As I 
passed village after village, I saw Razakar volunteers cycling 
in advance of me. 

After I returned to Secunderabad, several of those who had 
invited me to halt at their town or village, came to apologise 
for not having received me. The Razakars had preceded me 
and warned them that if they were found anywhere near the 
road while my party was passing, they would have to pay 
heavily for it. 

Some months later, Homi Taleyarkhan, a Bombay journa¬ 
list, came to Hyderabad to maike an on-the-spot report of the 
situation. He saw Razvi and was taken in by his hearty 
manner. The Bidar atrocities were then fresh and I suggest¬ 
ed to Taleyarkhan that, if he were allowed, he should go and 
see things for himself. So, when Razvi offered him a car to 
go wherever he liked, he agreed to visit Bidar. 

Next morning Razvi’s car, with the Razakar flag flying, 
came to the Dakshina Sadan to take Taleyarkhan to Bidar, but 
afta? going about ten miles out of Hyderabad the driver stopped 
the car and told him that his orders were not to take him to 
Bidar, but to Nalgonda and Warangal, to see the excesses com- 
Dfiitted by the Communists. Taleyarkhan returned to the 
Dakshina Sadan furious. 

The late Amritlal Sheth, then editor of the Janmabhoomi, 
had a similar experience, Sheth met Mir Laik Ali, who was 
emphatie in denying that there had been any atrocities at 
Bic^r and invited him to go there personally and see things 
for himself. Laik Ali also promised to send a car next morning. 

. I had already. told Sheth how Taleyarkhan had to safe- 
gtiaid himself against being taken to some other place. Sheth 
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therefore invited a local lawyer whom he knew to accompany 
him to the afflicted villages. 

Next morning, a very polite official came to Sheth, who 
was staying at the Hyderabad Government’s Guest House, at 
Greenlands, and regretted that owing to the tension arising 
out of Indo-Hyderabad relations he could not allow such a 
distinguished visitor to visit Bidar. Meanwhile, the lawyer 
whom Sheth had invited to join him on the trip, arrived at 
Greenlands. Before he could enter the compound, he was 
chased away by Razakars. He only escaped being manhandled 
by running into a shop and concealing himself. 

Under such conditions I had a hard time obtaining authen¬ 
tic information. However, I soon succeeded in building up 
machinery for the collection of news from the districts. This 
was most essential from my point of view, for apart from veri¬ 
fying the reports received by me, my very reliability was in 
question, for, whenever Laik Ali went to New Delhi, he pro¬ 
tested that the reports of the atrocities that were published 
in the Indian newspapers and broadcast through All-India 
Radio, were imaginary. 

There was also a section of influential persons in New 
Delhi who carried on a campaign that the reports that I was 
submitting to the Government of India were not trustworthy. 
According to these worthies, the Razakars were not on trial 
for what they were reported to have done; it was India’s 
Agent-General who was on trial for sending unreliable reports. 
I had, therefore, to check the report of every incident that was 
brought to me, to obtain a reliable corroboration and scrutinise 
the evidence. 

After receiving a report, I would request some reliable 
member of the public to make an enquiry on the spot. The 
representatives of the Associated Press of India, the United 
Press of India, or the Hindu would also be good enough to make 
local enquiries and verify facts. Sometimes Narayanarao, the 
undaunted leader of the Arya Samaj, and his brave followers, 
went at great personal risk to those places where Others 
could not go, and collected statements. After this evidqqqe 
^s obtained, one or two (rf my officers went to do the check¬ 
ing at or near the place of occurrence. On several occa¬ 
sions, villagers were brought to me at dead of night to narrate 
febeir peiwmar experiences, • •• > . ;; 
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Many lawyers had boycotted the courts as an act of civil 
resistance against the misdeeds of the Razakars. Early in 1948 
a Pleaders’ Protest Corrimittee had been formed to draw the 
attention of the Govenainent to the grievances of the public. 
At my suggestion, its vigilance sub-committee took upon itself 
tjbe very difficult task of collecting evidence of the reported 
atrocities. Many brave lawyers went to the scene, more often 
tl^n not accompanied by the adventurous correspondent of the 
They collected the statements of persons concerned, 
took photographs and submitted their reports to me. 

. ‘To go through the statements and the reports was a trial 
for me but Razvi himself often came to my rescue. At soine 
public meeting he would heroically announce what the Razar 
k^s .had done in a particular village, and the report of his 
speech would appear the next day in the Urdu organs of the 
Ittehad. 

And yet Laik Ali continued to maintain that the reports 
of the atrocities were unfounded. The surprise was, not that 
he should have said this, but that various important persons 
in New Delhi should have believed him. 

In addition to Ramachar, several Congress leaders and 
workers who had parted company with Swami Ramanand 
Tirtha and his group, were in constant touch with me. Of 
them, besides Ramachar, the most prcnninent was B. Rama- 
krishna Rao, a very able and reliable lawyer, respected by 
everyone for his sincerity and moderation. 

A few days after he had presided over the reception given 
to nie by the public of Secunderabad, Swami Ramanand Tirtha 
was arrested. However, Bindu and Melkote, two leaders of 
his group, continued to conduct the resistance movement start¬ 
ed by the State Congress from the border villages of the Union 
districts. 'ThQr kept in constant touch with me and met me 
several times when I was in Bombay. 

I also met some independent Hindu and Muslim men of 
pOSiti(Hi in Hyderabad. Most of them begged me to do sonie- 
thing to emd this reign of terror, for they had not outgrown the 
habit of thinking of me as a sort of Resident. 
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THE COMMUNISTS ON THE MOVE 

I N the beginning I kept in touch with some of the Commu¬ 
nist leaders who were then associated with the Swami 
group in a United Front. As they were very effective in 
the districts of Nalgorida and Warangal, I applied my mind 
to the study of the Communist movement in Hyderabad. 

Since 1937, when I had been Home Minister in B<Hnbay 
and Bombay City, a cockpit of Communism, I had continued to 
keep Communist activities under close observation. 

In 1940, the Communists of Hyderabad founded the Com¬ 
rades’ Association in their usual conspiratorial manner. Its 
objects were so vaguely defined that, with the blindness com¬ 
mon to such men all the world over, the nationalists and pro¬ 
gressives, among whom were Congressmen as well as progres¬ 
sive Muslims, were inclined to walk into the Comrades' parlour 
at first. 

The most prominent Communist in the Association was 
Narayan Reddy, who had acquired popular glamour 
by courting arrest in the 1938 Satyagraha as a State Con¬ 
gress worker. The other important Communist was Mokhdum 
Mohi-ud-Din. These two leaders soon established contact with 
the Communist Party of India, which immediately seized the 
opportunity of winning a separate Andhra State as a potential 
Communist province, an Indian Yenan wherefrom to ‘liberate’ 
the entire country. 

The Association, once it had become an organ of the C.P.I., 
proceeded at once to set in motion the Trojan Horse techni¬ 
que with which the world is by now familiar. During the 
Trojan War described by Homer, the Greeks developed the 
device of conquering Troy by secreting some of their nuihber 
in a wooden horee. Their enemies, the Trojans, t hinking the 
horse to be great fun, drew it into the beleaguered fortress. 
Once within the town, the Greeks emerged frtMn the horse, 
opened the gates of Troy to their comrades, massacred the 
Trojans and captured the fortress which th^ had not been 
able to subdue for twelve years. This device has been used 
by the Communists on a thousand occasions all over the world. 
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and more (rften than not, it has succeeded due to the gullibility 
politicians. 

The Communists of Hyderabad, in pursuit of this techni¬ 
que, first endeared themselves to the progressive leaders of the 
Andhra Mahasabha, which was then operating from Vijaya¬ 
wada as a State Congress organization. Before long, Narayana 
Reddy was hailed as a great Congress worker on account 
Of his energy and resourcefulness. But once he was elected 
the president of the Mahasabha, the Communists secured as¬ 
cendency in the organization, persecuted those of its members 
who had State Congress affiliations and drove them out of it. 

During the years 1945, ’46 and ’47, the Communist Party 
of India, under orders from the International Organization 
sqtonsored by the U. S. S. R., had to stage several retreats and 
make many cmnpromises. When World War II began, it was 
few than an c^ject <rf Abhorrence, the war of the imperialist 
A3fies. I remanber the discussions I had with various Com¬ 
munist leaders in Bombay in the first year of the War, when 
same ^ us were looking forward to their joining the local 
C<mgress to an anti-British drive. 

When the U.S.S.R. joined the Allies overnight, the war 
became the People’s War for the Communists all over the 
world as well as the Communist Party in India. Their Father¬ 
land’s entry more than justified them in lending their whole¬ 
hearted support to the British Government which was then 
suppressing the ‘Quit India’ movement for national freedom. 

When at length the British did decide to ‘quit’ India, the 
Party, under instructions from the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, gave support to the Nehru Government, which, it de¬ 
clared was more progressive than that of Pakistan. 

The Andhra Mahasabha and the Communist Party of 
Hyderabad, both agencies of the Communist Party, began their 
work in close alliance. The Communist Party of Hyderabad 
rastrioted itself to infiltrating the State Congress, the trade 
unions, the Students’ Association and even the Ittehad. The 
l^ahasabha took charge of the rural areas and launched a vigor- 
mis campaign in the districts of Nalgonda and Warangal against 
the feudal barons and the landlords for, whom there was plenty 
of dislike In the villages. 

There were enough grievances in Hyderabad to delight 
the Communist heart. The controls and other restrictive 
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measure such as the Jevy of foo^grains, introduced on ac¬ 
count of World War II, were being enforced by corrujpt o£l^ia|s 
a^d had created universal discontent The Mah£U»bha, i^^e- 
fore, with characteristic energy, fonned village sanghs, enroll¬ 
ing as members not only the unruly and discontented elements, 
but the peasants, petty landlords and merchants. Unwilling 
villagers were intimidated into joining them and dissidents nraw 
man-handled or were visited with penalties such as b^ng pre¬ 
vented from grazing their cattle in their own field- 

As the sanghs grew strong, they took violent action against 
anyone who came in the way of their activities and parti¬ 
cularly the village officers. By November, 1946, the Commu¬ 
nists had obtained control of several villages, rendering them 
inaccessible to the State officials. 

During the time Sir Mirza was the Prime Minister, the 
Nizam’s Government made feeble attempts to bring the Con- 
munist lawlessness under control. A commission was appoint¬ 
ed to enquire into its extent. As a result, some of the leaders 
were punished; the lands of some of them were confiscated for 
grave acts of violence. But as soon as action was taken against 
them, they went underground, or crossed over to Vijayawada, 
from which place they continued to direct their operations. 

: /The Communist movement in Hyderabad was only a part 
of the larger movement which was sponsored by the Co mmu - 
nist Party of India, which in its turn obeyed the mandates from 
a foreign authority. 

For four years or more, the C. P. I. had functioned as a 
lawful organization; that was their reward for having given un¬ 
stinted support to the British Government against the Congress- 
sponsored movement for national freedom. 

During those days the C. P. I. infiltrated different tM'gani- 
zations, secured numerous sympathisers, strengthened its finan¬ 
cial position and perfected its propaganda machinery. It also 
acquired a firm base among the industrial 'workers and the 
students, and some little hold on certain sections of the middle 
classes. 

Wh^ Gandhiji came out of jail in 1944, he saw Uie dan¬ 
gers to which the naticmal movement was Exposed at the hands 
of ffte resurrected Communist Party, In hii^ positive uray ^e 
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goon isolated the Communists and got rid of such of them as 
had infiltrated the Congress organizations, 

Py the middle of 1947, however, the Conununists openly 
j^imted a campaign of violence in many parts of the country. 
As they had expected a general chaos to follow the transfer of 
power to Indian hands, they had drawn up a detailed scheme 
far the subversion of law and order. . They believed, as did 
many British statesmen and officers, that the Nehru Govem- 
pxent would never gather sufficient strength to overcome the 
confusion which would follow, and as the natural heirs of 
Stalin, they expected to inherit India. 

As a precautionary measure, however, many of the Com^ 
munist leaders had gone underground and instructions had 
been issued to the provincial branches and district centres to 
pr^are an underground organisation for each area and to 
the leaders to go underground whenever necessary. This 
was not difficult, because during the time when the C, P. I. 
was functioning as a lawful party, it had established contact 
with many Government employees. As a result, top-secret and 
confidential circulars and orders were made accessible to 
them as soon as they were issued. 

The C, P. I, had secured a strong foothold in the South. 
It had staged successful strikes in the textile mills at Madras; 
incited strikes among the Malabar special police and the jail 
warders in the Cannanore Central Jail; and even induced the 
Police of Madras City to refuse to accept their pay. In Malabar 
it had incited the ryots to attempt forcible occupation of 
lands owned by others and when the police appeared on the 
soene to restore order, pitched battles with guns and spears 
f(filowed. In Tanjore, the cultivators were prevented from 
sowing seed or reaping the harvest. 

Sri Prakasam, then the Chief Minister of Madras, stated; 
'The Communists, for months, had been fomenting trouble in 
a numbar districts and lately in Malabar and Tanjore they 
had taken the law into their own hands and adopted terroristic 
mo^mds, taking forcible possession of lands and looting and 
setting fire to property.’ 

When in July, 1947, the ban on the State Congress was 
Uftei, it emerged as the most popular party in the State and 
die Communists hurried to give it support 
, when Sotyaprsba was launched on the twin issues of the 
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State’s accession to India and the introduction of a 
responsible Government in the State, the Communist work¬ 
ers adopted the United Front technique. In the guise of 
Congressmen they intensified the State Congress struggle, 
particularly in the areas which they dominated. In the villages 
in which they operated they planted the National Flag 
with or without the Red Flag and trained people to defy the law 
and commit acts of violence. 

Sailing on the tide of Congress popularity, they gained 
control of one village after another; the local squad of rowdy 
and illiterate villagers organized by them demolished customs 
outposts in the border villages, made forcible collections of 
money, arms and ammunition, looted or burnt property and 
killed the resisters. As a side activity, the members of thd 
squads took the opportunity of wreaking vengeance on their 
personal enemies. 

About December, 1947, another change came over the 
international policy of the Conununists. The Ukraine had been 
denied a seat on the Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization, and the proposal for the Little Assembly had 
been adopted against the wishes of the U. S. S. R. Russia, 
therefore, decided to break with the Democracies, and the 
Communist parties in all democratic countries were instructed 
to accept a militant programme. The Western powers imme¬ 
diately became wicked imperialist warmongers as far as the 
Communists were concerned, and the Nehru Government noth¬ 
ing but their stooge. 

About the same time, P. T. Randive came forward as the • 
advocate of a militant policy of violent insurrection and 
guerilla warfare against the Government of India. Its goal 
was to establish a ‘democratic revolution by overthrowing the 
Nehru Government.’ 

When, with the aid of the Razakars, the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment tried to suppress the Congress activities of the State, its 
wing led by Swami Ramanand Tirtha shifted its offices to the 
border villages of the Union districts. The so-called Satya- 
graha which was conducted by the State Congress was scarcety 
of the Gandhian Variety. In view of the ruthless matnner 
in which the Razakars behaved, it was weU-ni^ impossiibte 
to practise it in Hyderabad. The villagers, harassed by the 
Razakars, needed the power to resist, not the martyrdom. 
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More often than not, therefore, the Communists, as partners 
in the United Front, assumed control of the violent movement 
of resistance organized by the villagers against the Nizam’s 
poUce and the Razakars. 

Pos^ssing modem weapons, the Communists never lacked 
funds. In case of need th^ could always replenish their war 
chest by a raid or two on the houses of the wealthy in the rural 
areas. Their squads were strictly organized and led by train¬ 
ed personnel, some of whom were discharged ex-army men. 

The State Congress workers inside the State often worked 
in alliance with these squads, but were soon eliminated. In the 
areas under their own influence, the Communists would not 
permit the Congress workers even to appear. 

As the depredations of the Razakars increased in intensity, 
the villagers invited the Communists to take the lead and 
supply them with arms. The village squads soon established 
centres of resistance and gave battle to the armed forces of 
the State and the Razakars. 

This was also in line with the Communist technique prac¬ 
tised in many other lands. During World War II, the Com¬ 
munists, in face of the Fascist menace, had loudly proclaimed 
their hatred of Fascism in several countries in Europe and 
been accepted by the democrats as brave and loyal allies. By 
joining the resistance movements, they redeemed their reputa¬ 
tion as patriots. This also enabled them to infiltrate the ranks 
of the nationalists and entrench themselves into strong posi¬ 
tions in the country; for, their methods were swift and un¬ 
scrupulous and could always show immediate results. In this 
way, they impressed those that followed them and easily in¬ 
duced belief in the democrats that a United Front would serve 
the cause of liberty better than an unaided national effort. 

In every case such an alliance had proved dangerous to 
national interests later and half the tragedy of the post-war 
world can be traced to this technique. I, therefore, warned 
some of the Congress workers of the danger that lay in asso¬ 
ciating themselves with the Communists in a resistance move¬ 
ment based on brutal violence. 

In January, 1948, when I went to Hyderabad, the Com¬ 
munists had acquired a hold over more or less contiguous areas 
comprising the districts of Nalgonda and Warangal in Hydera- 
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bad a»d of Krishna, Guntur, East Godavari and W^t Godavari 
in tho province of Madras, 

When I went touring through Hyderabad as far as Vijaya¬ 
wada, I found that the United Front technique had paid heavy 
dividends to the Communists in the shape of general sup¬ 
port given to the resistance movement in Hyderabad 
1^ by them. Most of the Hindus in Hyderabad, many 
Congressmen in the Telugu-speaking districts of Madras and 
some of the officials of that province, were against the banning 
of Communist activities in the border districts of Madras. In¬ 
deed, many of them favoured the United Front on the plea 
that but for it Telengana would be at the mercy of the Razakars. 

At Vijayawada I also met some of the Commxmist leaders 
and had conversations with them. They were frank both as to 
their goal and programme though they exaggerated their 
achievements. They had complete control, they said, of the 
Telugu-speaking districts both inside and outside Hyderabad 
and their hearts were set on winning an Andhra Province for 
Communism. It was painful to see that many leading Con¬ 
gressmen, in their blissful ignorance of the role of the C. P. 1. 
in India, wished them godspeed. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the Communists had 
proved that those of the villages in Nalgonda and Warahgal that 
were held by them were completely immune from the attentions 
of the Razakars. 

The Razakars were, therefore, not merely a danger in 
themselves, but by giving scope to the Communists and bring¬ 
ing them the general support of the public, were the potential 
architects of a countiynvide chaos. 



CHATTEL, xm 

BREAKING THE RING-FENCE 

T he Nizam’s Government decided to isolate me. The 
only persons with whom I was to be allowed to keep con¬ 
tact were Laik Ali and Moin Nawaz Jung. 

It was not a pleasant experience to be preceded or followed 
by the Razakar cyclists in the public streets. It was only when 
1 went to see Laik Ali that I was free from their attentions. 
I therefore restricted myself largely to the Dakshina Sadaii 
grounds. 

I told Sardar that I was like ‘Sita sitting alone in the 
Ashoka Vana.’ But as I have already stated, the ring-fence was 
destined to be broken. I made it a point to receive many peo¬ 
ple almost daily. They were my eyes and ears. In a very 
short time, scarcely anything happened to the Nizam, Laik Ali 
or Razvi, without my coming to know of it within forty-eight 
hours. 

As a matter of courtesy, I called on the Prince of Berar 
and his younger brother, Muazzam Jah. Later, when the Prin¬ 
cess of Berar arrived from abroad and my wife happened to 
be in Hyderabad, I informed the Prince that we should like 
to call on him and the Princess. In reply, I received a signi¬ 
ficant message through his secretary: ‘Please do not trouble 
to call on us. You are a leading man from India; I am the 
Prince of Berar; but I dare not meet you freely, much as I 
wish to; I will have to take the permission of the Nizaim, and 
permission will be given only if his spy is allowed to be present 
at our interview. This is undignified for both of us.’ 

I called on Sir Salar Jung, the principal nobleman of 
Hyderabad. I had known him before but slightly. He took 
me to his private room and whispered, “^Mr. Munshi, these peo¬ 
ple will never accede. Our lives and properties are at the mercy 
of Razvi. If you want to solve the problem, do not remove 
the arinY froni Secunderabad. I have served the State for 
years; I am the premier nobleman; but all the time I am afraid 
for my life.’ 

. ■■■ " While hSiding itie good-bye he said that he would return 
tjjy Visit when-he f^lt safe, .but not before. After a few months, 
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when he did return the visit, he was emoticmally worked up 
and told me that he had to carry a revolver in case he was 
attacked. 

Another highly placed Hindu jagirdar, a man of culture, 
buried himself in a splendid library, the care of which he made 
the sole ostensible occupation of his life. When I met him, 
he whispered to me that he would not be able to return my 
visit. ‘You know the reason, Mr. Munshi’, was what he said. 

The Raja of Vanaparty, the biggest Hindu jagirdar in the 
State, was a young man with pro-Indian leaning who met me 
several times. He was a suspect and persecuted throughout 
1948. 

Within a few days of my arrival I learnt that orders had 
been issued to the courtiers and high officials not to keep 
social contact with me without obtaining previous permission 
from the King Kothi. Deen Yar Jung was permitted to accept 
my invitation to lunch, but not Hosh Yar Jung. Some of the 
leading Hindus—except the State Congress leaders—also hesi¬ 
tated to meet me at first. 

It was impossible for me to function in Hyderabad if I 
was to be socially isolated in this way. I therefore ordered 
the most lavish hospitality and invited people to lunch, tea 
and dinner. When the guests came, I let myself go. I cracked 
jokes, told interesting anecdotes and established friendly rela¬ 
tions. At times I was bored to death with having to smile and 
talk pleasantly, but friendliness gradually broke down the 
barriers of fear and distrust. Soon the authorities had quite 
a hard time to keep pace with what was happening in the 
Dakshina Sadan. 

The Nizam had a universal system of espionage. He plant¬ 
ed his spies on everybody, his son, his ministers, his enemies, 
his important officers. The compliment was returned by the 
princes as well as by some of the ministers, the important 
officers and men of position, all of whom had their spies in the 
King Kothi. 

The most extraordinary thing about this espionage 
was that some of the persons employed in the King Kothi ware 
in the pay of several persons at the same time. Every 
day they reported to their different paymasters what was hap¬ 
pening there, what conversations the Nizam held and with 
whom. It was most interesting to receive the r^x»rt oi the 
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same incident or the same conversation from several difierent 
sources and quite an exercise in the scrutiny of evidence to 
compare garbled versions given by the same witnesses, when 
conveyed to me through different men. 

Within a month I had to get rid of two or three of my 
servants who were caught spying on me or listening to my 
private conversations. 

About this time a very rich story came to my ears. I do 
not vouch for it, though it emanated from a palace source. 
Day after day Hyderabad regaled itself with stories about the 
Nizam. Some of them were doubtless invented, but they were 
mostly accepted because they were so credible. 

On one occasion, the Nizam wanted his guards to show 
him their tiffin carriers which were found to contain only the 
scanty fare of the low paid servant. He was reported to have 
told one of his courtiers: ‘See, in the days of the Residents 
these fellows used to have a nice tiffin in the carriers. The 
Residents used to pay them well. But this Munshi is a bania. 
He has been paying them nothing. How can these banias 
rule?' 

The Nizam’s police also set their spies on me. The sub¬ 
inspector of police who was guarding the Dakshina Sadan, 
ostensibly for my security, kept a close watch on me and my 
visitors and tried to corrupt the servants. Some plain-clothed 
men were also posted a little distance away. Razvi, not to be 
outdone, had several men of his own posted at near the Dak¬ 
shina Sadan. The whole situation recalled Vishakhadatt’s 
play, Mudra Rakshasa. 

' Many people had a grouse against the Laik Ali Ministry: 
some of them, attached to the Nizam himself, were at logger- 
heads With each other; they were therefore ready to dovetail 
what they knew. Various favourites of the Nizam or Kasim 
Razvi, having found that I was accessible, came to pick up 
information and to keep Open the two-way traffic left some 
information with me. 

' Meanwhile, several of the leading men with whom I had 
estaMkffied friendly contact, kept me posted with everything 
of importance. 

The Hindus—ekcept the Ittehad Harijans—^were all anxious 
for d^iverance and ready to help. 

Ookmel Waghray, the physician of the Nizam and the lead^ 
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ing medical practitioner in Hyderabad, was also my phyiil^tem. 
We soon b^am^ friends and apart from reporting politfcdl 
happenings he had good deal to say about the social side of 
the King Kothi. But he had to pay dearly for this. In. a lew 
njonths, the Nizam's wrath descended upon him and hkf ser¬ 
vices were dispensed with. Thereafter the atmosphere grew 
so hot for him that he had to leave Hyderabad for his home-in 
Uttar Pradesh, there to await the day when he could return 
without danger to himself. 

Waghray had left Hyderabad. I sent for the physician Who 
was said to have the next best reputation, but three calls, inclu¬ 
ding a personal one by a member of my staff in a car, found 
him away from home. From then on I was looked after by 
old Dr. Naidu (the late Sarojini Devi’s husband), though he 
had given up practice many years before. 

Z, a highly placed officer, was the most courageous of the 
whole lot. In spite of the interdict, he visited me freely. 
He knew the Hyderabad set-up inside out and though he was 
having hard time, he took bold risks. Later on a stage was 
reached when the Nizam himself warned him against keeping 
contact with me, but before Laik Ali could take drastic steps 
against him, he took leave on the in-etext of being ill and left 
for Bombay. As his luck would have it, there the police sais- 
pected him of being a spy of the Nizam and detained him in Jail. 
His wife was furious, and when one evening she invaded the 
Dakshina Sadan, she cried with blazing eyes. ‘What is this 
.strange world! In Hyderabad my husband is a spy Iot India 
and in Bombay for Hyderabad.' I was able to intervene with 
the Home Minister of Bombay, •wdio was good enrw igh to 
release Z. 

Pannalal Pittie, the leading businessman in Hyderabad, 
had a cool head and was a very shrewd judge of men; He was 
friendly with the leading Hindus and Muslims; his sphe^ of 
influence was wide. I had known the Pittie family since 1914 
and Pannalal since he was a boy. It was in a partidon suit' 
filed by his eldest brother against the' othCT members of his 
family that in 1920 I, as his counsel, Wwi place among the 
leading counsels on the Original Side of the Bombay Bar. 

T would Mver have been able to break the ring-fence tWth- 
out the help of Laxminivas Ganeriwal. He tried to help- nrd 
for all he was worth by coflectfaig hafdrmatrOT’Sdm VnHous 
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sources and giving it to me. At one stage, even the State Con¬ 
gress circles began to suspect his bona fides, for thqr did not 
know that most of his comings and goings were imdertaken 
at my suggestion. There came a time, too, when Laik Ali went 
so far as to offer him a ministership; but, this he declined. He 
was public-spirited and soft-hearted and often went out of his 
way to bring relief to some harassed member of the public. 

Raja Bahadur Aravamudu Iyengar was in a class by him¬ 
self. A sound lawyer, a shrewd politician and a resourceful 
man, he had worked himself out of numberless awkward situa¬ 
tions and survived every crisis in Hyderabad for years past. 
The Nizam often asked his advice, though he never accepted 
it. Iyengar kept himself in close touch with all that was 
happening in Hyderabad and his knowledge and advice stood 
me in good stead throughout. 

The correspondents of the Associated Press of India, the 
United Press of India and the Hindu were brave and intelligent 
young men who often collected reports at grave risks to them¬ 
selves and kept in close touch with me. 

The most courageous of them was Shastri, a Hindu journa¬ 
list of Hyderabad. He was a sort of confidential secretary to 
Venkatarao, the Harijan Minister, and was also in Razvi’s 
confidence, doing some English work for him. 

In February, this young man came to see me and begged 
me to find a job for him outside Hyderabad. He was sick of 
things, he said, and wanted to get out of the State. I very 
nearly fixed him up with a newspaper in Madras. I suggested 
to him that he would be rendering a great service to India and 
to me if he continued to maintain his confidential relations with 
the inner circle of the Ittehad. Shastri agreed. 

Thereafter he visited me off and on as a journalist. Razvi 
thought that he was spying on me. But till the end, 
he was loyal to the core and. never asked me to do him a 
favour. Of him, more, hereafter. . 

Many sensible Muslims were very much perturbed that 
the destinies of Hyderabad had been placed at the mercy of 
the Ittehad. They belonged to one of three groups: those who 
clearly perceived that Hyderabad would lose in the end; those 
who were disgusted with the existing regime; and the very 
few who, though loyal to the Nizam, believed that Hyderabad's 
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interests lay in acceding to India. Most of them maintained, 
touch with me. 

Of the Muslims, who, from the beginning, saw that the 
salvation of Hyderabad and of the Nizam lay in acceding to 
India, Nawab Manzur Jung was the most courageous. He was 
sensible, wise and selfless. But he carried the hostility of the 
Ittehad. Before I went to Hyderabad he had often re¬ 
monstrated with the Nizam about the suicidal course which he 
was pursuing. 

Manzxir Jung often met me and introduced me to several 
of his Muslim friends such as Dildar Hussain, a retired Chief 
Engineer, who held the same views as he did. About March, 
the Ittehad leaders induced the Nizam not to let Manzur Jung 
pay frequent visits to the King Kothi. Soon the time came 
when he had to pay the price for his bold stand. 

I liked this simple-hearted straightforward man. Soon 
after the Police Action, he died. And when, as the Pood Minis¬ 
ter of the Government of India, I visited an integrated Hyder¬ 
abad which had been purged of the Ittehad, I went to his house 
to offer my condolences to his widow. 

It was Manzur Jung who introduced me to the brave 
young Muslim nationalist, Sheobullah Khan, editor of the Urdu 
paper, Imroze, through the columns of which he fought the 
Ittehad with rare courage. Ultimately, he paid for it with 
his life. 

Of the other Muslims, the most helpful was Nawab Hosh 
Yar Jung, the Nizam’s favourite courtier, whom Been looked 
upon as his inveterate enemy. He had a rare command of 
Urdu and, with his keen wit, could play a court jester when it 
suited him to keep the Nizam in good humour. In spite of 
what looked like an irresponsible way of talking, he was shrewd 
and far-sighted. He worked throughout in the interests of the 
Nizam, for he honestly believed that the salvation of the Asafia 
dynasty lay in making friends with the Union. Sir Mirza 
also had great confidence in him and it is likely that ho was 
invited to be the Prime Minister of Hyderabad through Hosh’s 
influence. . 

Hosh was never, allowed by the Nizam to meet me,_ let 
alone to accept my invitations to lunch. However, one night 
at 2 A.M. my A.D.C. woke me up to say that Nawab Hash Yar 
Jung had come to see me. Imagine my surprise when I saw 
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a man bare-headed, wearing a, kurta and pyjama. He had 
escaped attention with the greatest difficulty and had slipped 
into the Dakshina Sadan by, the servants’ door. 

We had a long talk on the occasion; from thereon it was 
through him that I had a peep into the Nizam’s mind, as it 
changed from day to day. He loved the Nizam, was anxious 
to save him from the Ittehad group and was trying his best— 
of course behind the back of Deen—to get the Nizam to meet 
me. 

Once Hosh came to ask me—as usual after midnight— 
whether I would accept Nizam’s invitation to dinner on the 
occasion of the death anniversary of his mother. 

‘Of course, I will’, I said. 

Hosh settled the programme of the dinner with me and 
told me what I had to do on such a ceremonial occasion. I 
should have to present a chaddar (bed-sheet) of flowers for 
the tomb. I was also told that I would receive the invitation 
within two or three days. 

However no invitation came. A few days later, on one 
of his midnight visits, Hosh explained to me why it had not 
materialised. The Nizam had issued orders to send me an 
invitation but both Laik Ali and Deen had persuaded him to 
rescind it. 

‘Munshi is a dangerous men. It is no use meeting him’, 
they had said. 

Hosh could not be beaten at courtiership. 

‘Does Ala Hazrat realise what the Nawab Saheb is insi¬ 
nuating?’ he had enquired in courtly Urdu. ‘He means to 
say that Ala Hazrat is so weak and unintelligent that if he 
were to talk to Munshi, even on a ceremonial occasion, he 
would immediately lose his senses and do what Munshi told 
him. What a tribute to Ala Hazrat!’ 

Deen had won. The order for the issue of the invitation 
had been cancelled. 

Throughout my stay in the State, the Nizam never gave 
me an opportunity of meeting him'. Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, 
once the Minister of Constitutional Affairs of the Nizam and a 
shrewd observer, wrote about the petition in which I was 
placed in his Hyderabad in Retrospect:-^ 

‘It was decreed in Mr. ManshiVhoroscope that Hyderabad 
■would make decennial entries into his life. It made its first 
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entry in 1938, when as Home Minister of Bombay, he was 
called upon to deal with the repercussions of the Aiya Satya- 
graha in the Province of Bcnnbay. The second entry was in 
1948, when Mr. Munshi arrived at Hyderabad as Agent-General 
of India. The mission began badly, when an unnecessary 
controversy over a building which, it was feared, had not been 
sufficiently fumigated to destroy the germs of Paramountcy, 
and it was believed they would infect Mr. Munshi. So, in the 
interests of Mr. Munshi’s political health, a safer abode was 
chosen for him and “Deccan House’’ of the old Cantonment 
days became the Dakshina Sadan of India’s Agent-General. 

Tt was natural that the relations between Shah Manzil 
and Dakshina Sadan should reflect the changes in the Delhi- 
Hyderabad barometer and, as the latter began to record ten¬ 
sion, the former showed signs of strain. Not so the relations 
between Hyderabad’s Agent-General in Delhi and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. To Zain Yar Jung’s social gifts was added the 
advantage of having been kept out of the negotiations by the 
powers in Hyderabad; he thus remained happily unaffected by 
any rise or fall in the political barometer. Mr. Munshi’s posi¬ 
tion was different; he was in the thick of the discussions. So, 
while Zain Yar Jung, under forced unconcern, continued 
successfully to cultivate goodwill, Mr. Munshi found that type 
of agriculture unsuited to the climate which then prevailed in 
Hyderabad. He, therefore, decided to go into intellectual exile 
and chose the realm of historical fiction. Dakshina Sadan was 
under a cloud and even invitees to such functions as the eat¬ 
ing of vegetarian dishes and the drinking of pure water were 
treated as suspects, whether they accepted the invitation or 
not. There was masterly inactivity in Mr. Munshi’s seclusion, 
for he kept himself informed of all events and trends of thought, 
and he tried till September 11, when he had his last dinner 
with Mir Laik All, to obtain a settlement. 

‘In Delhi, Hyderabad’s Agent-General had free access to 
the Governor-General and the Ministers, and no secretaries 
dogged his footsteps by their presence at Interviews: in Hyder¬ 
abad, Mr. Munshi’s access to the Nizam was barred and bolted. 
Long arguments took place between the Nizam and his Minis¬ 
ters, with the former Insisting on seeing Mr. Munshi alone and 
the latter persisting In denying him that freedom unless one 
of them was present. Even the compromise of the Nizam’s 
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own Secretary being present was unacceptable to the Minis¬ 
ters who seemed fundamentally opposed to the idea of two 
men taking tea together. One such scene was pitiable to 
watch, with the Nizam literally pleading and suggesting alter¬ 
natives. It was obvious that the constitution had undergone 
a change; the Nizam had now to possess the confidence of his 
Ministers. So, Mr. Munshi could never meet the Nizam alone 
—not until the fateful afternoon of September 17, 1948, when 
the two men met at last, and, later in the evening a nervous 
and broken voice spoke for the first time over the radio to the 
people of his fallen State and referred to “my friend, 
Mr. Munshi”.’ 

Nawab Ali Yavar Jung was reputed to be the ablest man 
in Hyderabad. Shrewd realist that he was, he had retired to 
a watchful political exile. The Ittehad leaders hated him for 
the reasons that he was a Shia; he had clearly seen the necessity 
of Indo-Hyderabad friendship by early accession; and more 
particularly the Nizam had recurring fits of confidence in him. 

I met Ali Yavar Jung and his charming wife on several 
occasions. Our contact, however, was studiously social and 
we tacitly avoided all conversation about current affairs. It 
was only at times that I received hints which were reported 
to have come from him. 

His father-in-law. Sir Mehdi Yar Jung, an ex-Prime 
Minister, and his wife were two of the finest persons I ever 
met. In them, I glimpsed the exquisite courtesy and mature 
wisdom which were associated with the old aristocratic tradi¬ 
tions of Hyderabad. 

Lady Yar Jung had a modest dignity and refined grace, the 
like of which I had never seen in anyone before. My relations 
with them were very cordial, and on one or two occasions, 
Sir Mehdi, now weak and ailing, told me how heart-broken he 
felt at the way things were developing. 

He lay dying when I went to see him, and he insisted on 
seeing me alone. 

‘Mr. Munshi’ he said, ‘he (evidently referring to the 
Nizam) is his own worst enemy. He is also surrounded by 
wicked men. Please help him.’ Sir Mehdi’s transparent 
loyalty was moving in its deep earnestness. I believe he died 
a few days afterwards. 
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It was, however, most difficult to help the Nizam. He had 
worked himself into an impossible frame of mind. 

When the Residencies had been denied to me, the Nizam’s 
Government had offered me one of the two houses, Greenlands 
and Rocklands, as my town residence and office. But I had al¬ 
ready made up my mind that I would continue to reside at 
Dakshina Sadan. Laik Ali and I therefore came to the view 
that so fine a residential building as Greenlands should not be 
wasted on offices. So we selected Rocklands for me. 

Mir Laik Ali and I went over Rocklands and everything 
was settled to our mutual satisfaction. A part of the house 
was whitewashed and one of my officers shifted there. 

Suddenly the Nizam raised objections to my occupying 
Rocklands. It was situated on the main road by which he 
went to the mosque every week when he would be compelled 
to let His Exalted eyes rest on the National Flag flying on the 
house. It would be an affront! 

With profuse apologies Laik Ali asked me to select another 
building. I knew the reason why I was denied Rocklands 
and declined to do so. The Government had offered Rock¬ 
lands to me; I had accepted it and all but moved into it; there 
was no reasonable excuse for not giving it to me. 

Our differences on this point only ended when every 
public building in Hyderabad was flying the National Flag. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE GREAT MARTYRDOM 

M y staif consisted of an odd assortment. Raghupati, my 
Private Secretary, was a fresh I.A.S. from Orissa, 
Raju, a seasoned I.C.S. who had been lent by Madras, 
was my Secretary. Major Nanda, the Deputy Secretary, was 
in charge of Military Intelligence. Venkatavardhan, the 
officer in charge of Civil Intelligence, was unobtrusive and 
clear-headed, and mov»ed from contact to contact collecting 
the most valuable information which he sorted and presented 
with rare clarity. 

With the first week one of the officers raised a serious 
problem for me. His idea was to worm out military intelli¬ 
gence by means of lavish drinks. One day I learnt to my 
horror that he had bought half-a-dozen bottles of whisky from 
the Secunderabad Military Canteen in my name. I shuddered 
to think what Bapu, sitting in Delhi, would think, if he came 
to know that I was strengthening my position with alcohol. 
He might even go on a fast. Thunder and lightning follow¬ 
ed. The five bottles which were still intact were returned to 
the canteen and the unfinished one was transferred to the 
name of the officer. 

The greatest problem was X. Not being a regular officer, 
he felt that he was on a special mission himself. Having 
supreme confidence in himself, he was convinced that he, of 
all others, represented Gandhiji and Sardar. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, he assumed supreme command of my Secretariat. Raju, 
not knowing exactly where he stood, submitted to the assump¬ 
tion. 

Without my knowledge, X estabUshed contact with Laik 
Ali and created an impression that he was the proper man 
with whom negotiations should be held. I soon discovered 
that something serious was going on behind my back. One 
of the members of the Cabinet sent me word that I should be 
careful, because, while discussing the state of negotiations 
w;ith Delhi, Laik Ali had tolci his > colleagues, that he had 
established, contact with Gandhiji’s most trusted man in the 
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Agent-General’s office, who alone had the power to deliver the 
goods. 

About January 27, I was going to Delhi when Laik Ali 
said he was going too. X also begged me to let him go, but in 
advance; I knew what he was up to; he was going there to 
arrange a meeting between Laik Ali and Gandhiji. The day 
before I was to leave Bolarum he remained in his room plead¬ 
ing illness and after meeting me, Laik Ali went to him and 
had a long talk. 

I reached Delhi on the morning of the 29th and put up 
as usual at Birla House. Gandhiji and his entourage were the 
only other guests, the host himself being absent. 

When V. P. Menon and C. C. Desai met me, they told me 
that X had complained to Sardar that I was taking the wrong 
line, and that he, X, was trying to save the situation. 

In the evening I went to report to Gandhiji on what was 
happening in Hyderabad. He heard me patiently. With his 
usual candour, a quality which made him so dear to us all, he 
said: ‘Munshi, you promised me that you would make the ut¬ 
most effort to negotiate a settlement. From your conversation 
I find that you are doing all you can, while X tells me that 
you are taking a wrong line. Why does he say that?’ 

I was equally frank, I told him all about X. ‘You asked 
me to go to Hyderabad, Bapu, and I went there at considerable 
risk. I took X with me only because of our common loyalty 
to you. If you are dissatisfied with me, you have only to 
say the word and I shall come away. But you will agree with 
me that I cannot let anyone, much less an officer of mine, be¬ 
have in the way X has been doing. Either I am in charge or 
he is. Do you consider his conduct proper?’ 

‘I was surprised at it myself,’ Gandhiji admitted, 

‘But do you think I should keep him with me in the diffi¬ 
cult situation I am facing there?’ 

‘You can ask Sardar to remove him,’ said Gandhiji. 

Then Laik Ali arrived. I introduced him to Gandhiji and 
left. Our next business appointment was for 7 P.M. on the 
30th, But I was not destined to keep it. 

On the afternoon of the 30th I had long talks about the 
situation with Sardar, whom I found in a very unhappy mood. 
He had been undergoing almost unbearable strain for days. 
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For the first time in thirty years, differences had arisen 
between him and Gandhiji, who had made distant references 
to them in his afternoon prayer speeches. Even Sardar had 
hinted at them in a speech in Bombay. 

Throughout the previous year, Sardar had borne a very 
heavy load on his shoulders. He had taken great decisions 
and implemented them with vigour. He had seen the wisdom 
of Partition and had accepted it. He had directed the work 
of several Ministries and had solved most of the complicated 
problems resulting from Partition. He had borne the brunt 
of the crisis created by the in-coming refugees and by the 
weakening order of the country. With a swift and almost 
super-human statesmanship unknown in our history, he had 
consolidated India as never before; had converted the Indian 
Princes into loyal friends and had performed the miracle of 
evolving a strong India out of the fragments which the British 
had left behind. He had also earned the unstinted loyalty of 
the civil service which was new alike to the Congress leaders 
and to the problems of the post-freedom era. 

In addition, he had guided the work of the Chief Minis¬ 
ters in all the States, had helped to establish stability in the 
country and had run the huge Congress organisation which 
was now denied the direct g^uidance of Gandhiji. All this bur¬ 
den he had borne with outstanding courage, but these differ¬ 
ences were becoming too heavy for him. If my impression is 
correct, he had sent in his resignation as a Minister to Gan¬ 
dhiji a few days before. 

At the end I also told him about X and my talks with 
Gandhiji. His reaction was one of anger. He said: ‘I will 
tell Menon to remove him.’ 

After I left him Sardar did in fact go to Birla House and 
discussed with Gandhiji the sinister campaign that was being 
carried on against him. He was, they had said, the arch- 
Communalist. He was the wicked one, who was undwng all 
the great work of the Congress! 

This kind of whispering campaign was not an unusual 
feature of Congress life in those days. By means of whispers 
and insinuations, circulated from mouth to mouth, a Congress¬ 
man whom you did not approve of could easily be dubbed a 
‘Communalist’. When spoken with a certain accent the word 
conveyed the sense which the Shastras conveyed by the word 
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patU or fallen from high estate; that is, he was a reactionary, 
a traitor to the Congress, which meant, to the country: 
Q.E.DJ Many a man had been damned by such whispers. 
This time the target was very high indeed. Gandhiji was deep¬ 
ly concerned about it; he was anxious that nothing should 
divide the Sard^ and Panditji for in their unity lay the 
future of the country. 

The talk between Gandhiji and Sardar took longer than 
had been expected. Gandhiji, always so meticulous about 
time, was rather late for the prayers. He got up hurriedly 
and prepared himself. With his hands placed as usual on the 
shoulders of his grand-daughter-in-law, Abha, and his grand¬ 
daughter Manu, he proceeded, as was his wont, from the rear 
door of his room to the spot where the prayers were held in 
the Birla House gardens. 

Suddenly, a man broke through the ranks of the people 
who were standing reverently on either side with folded 
hands. He appeared to fall at Gandhiji’s feet. One of the 
girls tried to prevent him from doing so, but the man pushed 
her aside. Gandhiji’s prayer book and rosary, which were in 
her hands, fell to the ground and she stooped to pick them up. 

The man faced Gandhiji, whipped out a pistol and fired 
three shots in quick succession. At the first, Gandhiji stag¬ 
gered. At the second, he collapsed. On his lips were the 
words he loved most: ‘He Rama\ 

The gardener of Birla House tried to stop the assailant; 
others overpowered him. Two bullets passed through the 
abdomen and came out at the back; the third one remained 
lodged in the lungs. 

Thus the mighty one fell. 

From Sardar’s office I had gone to the States Ministry 
to meet V. P. Menon. It must have been at about 6-30 PiM. 
when, as I was coming down the staircase of the Secretariat, 
I met one of the chauffeurs from Birla House. He was climb¬ 
ing the stairs, two steps at a time. 

^Come, Sir, come! Gandhiji has been killed’, he cried, 
I thought he was mad. 

We rushed to Birla House. When I reached Gandhiji’s 
room, he was lying on the bed, with blood trickling from his 
side. Sardar sat close by, with an arm round the shoulders 
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of a sobbing Panditji. Abba and Msnu were weeping 
hysterically; Maniben was reciting the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Dr. Jivraj had just finished examining Gandhiji. Pyarelal was 
sitting on one side of the bed watching Gandhiji with anxious 
^es. Further off, a little group sat huddled. 

I sat down near Sardar. The doctor who was examining 
Gandhiji got up. ‘No use’, he said, and shook his head. 

I was dazed. I could not think; it was all so unreal. 

I had looked in for a few seconds in the morning to pay 
my respects before I left. Hale and hearty, he was writing 
something. He had smiled at me and had accepted my 
namashar with the familiar wave of his hand. 

Now, ‘no use!' I was dry-eyed. The emotion which 
moves the heart and brings tears was numb. The silence of 
the room was broken by sobs and chanting. 

Congress leaders, ministers and others began to arrive. 
No member of the Birla family was there at the time, so I 
collected the servants, had the compound gate closed against 
the gathering crowd and requested various friends to stand 
there to let in persons of importance. Meanwhile the police 
had arrived and taken charge. 

The first impact of the event was terrible. We had been 
told that the assailant was a Muslim. This opened up a ghastly 
prospect; the next day rivers of blood would flow both in India 
and Pakistan. Then, on inquiry, I was assured by the Birla 
House gardener, who claimed to have caught the assailant, that 
the murderer was a Hindu. 

My memory went back to a conversation w'hich Bapu had 
had with some of us months before. 

Someone had said, ‘A Muslim will kill you some day, 
Bapu’. 

‘No Muslim will ever kill me’, he said. ‘If I am murder¬ 
ed, it will be by the hand of a Hindu.’ His perspicacity was 
almost prophetic. 

A little later, some of us met in the Library. I remember 
only Lord Mountbatten, Panditji, Sardar, Maulana Saheb, 
Gadgil, Jivraj, besides myself, being present; but there were 
several others also. 

‘We must arrange for his lying-in-state for a few days’, 
suggested Liord Mountbatten, ‘People could then come from 
air parts of the country to offer him their last homage.’ 
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Some of US demurred. ‘Hindu sentiment throughout the 
country would be offended’, I said. ‘It would be considered 
sacrilegious.’ 

Someone—it may have been Gadgil—^said, ‘If death has 
taken place after sunset, we can keep the dead body in the 
house no longer than the noon of the next day.’ 

In the meantime Pyarelal came in. 'Bapu told me defi¬ 
nitely that after his death, he was to be cremated according to 
the Hindu rites’, he said. That clinched the matter. The 
funeral was fixed for the next morning. 

H. M. Patel, a military ofl[icer and I went to select the spot 
where cremation should take place. We selected the Rajghat 
as it could accommodate a future monument, and that is where 
Gandhiji’s sanuidhi stands at present. 

I returned to Birla House at two in the morning. I could 
not close my eyes; I was too stunned. I went and sat for some 
time in the room where Gandhiji lay in rigid death. 

The whole night long crowds were collecting outside. I 
found their shouts annoying. Surely they could feel the gravi¬ 
ty, if not the solemnity, of the occasion. From early morning, 
they kept on arriving. They roamed through the house and 
pressed towards Gandhiji’s room to have his last darshan. I 
posted volunteers to regulate the crowds, formed a queue of 
visitors to the room in which the body was lying, and had the 
remaining rooms locked up. I had to be, in Campbell-Johnson’s 
words, ‘a self-appointed organiser’. As the crowds outside the 
house were insisting on having a darshan, we took the body 
upstairs and placed it on a balcony. It was a frantic multitude 
of crying women, hysterical children, sobbing men and curious 
darshan-wallas. 

At last we placed the body on a truck and covered it with 
the National Flag. Gandhiji’s face was serene. His eyes ap¬ 
peared closed as if in prayer. Sardar and Gandhiji’s son, 
Devadas, sat near the body, with Sardar Baldeo Singh in front. 
The girls stood by the side. The cortege moved on. We had 
arranged for the maintenance of order on the roads, but press¬ 
ing, and ever more pressing crowds made it impossible to 
maintain it. 

The cortege moved on through the Kingsway of Imperial 
Delhi with the military pomp of an Emperor's fUneral. At the 
same time, the spontaneous grief of vast crowds made it what 
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in fact it was—^the saviour’s last journey. The greatest living 
man had walked out of life in a way few had done before him. 

Sri Krishna had died full of age and divine honours, but 
by the arrow of an obscure hunter, Socrates had died of poison, 
the victim of the hatred of his own people. Jesus had died on 
the cross crucified by the venom of his own people. 

Gcuidhiji also died at the hands of one of his own people, 
whom he had led from darkness unto light. But he died at the 
height of popularity and power and, while enjoying the spiri¬ 
tual leadership not only of India, but of the whole world. 
He died in a manner which befitted a spiritual leader of all 
times, while going to prayers, with the name of God on his lips. 

As he lived, so he died—^with majesty and grace—and the 
undying halo of a martyr was about him. 

By that evening, when the funeral was over, I had recover¬ 
ed from the stunning effect of the blow. I felt alone, terri¬ 
fically alone, almost desolate. For a moment I felt crushed. 
There was no one left to whose guidance and abiding affection 
I could look. 

Panditji and Sardar also suddenly awoke to a new res¬ 
ponsibility. They could not forsake the people who looked to 
them both for guidance. 

In death, Gandhiji had worked a miracle, even as he had 
done so many times in life. 



CHAPTER XV 


TEMPO OF THE RAZAKARS 


B efore I returned to Bolarum, Sardar went over the 
whole ground with me and indicated the line to be 
adopted. The first stage had passed. As the Nizam's 
Government had failed to observe the terms of the Standstill 
Agreement, it was no use discussing its implementation. He 
asked me to concentrate on negotiating a permanent settle¬ 
ment by the 31st of March. If that proved impossible, we 
should not go on waiting for ever, he said. The issue must be 
clinched, before the rains started in June; for by October, when 
the monsoon was over, a little time would have been left for 
the Standstill Agreement to run out. 

In the meantime, Razvi had overstepped the bounds of 
decency by breaking up a large public meeting in the grounds 
of the Nizam’s College to mourn Gandhiji’s death. He also 
called for five lakhs of volunteers to be ‘the liberators of the 
Muslims of India from the yoke of the Indian Union’. 

At a public meeting on February 6, Moin Nawaz also 
defended the attitude of the Razakars. I inquired of Laik 
Ali what steps he was taking to prevent a recurrence of such 
anti-Indian activities, but no reply was vouchsafed. 

It had been decided at New Delhi that Gandhiji’s asthis 
—ashes containing small pieces of bones—should be distri¬ 
buted for ceremonial immersion in the different rivers of India 
at places held sacred in religious memory. I asked Devadas 
Gandhi to send some to me for immersion at the Sangam, at 
the confluence of two rivers, near Hyderabad. 

Laik Ali was in a fix; neither he nor the Nizam wanted 
such an immersion ceremony to take place in Hyderabad: but 
the grief and devotion sweeping over the country were so uni¬ 
versal that they could find no decent way to stop it. 

On February 10, Srimati Gyan Kumari Heda, an enthu¬ 
siastic social worker of Hyderabad, brought the ashes to 
Secunderabad. I received them at the station with due cere¬ 
mony. a huge crowd being present to pay them homage. 

For a day the asthis were kept in the Dakshina Sadan, 
bhajans were sung and the Bhagavad Gita recited continuously 
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for twenty-four hours. Crowds, both of Hindus and Muslims, 
poured in to have the darshan of the relics. 

Even this solemn occasion had its humorous side. Joshi 
came in customary Gujarati mourning style, with a dhoti 
covering his head, wailing at the top of his voice. After 
spending a little time near the relics, he came to me on the 
first floor and expressed his grief in the loud wails and tragic 
utterances common among mourners of experience in Gujarat. 

It was too much for my patience. ‘Please don’t cry so 
much. If you had had the least regard for Gandhiji you would 
not have stood by the Razakars who are inflicting such misery 
on innocent villagers,’ I said. 

Joshi went straight to Laik Ali and complained that I had 
asked him not to associate with the Nizam's Government. 
Laik Ali spoke to me of this. I told him about the incident 
and both of us enjoyed it heartily. 

The next day the asthis were installed in a public park in 
Hyderabad where the Gita recital and the Bhajans continued 
day and night and large crowds of Hindus and Muslims came 
to pay them respects. 

According to an appointment previously made, Laik Ali 
met me the same day to continue our discussions on the 
problems before us. He immediately agreed to my suggestion 
that we should shelve the discussion on the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment and work out a formula for a permanent settlement. 
He was also of the view that the relations between the Union 
and Hyderabad would only improve if that were done. 

In spite of all his sweetness and lavish hospitality no¬ 
thing could move Laik Ali from his original position. He was 
willing to yield Defence to the Union, but would not cede to 
it any control over the Hyderabad Army nor submit to any 
restriction on its strength. Nor would he agree to bind himself 
to carry out the Union’s instructions with regard to Defence, 
even if public tranquillity in the country was threatened. He 
might do so, he said, but the decision at all times must rest 
With the Nizaiii, 

He insisted though Hyderabad would concede External 
Affairs to the Union, the State must be free to pass its own 
laWs with regard to citizenship, naturalization and aliens. Its 
citizens must also enjoy only such fundamental rights as 
might fee conceded fey the Nizam and not those that were 
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granted by the Union Constituent Assembly. Hyderabad should 
also have the freedom to appoint Agents in foreign countries, 
to trade freely and to make its own exchange regulations. It 
must also have the right to enter into independ^t international. 
agreements. Above all, it must have the right to plan and 
develop its own economy independently of India, with the aid 
of foreign exchange which it had itself earned. 

Hyderabad, again, was willing to concede Communica¬ 
tions to the Union, but it must have complete and exclusive 
control over such all-India communications as passed through 
the State though they connected the north of India with the 
South. 

It was the old, old story of September-October, 1947. The 
Nizam’s Government was willing to accede to the three Cen¬ 
tral Subjects, provided all effective control over them was 
handed over to Hyderabad. This formula had a strong family 
likeness to all Hyderabad formulas. It would give the cloth 
as long as it was all holes and no cloth. 

I told Laik Ali plainly that if he was determined on the 
stand he had taken, it would be difficult to convince the 
Government of India that the Nizam was in earnest about con¬ 
ceding Defence, External Affairs and Communications to the 
Centre. 

Two days later, the asthis were taken in a procession to 
the Sangam. At the last moment, though its route was 
diverted through an unfrequented road, both Hindus and 
Muslims joined the procession shouting *G<indhiji ki jai’. 

Laik Ali, his colleagues, high officials, nawabs, jagirdars 
and a vast concourse, had gathered at the Sangam. At the 
confluence I performed the ceremony in knee-deep waters 
to the chanting of Vedic mantras. The crowd continued 
to chant Gandhiji’s favourite dhnn: Ishxoar Allah tere nam: 
sabko sanmati de Bhagvan, ‘Thy name is Ishwar and Allah. 
May Thou, Lord, give good sense to us all.’ 

Laik Ali stood by me all the time and I think he was 
moved. It was a great day for Hyderabad, with everyone fra¬ 
ternising with everyone else and chanting the same words. 

That night Laik Ali and I met at his private house to 
continue our discussions which now ranged over the problem 
of the Razakars. I pressed upon him once again the urgent 
need of controlling them; but he would only do so, he said, 
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if the Union Government came to a settlement, allowed Hyder¬ 
abad to have a strength of 25,000 troops and 35,000 police 
and immediately supplied the full military equipment needed 
for them, whatever the rights of the Union be under the 
Standstill Agreement! 

It was midnight when we parted. ‘Do you rely upcm the 
Razakars as your trump card to get the Government of India 
to accept whatever you demand?’, I remember asking him 
bluntly. 

‘You arc always worrying yourself about Hyderabad,’ he 
chafingly observed. ‘Why don’t you relax? Why don’t you 
sometimes come to the Club?’ 

‘I am not a club-going man,’ I replied. 

‘Are you not fond of bridge?’, he asked. 

‘I set my face against learning to play bridge years ago. 
I have no time for it,’ was my reply. 

Laik Ali’s eyes had a humoi-ous twinkle. ‘Don’t you like 
the company of women?’ he enquired. 

‘Women! Oh yes,’ 1 said. ‘But one is as much as 1 can 
manage in one life.’ 

In spite of his great self-control, he could not help show¬ 
ing his annoyance. He said laughing, ‘I should like to throw 
you out of this window.’ 

I too laughed. ‘If you want to do that, do it now,’ I said. 
‘This is the only time when the hundred thousand people who 
followed Gandhiji’s ashes to-day are likely to follow my 
funeral.’ 

We shook hands and parted. 

On February 20, I met Sir Walter Monckton for the first 
time. We had a very friendly talk during which we were 
like two lawyers exchanging impersonal views on the 
respective cases of their clients. It need not be said that 1 
was very greatly impressed by his clarity of perception and 
adroitness of presentation. 

The next day Laik Ali invited me to dinner together with 
Monckton and Moin Nawaz. We discussed the same thing 
over again. Laik Ali would not move an inch from his posi¬ 
tion. No accession, only alliance. No. banning of the Raza¬ 
kars’ activities unless the Union .came to a satisfactory arrange- 
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merit with Hyderabad. No constitutional changes except on 
the basis of a 50 ; 50 Muslim-non-Muslim ratio. 

The instructions of Sardar, on the other hand, were un¬ 
equivocal. Responsible Government should be introduced 
first and the Ittehad, which was a menace to the whole ol 
South, must be liquidated forthwith. Satisfactory discussions 
about a permanent settlement could only follow these prelimi¬ 
nary actions. 

We were as far apart from each other as in August, 1947. 


Razvi’s reactions to the emotions of the people during the 
immersion celebrations had been characteristic. For three 
(lays Hindus and Muslims had joined in paying homage to 
Gandhiji’s asthis and Hyderabad had rung with the cries of 
'Gandhiji ki jaV and the chantings that Ishwar and Allah were 
the One. This was too much for him and he started one of his 
most vicious attacks on India: 

Free India was being enslaved. When inside the Assembly 
Hail, Ireedoin was l)eing celebrated, lifeless bodies of helpless 
Muslims lay outside the* street!.... The Central Government is 
incompetent to govern the countiy. In this atmosphere I am 
asked to establish relations between Hyderabad and the Union. 
The question that confronts me is—*With whom .shall I establish 
my relations? With Mr. Nehru, Sardar Patel, Capitalism, Socia¬ 
lism, the Mahasabha, the Rajputs, the Sikhs or the Andhras?’ 
Hyderabad is a solidarity. You (referring to Indian Union) are 
in the mists. Find out a place for yourself first and then turn 
your attentions to Hyderabad. 

As was usual with him, he never forgot me: 

The State Congress has been transferred to Deccan House, 
The Agent-General in Hyderabad does not represent the Union, 
but is presiding over the State Congress. What is this represent 
tative of India doing here? Wherever this gentleman sets his 
foot, there is destruction. Hyderabad cannot put up with him 
for a moment. 

Once he wound up by saying: 

You must ask your Government to tear this Instrument 
into pieces at once and throw' it into the wastepaper basket. 
The Government are trying to do so and I offer them a furthei' 
opportunity. But as far as the Indian Union is concerned, I 
cannot grant more than one month's time. This declaration of 
mine can be taken as a declaration of war. 

Meanwhile the Nizam's Government was taking rapid ac¬ 
tion on the basis of being made independent. A ban 
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was placed on the export of groundnuts, the staple produce of 
Hyderabad, from the State disturbing the markets all over 
India. The Indian rupee wa.s also banned in defiance of the 
Standstill Agreement; in consequence the prices of commodities 
crashed in Hyderabad. The State then began to purchase large 
stocks at low prices, in order to build up reserves either to meet 
any crisis, or to earn foreign exchange on its own through 
export. 

Attempts were made to establish trade connections with 
Persia, Egypt, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America and Canada. A large amount of sterling was also 
placed at the disposal of the Agent of Hyderabad in the U. K. 
to meet any emergency or to carry on a direct foreign trade. 

Communications had been vested in the Union Govern¬ 
ment by the Standstill Agreement. In disregard of this, plans 
were made to buy out Tata & Sons Ltd., who held certain 
shares in Deccan Airways, the rest of the shares being held by 
the Nizam’s Government, 'fhe object was to acquire more aero¬ 
planes for Deccan Airways so that Hyderabad could Ije linktHi 
by air with Karachi in West Pakistan and Chittagong in East 
Pakistan. On the other hand, when the Union Ministry of 
Communications gave a licence at my instance to an Indian 
Airways Company to operate in Hyderabad, Moin Nawaz claim¬ 
ed that the territorial integrity of the State had been infringed. 

On February 21, the whole position was reviewed at a 
conference in New Delhi presided over by Sardar.’ This was 
attended by the Chief Ministers of Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces and the Home Ministers of Bombay and 
Madras, besides the secretaries of all ministries concerned and 
myself. It was decided to take prompt steps to stop the 
Razakars from trespassing upon the Union territoiy, to preA'ent 
the smuggling of arms, ammunition and other goods needed 
for warlike preparations, and to arrest, in so far as it w'as possi¬ 
ble, any activity of the Nizam’s Government to fuilher prepa¬ 
ration for a military conflict. 

It was also decided that the atrocities committed by the 
Razakars should be fully reported in radio broadcasts. 


1 For Sardar’s remarks vide V. P. Menon: Integralion of the Indian 
States, p. 341. 



CHAPTER XVI 


MY LIFE AT BOLARUM 


M eanwhile, my personal lile, to say the least, was 
one of perpetual strain. 

My Secretary and Deputy Secretary had gone to live in 
the adjoining house, the Abbc3% and only came to Dakshina 
Sudan for oflice-work. Raghupati, my Private Secretary, my 
Personal Assistant and Major Randhir Singh, the A.D.C., lived 
with me. We were hardly what might be called company, 
particularly as some outsider was always present at lunch, 
tea and dinner and our talk invariably remained anchored to 
the affairs of Hyderabad all day long. 

After February, I was seldom invited to other people's 
homes. Even if an invitation came, I declined it, for I knew 
that it had been given at great risk to the host; he was exposing 
himself to the wrath of both the Nizam and the Ittehad and 
would be subjected at least to espionage. Except for my visits 
to Laik Ali on business, the only people whom I visited, there¬ 
fore, were Raja Bahadur Aravamudu Iyengar and Srimati 
Sarojinidevi’s husband and children, who, were very kind to 
me. 

Up to July, my wife continued to come to Bolarum for some 
days every month, but the visits made her unhappy. The 
life in Dakshina Sadan was cheerless. Most of the day I was 
busy with interviews, reports and correspondence. She had 
nowhere to go and the police and Razakar camps stationed near 
the house had a depressing effect on her. Moreover, the situa¬ 
tion in which I was placed made her anxious and the reports 
of the atrocities committed by the Razakars which poured in 
almost daily roused her anger. 

The Agent-Generars car carrying the Union Flag could 
scarcely pass a lorry full of Razakars without their shouting 
defiance, or singing some such vigorous rhymes as:— 

Nizain ke kadinon pe Nehru 7co jhuka denge; 

Patel Munshi ko kabron me gad denge. 

(We shall force Nehru to bow low at the feet of the Nizam; 
We shall bury Patel and Munshi in their graves.) 

When we came across little boys selling newspapers at 
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street coiners, the National Flag on my car would make them 
shout: ‘2'azi Khabren: Sardar Patel mar gaye: ek anna.' 
(‘Latest news: Sardar Patel dead—one anna’. 1 could enjoy 
these antics; my wife could not. 

Sometimes reports of private meetings where my fate 
had been discussed, upset my wife. Once when she hap¬ 
pened to be in Bolarum, an alarm was sounded after midnight. 
Someone had been trying to scale the compound wall. 

All the.se incidents, trivial in themselves, drove her into 
making a little plan for her own protection; 1 only learnt of it 
on my return to Bombay after the Police Action. The reports 
of the kidnapping and molestation of women by the Piazakars 
which came so frequently from the r illages had set her think¬ 
ing and at last she managed to secure a bottle of cyanide. After 
that, whenever she came to Hyderabad, she carried a little 
snuff-box of the deadly poison in her hand-bag. ‘Better death 
than dishonour’, was what she thought. 

When I learnt about this in October, I had the bottle 
thrown away. Thank Gori that nobody had made a mistake, 
for the quantity was enough to poison a whole regiment. 

My sons and daughters, if I remember right, came only 
once. They could not understand why 1 continued to live 
under the conditions which existed in Hyderabad. 

My daily routine was exacting enough. 1 discussed 
Hyderabad affairs with visitors and foreign correspondents, re¬ 
ceived reports from various quarters, read and dictated letters 
and wrote my regular bi-weekly reports to Sardar. 

The telephone alone served to bring the outside world to 
me. My daily communications on the telephone with 
Sardar, except when he was too ill to talk, were an excellent 
tonic. For years we had talked to each other over the tele¬ 
phone about the most important things in the world in a 
language of our own. We spoke in Gujarati, interloading it 
with obscure village idioms. Each person referred to had a 
code name and each subject a code story, which unfolded itself 
from day to day. 

On most days, I had telephone talks with V. P. Menon. 
Sometimes, I had talks with O. P. Ramaswami Reddiar, the Chief 
Minister of Madras, Morarji Desai then the Home Minister of 
Bombay, and with D. P. Misra, the Home Minister of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh). Infrequently. I talked 
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with Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the Chief Minister of Bengal. 
1 also talked to several individuals outside Hyderabad, for 
wagons and trucks, bringing arms and ammunition, had to be 
tracked down to prevent their being smuggled into the State, 
and spies had to be followed. 

In the mid-Victorian days of the mail coach, people talked 
of the sanctity of personal correspondence. But in those days 
criminals and members of subversive groups did not try to hold 
nations and .societies to ransom as they do at present. Science 
also had not made communications ubiquitous and easy. But 
now, nothing is easier for the enemies of the State than to carry 
on wide-spread conspiiaci(\s through the communication 
agencies provided by it. 

Telephonic communication between Hyderabad and the 
world passed through the control room in Trimulgherry near 
Bolarum. It was within lU)' jurisdiction and the reports of 
intercepted conversation about Hyderabad affairs w'ere most 
amusing. There were strange conversations; sometimes clear¬ 
ly political, .sometimes merely intriguing. For instance, there 
were times when an English lady in Hyderabad talked to ano¬ 
ther in New Delhi in French song.'^—-which I am sure wofe 
not exercises in i'(‘citation. 

Some of the censored letters were also highly entertain¬ 
ing. For instance, a lad}' from England wrote to a Begum in 
Hyderabad a curious letter. It appeared that when the 
writer had left Hyderabad she had taken a few of the pendant.s 
from an old chandelier in the Residency. Would the 
Begum b(' kind enough to get in toiudi with an old servant, 
who was named and who was now on the Agent-General’s 
establishment, and secure a few more, as her set was incom¬ 
plete Avithout them? Then there was the gentleman who, in 
his letters to three ladies in different parts of the world, dis¬ 
cussed love and politics with equal enthusiasm. 

T hax e the habit of pursuing the study of some subject 
unconnected with the w'ork in hand. At this time T was in¬ 
terested in the fall of ancient Gujarat, brought about in A.D. 
1299 by the armies of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji of Delhi. The 
four wicked Gujaratis who were then captur^ and taken to 
Delhi seemed to me fascinating. They ■w'ere Kamala Devi, the 
queen of the last king of Gujarat, and her beautiful daughter. 
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Deval Devi, though from a historical point of view, 1 con¬ 
cluded, that these two were only the figment of the poet Amir 
Khusru’s imagination. The other two were Malik Kafur and 
Khusx'au’ the Sultan who succeeded Mubarak Khalji who was 
himself killed by the Tughlaks, These were Hindu slaves cap¬ 
tured from Gujarat and transplanted to Delhi, where they 
prospered and met with an ignominious end leaving a record 
of bx’utality and shame. 

I also began to write a novel of the period, with Deval 
Devi as the heroine, but the atmosphere in which 1 was living 
was not conducive to the free play of imagination and 1 was 
obliged to rewrite the first pxirt of it at Lucknow in 105.*;. 

It was impossible to keep the few armoured cajs and 
tanks, the last i-emnant of the Indian Army in the Secundera¬ 
bad Cantonment any longer. The corps was deployed in such 
a way that these x’ehicles had to be sent to .Jhansi for being 
reorganized. 

I held a ceremonial parade to bid good-bye to the depart¬ 
ing remnant of the army which had always occupied the Secun¬ 
derabad Bari'acks since the days of Lord Wellesley and had 
been the pivot round which the peace and unity of India had 
I’evolved for a hundred and fifty years. 1 was not happy at 
parting with it, and I px-ayed that the day might soon come 
when the Ixxdian Army might be re-installed once again in the 
Cantoximent. 

Laik Ali, some of the Ministers and several public men, 
wex'e invited on this occasion. As car after car and tank after 
tank passed by, dipping its gun, I took the salute. I need not 
say that those px’esent, who were connected with the Ittehad, 
were very unhappy. 

Later, some of the Ittehad leaders made a grievance of 
this ceremony on the ground that it had humiliated the Nizam. 
‘Munshi performed the ceremony to impress upon the people 
the might of India’, they said. They did not realise that the 
wretched people of the State, who were every day subjected 
to the threat of sword, gunshot, murder and arson, were en¬ 
titled to have at least one day when they could see for them¬ 
selves how well protected they were. 

My world was circumscribed by the compound wall of the 
Dakshina Sadan. In the evening, however, friends dropped in 
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and we had walks in the gardens. On most evenings Ramachari, 
Ramakrishna Rao or Ganeriwal would keep me company. 

During all these months I had to face various difficulties 
and frustrations and sometimes even humiliation which hurt 
me deeply. 1 could only keep going by dhyan (concentration 
of the mind) and prayers. 1 recited everyday—sometimes 
twice or thrice—the Twelfth Canto of the Bhagavad.Gita. I 
needed all the strength that Sri Krishna could give me. I do 
not know how many times a day 1 repeated the lines; 

The devotee expects nothing; 

He i.-; pure of heart; in detachment, enveloped; 

He is bent on the task before him; 

Rising above distre.ss, he never seeks for himself; 

Such a devotee of Mine is dear to Me. 

1 confess that I was sometimes inclined to take a short¬ 
cut out of the life 1 was leading by asking Sardar to relieve 
me of this particular office. 1 was out of pocket; the duties 
were onerous; my future was at stake. Before my appointment 
as Agent-General, I had been unpopular with some highly- 
placed circles in New Delhi and I knew that now I was sure 
to be more unpopular with them. To this knowledge was added 
the distinct possibility that there were Razakars who might 
make an attempt to secure a place in heaven by doing away 
with me. 

In spite of these things, God gave me the strength to .stick 
to my job. 

The Brahmans, with Sanskrit as their instrument, had 
given cultural unity to India as the land of dharma. They had 
dreamt of political unity and of the ancient chakravcirtis who 
had held it together. But neither Chandragupta Mauiya nor 
Asoka, neither Samudragupta nor Akbar, had succeeded in 
doing so. 

I, too, had dreamt of Indian Unity and in an insignificant 
way had worked for it. Now there had arisen a mighty man 
who was consolidating the land as never before. God had 
given me the rare privilege of being in his confidence, and of 
being able to serve him. 

In coming here I had accepted God’s mandate, and I had 
to obey it. If I succeeded, Hyderabad would cease to disrupt 
India; if, in seeking the unity of India, I lost my life, it wa.s 
worth losing for I .should have left a tradition behind. 
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PERSONA NON GRATA 

T hough the elaborate discussions which Laik Ali, MoLn 
Mawaz and myselt were having, struck no common 
ground, they disclosed two firm positions from which it 
was impossible to dislodge Laik Ali. Both were fraught with 
grave and immediate danger. 

First of all, Laik Ali denied unequivocally that the State 
Forces Scheme was binding on the N'izam’s Government. The 
Union Government, therefore, had no power to control or 
supervise the Nizam’s troops, and Hyderabad was independent 
of the Union in matters of Defence. 

This was a clear repudiation of the Standstill Agreement, 
which vested all matters relating to Defence in the Government 
of India. On a closer examination of the agreements and ar¬ 
rangements which went by the name of the Indian State 
Forces Scheme, 1 also discovered that many of their terms had 
already been violated in the most flagrant way. In fact, if Laik 
Ali stuck to his contentions, the Union would have no choice 
but to stand by and watch Hyderabad developing into a hostile 
military camp. 

Secondly, Laik Ali declined either to liquidate the Raza- 
kars or to control their activities, unless he was provided with 
full equipment for the army and the armed police of the State 
in such unfettered strength as he thought proper. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was therefore offered the choice of either 
accepting the irregular Razakars and all that their existence 
involved, including the growth of the Communist resistance, 
or, of making the Ittehad an arm of regulars, 90% of which 
would be Muslims, which at its behest, could be used against 
the Hindus in the State and the border districts outside, as 
also to force the Union Government into military action. 

The position in short was that the Union Government must 
either make Hyderabad militarily strong without any obliga¬ 
tion on its part to accede, or allow the position to deteriorate 
till public tranquillity in the South was seriously disrupted. 

I discussed these matters with Sardar and V. P. Menon, 
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and on February 28, 1 wrote a letter to Laik AH summarising 
the case. 

In this connection 1 must point out that the most serious 
menace to the internal tranquillity of the State and of all the 
))ordering areas is the Itteliad Organisation which thrives mainly 
on the patronage and support of your Government. Its avowed 
object is to secure the sovereignty of Hyderabad, which, accord¬ 
ing to its declared doctrines, vests in the Muslim subjects of the 
Nizam, its volunteer force is 150,000 strong and its leader, 
Mr. Kasim Razvi, has recently appealed for the stepping up of 
recruitment i)y 350,000 more volunteers. This organisation pro¬ 
vides a fertile source of reemitment to the State Army and 
Police Forces. Its volunteers, Razakars, operate throughout the 
State in close collabo 2 *ation VAith the State Army and Police 
Forces. They spread a reign of terror amongst the non-Muslim 
population of the State and it is common knowledge that, al¬ 
though they ha\e been inflicting widespread injury on persons 
and property, they are generally immune from the processes and 
penalties of the law. Assisted by the State Police and Military, 
they frequently conrluct raids on the neighbouring provinces 
of the Dominion. 

After a close sUuly of the facts and making every allowance 
for panicky reports, 1 have been driven to the conclusion—and 
1 have no dou])t ans' impartial tribunal will equally come to the 
same conclusion—that the Razakars are a private Army operat¬ 
ing in the State with the active aid and co-operation of the pre¬ 
sent Government; that they are a principal contributory factor 
to the general insecurity prevailing not only in Hyderabad but 
also in the neighbouring Provinces; and that they therefore con¬ 
stitute a threat to the security of India, which is a matter of 
common concern to the Government of India and the Nizam's 
Government. 

My conclusion is more than justified by the professed aim 
of the Razakar activities as openly announced by Kasim Razvi, 
the President of the Ittehad-ul-Musalmeen, in no uncertain 
terms. 

The President of the Ittehad-ul-Musalmeen has appeal¬ 
ed for five lakhs of Razakars. He has stated that women are 
also being prepared for a fight on the borders of Hyderabad, 
which necessarily implies a war with India. He has openly 
declared again and again that Hyderabad is an Islamic State 
and that sovereignty therein vests in the Muslims of Hyderabad. 
He has called upon the Razakars to liberate the Muslims of 
India from the Government of India and has charged my Gov¬ 
ernment with supplying arms to those who carry on violent 
political activities in Hyderabad. These pronouncements, com¬ 
ing as they do from the President of the Party to which a majo¬ 
rity of the Ministers in your present Government owe allegiance, 
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are calculated to inflame the Muslims of the State and in tlie 
whole of India against the non-Muslims and the Dominion of 
India. 

Although by my letter No. D.6,/l,.A./7, dated the 11th Fel> 
ruary, IMS, I protested that the attacks on the Government of 
India should be stopped, 1 have been vouchsafed no reply. 
The activitie.s of the Razakais arc proving so .serious a menace 
to the tranquillity of South India as would, in my opinion, attrac-t 
the Defence Power of the IX)minion Governim nl. I am .sure, 
however, that you will agree with me that every possible en¬ 
deavour should be made to obviate the need of iirtmking it. 

I should, therefore, like to have your a.«suranco that, in 
the interest of the security of India, your Government will be 
willing to co-operate with the Government of India by with¬ 
holding all aid to the Ittehad-ul-Musalmeen Organisation so as 
to incapacitate its Razakars from proving a menace to the .secu¬ 
rity and tranquillity of India and, if the Government of India 
so de.sire, banning the organisation altogether, as has been 
done in the case of the Rashtrij^a Swayam Se\ak Saiigh organi¬ 
sation in the Provinces and States of India. 

I also offered my \villingnes.s to go with him thiough the 
State and the bordering district.s and co-operate with him in 
restoring law and order. 


At the beginning of March, the Hyderabad Delegation, 
consisting of Laik Ali, Sir Walter Monckton and Moin Nawaz 
paid its usual visit to New Delhi. At a meeting held on March 
2, with Lord Mountbatten, the discussions were conducted 
on the same old line.s. What had taken place between Laik 
Ali and India’s Agent-General at Hyderabad, most of which was 
recorded in agreed minutes duly initialled and submitted to 
the States Ministry, did not come into the picture at all. 

In the course of the discussions, Laik All’s stand remained 
unchanged. There was no possibility of Hyderabad’s acceding 
to India, nor of responsible Government being introduced in 
the State; a Hindu majority government was out of the ques¬ 
tion. The reports about the atrocities committed by the Raza¬ 
kars were all untrue. That volunteer corps had come into exis¬ 
tence .spontaneously because the Muslims of Hyderabad had felt 
their lives in danger. A suggestion by Lord Mountbatten that 
the Razakar organisation should be banned evoked no reply. 

Laik Ali, supported by Sir Walter Monckton, created a 
great impression on the Governor-General’s immediate circle. 
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There was nothing wrong with Hydei’abad; it was possible 
that it was only India’s Agent-General who was creating diffi¬ 
culties in the way of smooth negotiations. Laik Ali was in¬ 
jured innocence itself. He declared that he would have loved 
to talk directly to the Ministers of Madras, Bombay and the 
C.P. Governments, but much to his disappointment, he had 
been told that all business should be done through the Agent- 
General. What was he, helpless as he was, to do? 

Anyhow, I was nice enough when it suited Laik Ali. Jn 
the course of our endless discussions, he had continually reitera¬ 
ted his desire to introduce representative Government on a fifty- 
fifty basis. On one occasion, in a moment of irritation, I remem¬ 
ber to have said: ‘What is the use of repeating this every time? 
If you are in earnest about it, why not start doing it?’ This was 
reported to New Delhi as my acceptance of the fifty-fifty ratio! 

The visit of the Hyderabad Delegation to New Delhi ended 
as pleasantly as ever. New Delhi was happy that Hyderabad 
had been good enough not to break off negotiations. Hydera¬ 
bad was happy that time had been gained. Laik Ali gave a 
promise that the 20 crore securities given to Pakistan would not 
be cashed during the term of the Standstill Agreement. 

However, the press statement which was about to be issued 
as a result of the Delegation’s meeting with Mountbatten, could 
not be published. On March 5, Sardar had a heart attack and 
was confined to bed. The strain had been too much even for his 
sturdy constitution. 

During the time that these discussions were going on, 

I also happened to be in New Delhi. Sardar fully realised 
that Laik Ali did not mean business and he told me that as 
the month of March would soon come to an end, a strong line 
would have to be taken. He asked Menon and myself to pre¬ 
pare a note pointing out the breach of the appropriate clauses 
of the Stand.still Agreement, and demanding a ban on Razakars. 
If Laik Ali did not comply with the demand, the frontiers 
would have to be sealed off to prevent trouble spreading to 
the surrounding Union districts. 

Sardar also asked V. P. Menon to take Major-General 
Himmatsinhji, Military Adviser to the States Ministry, and my¬ 
self and place the matter frankly before Lord Mountbatten. 

Major-General Himmatsinhji and I accompanied by V. P. 
Menon met Lord Mountbatten on March 6. 
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In the course of the interview which took place on March 
0, 1 referred to the deterioration in the law and order situation 
in Hyderabad and the surrounding areas. I told Lord Mount- 
batten of the plight of the villagers and of the murders, 
loot and arson committed by the Ilazakars. Major-General 
Himmatsinhji, who had paid a visit to Hyderabad and seen 
things for himself, gave his impressions of the military prepa¬ 
rations that were taking place in the State. 1 wound up by 
saying that after two months of strenuous efforts at negotiating 
a settlement, 1 had been convinced that the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment did not mean business but were only killing time till the 
Standstill Agreement ran out. 

I spoke quite frankly to Lord Mountbatten. Indeed the 
lime had come when it would have been a breach of duty on 
my part if I failed to apprise him of the leal situation. But 
when I left him, I felt sure that I had become persona non 
grata. 1 now have the testimony of Campbell-Johnson that 
my assumption was correct. 

In view of Sardar’s sudden illness, V. P. Menon and 
1 decided that wc should wait a little longer before making 
the final demand on the Nizam’s Government to repair the 
breaches of the Standstill Agreement. Meanwhile, I was to 
make a final effort to press upon Laik Ali the immediate neces¬ 
sity of bringing the Razakars under control. We were then 
under the impression that Sardar’s health would improve in 
two or three weeks. 

When I returned to Bolamm, I found the attitude of Laik 
Ali changed. He was now sure of himself as never before. 
The Round Table Conference of local leaders, which Laik Ali 
had publicly promised to call, never came into being. Razvi 
would not join it. The State Congress would also not join un¬ 
less Ramanand Tirtha was released from gaol and Laik Ali 
would not release him. It was an empty gesture, never intend¬ 
ed to be followed up by words. 

This self-confident attitude struck me as rather strange. 
It may have been the result of many factors like the conversa¬ 
tion with Lord Mountbatten in which the issues which I had 
raised were not so much as referred to; the certainty of pro¬ 
tracting the slow motion negotiations with Lord Mountbatten: 
and the hope that the collapse of Sardar’s health might prove 
providential. 
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1 began a fresh round of discussions with Laik Ali and 
Moin Nawaz, during wliich I made a last effort to persuade 
them to take decisive action against the Kazakars. I urged 
upon them that if the panic created by the Razakars was allay¬ 
ed, the border areas would settle down, law and order would be 
restored and the sti’ict watch kept by the Union police on the 
boi'der areas would be relaxed. There was then a chance of 
the negotiations succeeding. 

When this issue was insistently pressed, Laik Ali came 
out with a frank reply. He admitted that the Razakars had 
enormousJ}'^ incieased in number on account of the prevailing 
political atnKxspliere. But, he said, in view of the situation 
he would not di.scourage Razakai’s from pursuing their acti¬ 
vities. fie would only deal with them if the State 
army and the police were raised to the strength that he wanted 
and full equipment weie supplied for them by the Union 
(Jovcrnment. In .<uch an event, ten thousand or more Razakars 
would be enlisted in the regular army and the police and the 
Razakars would no longer remain a separate force. 

Meanwhile Laik Ali seemed to have gained the impression 
that Sardar's health had shaken me in my stand, and that I was 
pi epared to help him to raise the Nizam’s army and police to 
the strength he wanted and to supply them with all the equip¬ 
ment he required. 

Our discussions were, in a .sense, unreal. Neither Laik 
Ali nor myself, referred in the course of them to the change 
that had come over the situation in Hyderabad in the last fort¬ 
night of February. 

This was oui' last friendly discussion. We drew up the 
minutes of our negotiations and initialled them. The next 
day or the day after I left for New Delhi. The terms 
\vhich Laik Ali had accepted as final marked no advance on 
his former position, and in my note to Sardar 1 had no hesi¬ 
tation in suggesting their definite rejection. 

However, in view of the impression which had been left 
on his mind, Laik Ali remained in the hope that a favourable 
reply to his suggestions was sure to be forthcoming. Bver 3 ' 
evening he inquired from me on the telephone when I would 
be returning to Hyderabad and what had been the result of my 
talks. It was somewhat difficult to give a straightforward reply. 
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A CLEAR picture of the rapidly deteriorating situation 
in Hyderabad in the months of February and March 
can onljf emerge if the implications of the change are 
kept in mind. 

Towards the end of February, the South-East Asian Youth 
Conference was held in Calcutta. This had been sponsored 
by the World Fedei’ation of Democratic Youth and the Inter¬ 
national Union of Students, both Communist organisations. 
Behind this innocent facade, a revolutionary decision was 
taken by important Communist leaders from A-arious parts of 
the world. 

It was at this Conference that the leaders of the Commu¬ 
nist Parties of China. Burma. Malaya and Indonesia framed 
a common programme. As a result a definite break was decid¬ 
ed uj)on in the policy of the C’ommunist Party of India. The 
thesis adopted condemned the Indian Socialists for betraying 
the denioci’atic revolution, characterised the Nehru Government 
as a stooge of the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America and suggested the withdrawal of Communist support 
fi-om it or rather, whatever went by that name. The draft Con¬ 
stitution of India was also condemned as reactionary and un¬ 
democratic. 

This decision brought about a re-orientation in the acti¬ 
vities of the Communist Party in Hyderabad. Accoi'ding to a 
secret circular, Andhra, where the Communists had acquired 
a substantial hold, was to be the first area to be Sovietised. 
wherefrom the whole of India could be ‘liberated’. 

In order to achieve this object, a new policy was adopted. 
The Razakars were to be baited on a more vigorous scale and 
an active programme to set up Soviets in the villages under 
the control was to be pushed through. Through insurrection 
and guerilla wax’fare, complete control was to be acquired over 
the Telugu-speaking areas of the Kiishna, Guntur, West Goda¬ 
vari and East Godavari districts in Madras, and Nalgonda and 
Warangal districts of Hyderabad. 
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Though the cllect began to be felt in Hyderabad in the 
middle of February, Communist propaganda had for some time 
been trained against the State Congress and the Nehni 
Government; according to it the Standstill Agreement was a 
Nizam-Patel conspiracy and the State Congress undemocratic 
and reactionary. Curiously enough, the Communists and the 
Razakars were agreed on one point: the Nehru Government 
was the enemy. 

By the end of Februaiy the Communists had dropped the 
make-believe of a United Front with the State Congress. The 
State Congress workers and their sympathisers, who were 
allies but a few weeks before, now became avowed enemies; 
they were often assaulted and di iven out of the districts which 
were under Communist control. The Communist influence 
was also extended up to the City of Hyderabad and active 
centres were set up in the .southern district of Atrafabalda. 

By the middle of March I gathered the details of the 
mounting atrocities which were being committed by the Com¬ 
munists as well as by the Razakars. The position had taken 
an extremely ugly turn. The Communists flung themselves 
upon the Telugu-speaking districts and occupied village after 
village in the guise of resisting the Razakars. 

The Communist Crimes in Hyderabad, a report issued by 
the Hyderabad Government relating to this period, summarises 
the position as follows:— 

Fiom the 15th August, 1040 to l.'ith .September, 1948, t!ie.y 
brutally murdered nearly 2000 persons, attacked 22 police out¬ 
posts, seized and destroyed village records, manhandled a large 
number of village officials, burnt ‘chadris’ and Customs out¬ 
posts, captured 230 guns, looted or destroyed paddy and robbed 
cash and jewellery worth more than a million rupees. They 
attempted large-scale disruption of communications and lines of 
supply and transport and steadily and systematically adopted 
the technique of guerilla fighting with the arms and resources 
at their disposal. 

The nature of the atrocities committed by the Communists 
can be illustrated by a few typical instances: 

More than 500 armed Communists raided the village Ped- 
david, Huzurnagar Taluq, Nalgonda district, murdered ten vil¬ 
lagers, including women and children and severely injured ten 
others. Seventy houses had been set fire to, all of them were 
gutted and children were thrown into the fire. This inci¬ 
dent was a reprisal as one of the villagers of Peddavid had 
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given information to the police about the presence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kot Narain, a notorious Communist outlaw... Six¬ 
teen people, including a woman, were kidnapped by Communists 
at a place near Pengot and taken to Lingagiri. The men were 
murdered and their bodies set on fire. The burnt bodies were 
later found lying near the Lingagiri border, but there was no 
trace of the woman. A party of twenty-five Communists entered 
the village Dharnipahad at night, caught hold of an aged Muslim 
woman, took her to the jungle and speared her to death. 

A considerable number of these atrocities took place dur¬ 
ing the campaign which had been started at the beginning of 
March, though its active phase had begun by the end of 
February. 

As late as July, 1951, when 1 visited the Warangal dis¬ 
trict, the Communists were still spreading terror and devasta¬ 
tion in the villages in the forest areas. 

The activities of the Razakars rose in proportion to those 
of the Communists. They were now being openly supported 
by the armed forces of the State and the police. But neither 
belligerent, though each one claimed to be fighting the other, 
ever dared to go into the other’s territory; both were conduct¬ 
ing their warfare by committing ati’ocities in the unfortunate 
villages within one’s own territory. 

From October, 1947, when the Standstill Agx’eement wa.s 
made on the 3rd of April, 1948, there were no less than 260 
incidents in which the Razakars acted with savage brutality. 
Of these the Avorst were perpetrated during the intensive stage 
which began about the end of February. 

The technique of the Razakars Avas common in all the 
three districts of Nalgonda, Warangal and Bidar. For instance, 
on March 10, the Communists raided the two Adllages Wadlo- 
konda and Somavaram in the Warangal district, beat a num¬ 
ber of the men and ill-treated some of the Avomen. Among 
them were a couple of Muslims. 

Next day the Muslim Sub-Inspector of Police arrived in 
Wadlokonda and removed the arms which some of the resi¬ 
dents possessed under the licences issued by the Government. 

On the 12th and 13th, the Razakars, led by the president 
of the local Ittehad and supported by the Sub-Inspector, at¬ 
tacked the village. Three hundred houses were burnt; so 
were a large number of grain-stores. Of the twenty-tAA'O per¬ 
sons killed, eighteen were lined up in the Bazar arid shot dead. 
Sixteen carts Avith their bullocks were cast into the fire. 
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The Razakeirs then spread into the adjoining villages, 
burning, looting, killing and belabouring the inhabitants. 
Their technique was uniform. Headed by the Police, they 
entered a village and took all the men into custody. The able- 
bodied men were then taken to the bazar, where they were 
made to stand in line and shot dead. The ornaments of the 
women, including the mangalasutra,, a sacred ornament, with 
which no married woman would pail, were then snatched 
away. After that the rest of Kazakars went into the village, 
sprinkled petrol on the houses and set fire to them. Some¬ 
times people were burnt in their own houses or thrown into 
the fire. 

Within a very few days, nine villages were thus reduced 
to ashes, thousands of men were killed, numerous women were 
molested and numerous houses and grainstores burnt down by 
the hundred. 

But the activities reached their climax in the district of 
Bidar, 

On January 29, the Minister Venkatarao, leader of the 
Ittehad Harijans, made a vicious attack in an open conference 
on the Brahmans, Banias and Lingayats, who formed a large 
class of the petty traders in the Bidar district. He declared 
that the Lingayats were the arch criminals who were respon¬ 
sible for the miseries of the depressed classes and he therefore 
exhorted his people to exterminate them. 

Between the middle of February and the end of May, the 
Ittehad Harijans of Bidar, led rather than actively supported 
by the Razakars and helped by the police, responded to their 
leader’s call. They devastated 129 villages in the district, 
burnt over a thousand houses; looted lakhs’ worth of property: 
killed several hundreds of villagers of both sex and committed 
rape on dozens of unfortunate women. 

On the 21st of February, the Razakars burnt down 55 
houses, kidnapped two women and looted or destroyed property 
valued at four lakhs of rupees. Between the 24th and 27th of 
February, loot, arson, murder and rape were perpetrated in 
12 villages in the Chitapoka Taluka. 

Before the 3rd of March, 1950, about 50 villages were 
similarly dealt with in the Bidar Taluka and the police had 
taken no action whatever. 

TJiese.TOcidents were reported to me by a number of lead- 
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ing public men. The correspondents of our leading news¬ 
papers went to the affected villages and verified the conditions. 
I also made enquiries through my own men. 

Later, the Lawyers’ Vigilance Committee, including a 
Member of the Legislative Council, visited several of these un¬ 
fortunate villages and made their report. A lurid picture was 
given by the Vigilance Committee of the village of Gorta, which 
was destroyed on May 10 as a part of the campaign which 
began in February. The horrors can best be described in their 
own words. 

After Chincholi, we reached Gorta on the 17th of May, 1948, 
at 11 a.m. Gorta presented an awful and heart-rending sight. 
Nobody was there except one wounded pei'son and three aged 
women. The whole village and its surroundings, even from 
afar, were stinking awfully. Hundreds of cattle were breath¬ 
ing their last for want of water and fodder. All round the 
village the dead bodies of animals were seen lying in a decom¬ 
posed state. Heaps of human skeletons and bones and half- 
burnt dead bodies were seen lying even at the time of our 
visit in different places in the whole village. Even in the very 
village the bad odour is unbearable. 

The village is completely desolate. The houses and the 
localities have been entirely ruined. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, 
Sub-Inspector, Karimabad, along with six constables, is staying 
in the Luxmi Temple, 

There (had been) many wealthy Hindu inhabitants in the 
village before this incident. There were 400 houses in the vlltage 
with a population of 2,500, but now except the Government 
godown and the houses belonging to the community of the 
Depressed Classes and the Muslims, the- rest have been gutted. 
The loss is estimated at Rs. 70 iakh.s. 

Till our visit to the village, no Panchnama had been pre¬ 
pared by the police either of (the) human bones or (the) dead 
bodies or the gutted houses, (or)) that of the loss. The said 
Sub-Inspector stated that no Panch was available for prepar«» 
ing the Panchnama, and that he was unable to identify the 
bones and the dead bodies burnt. 

Meanwhile a resident of the village who had taken shelter 
in the adjoining village, came there in search of his cattle. 
(He) appeared to be utterly frightened. In tlie absence of the 
Sub-Inspector we consoled him and on enquiry he started weep¬ 
ing, and said: ‘More than 200 persons have been mercilessly 
murdered and the dead bodies have been burnt in cow-dung 
cakes and heads of fodder.* He even pointed out where the 
dead bodies (had been) heaped together and burnt. 

We stepped into the house, along with the Sub-lnspec tor, 
where the dead bodies had been gathered together and burnt. 
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Human skulls and bones were found everywhere. Their panch- 
nama was prepared in our presence. After (that) we and the 
Sub-Inspector proceeded to the field of Mr. Narayan Rao Mek- 
tedar, where heaps of kadbi were lying. Many dead bodies 
(had been) gathered and burnt in the heaps. Here also human 
bones and the remains of the dead bodies were found, half burnt. 
Moreover, there were two heaps of kadbi in the field of one 
Channappa in which dead bodies (had been) burnt. Human 
skulls and bones were found there. 

It is evident from the insi)ection of these places that over 
200 persons (had been) murdered. After the preparation of 
(the) panchanama the Sub-Inspector collected the bones and 
sent them for medical examination. One witness said that the 
raiders Avere Muslims and Dheds. They belonged to different vil¬ 
lages. Most of them belonged to the villages Godgaon, Boral, 
Kankat, Corwadi, Kamla, Chinchli and Panchnal. 

Another witness said that the raiders numbered 500 and 
(he) knew many of them. One constable named Qudrat Ullah 
bearing badge No. 38 (had been) present on the occasion. He 
stated that the attack had taken place on 10th May and 300 
goondas took part in the raid, and the (villagers) resisted 
for two days, but due to constant and serious attack, they had 
to run for their lives. The house of Madhappa, which was 
more or less a fort, was gutted completely. All the other houses 
were also fully burnt. But we are surprised that the Govern¬ 
ment godowns and the houses belonging to Muslims and the 
depressed classes were left untouched. 

Meanwhile two shepherds, who had taken shelter in the 
adjoining village, happened to come over there. Both of them 
corroborated the statement of the witness. We have taken 
many snapshots of the gutted houses and the bones. Most of 
the wounded and the murdered belonged to the Lingayat 
community. 
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-AND THE DEEP SEA 

T he subversive activities of the Communists had helped 
the Razakars to spread terror in the non-Communist 
areas. The Nizam’s Government could control neither 
the one nor the other without the assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India which they would not take. The Government of 
India was their enemy No. 1. 

When on the 19th and 20th of March, I was at New Delhi, 
V. P. Menon and I reviewed the situation very carefully. By 
then, though the Government of India had embarked upon a 
sweeping movement over the subversive activities of the 
Communists in the different Provinces, they were help¬ 
less so far as Hyderabad was concerned. The border areas in 
the Union Provinces were aflame with panic and the utmost 
the Union police could do was to resist the Razakars’ incur¬ 
sions into their territory. It was also difficult for the Madras 
Government to suppress the Communists' activities in the 
Telugu-speaking districts of their own Province, for the people, 
including the Congressmen, sympathised and not necessarily 
passively, with the Communist resistance in Hyderabad. 

All these factors were very disturbing. Unless the Raza¬ 
kars were liquidated the Communists would continue to grow 
in strength and acquire a greater strangle-hold over the 
Telugu-speaking districts and areas. At the same time, the 
Nizam’s Government would continue to grow weak and in the 
end, the Communists would obtain a complete hold over 
Andhra. In the meantime, the Mountbatten negotiations im¬ 
mobilising the Government of India, would proceed month 
after month from futility to futility. The Nizam’s Government 
would continue to strengthen their armed forces, to manufac¬ 
ture arms and ammunition, to enlist the empathies of foreign 
countries, to woo the Conservative Party in England, and 
when the time came, invoke the aid of the Security Council 
of the U.N.O. 

Meanwhile South India was lapsing into insecurity and 
the only man who could take decisive action lay seriously ill. 
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The time had therefore come, Menon and 1 thought, to imple¬ 
ment the decision of giving some kind of ultimatum to the 
Nizam’s Government on the Razakar issue. 

I prepared the draft of a letter which was recast by V. P. 
Menon and in which the breaches of the Standstill Agreement 
committed by the Nizam’s Government were set out in full. 
It also called upon the Government to fulfil its obligations by 
withdrawing the twenty crore loan notes which had been 
handed over to the Pakistan Government; by agreeing to a 
joint commission to examine and determine the agreements 
and arrangements relating to matters of Defence: by furnishing 
a return of the strength, organisation and equipment of the 
Police in the form in use prior to August 15, 1947; by ban¬ 
ning the organisation of Razakars; by repealing the Ordinance 
which made the use of Indian currency for cash transactions 
illegal in the State; by cancelling the ban on the export of 
gold, groundnuts and other oil-seeds; and by cancelling the 
agreement, if any, with the United Press of America regarding 
the transmitting and/or receiving station for foreign news. 
The letter concluded as follows:— 

The peculiar position of Ittehad-ul-Massalmeen in Hyderabad 
and of the Communists on the border causes the gravest con¬ 
cern to the Government of India. They consider that in the inte¬ 
rest of peace inside the State and on both sides of the border, 
the lttehad-ul-Mu.ssalmcen should be banned and its organisa¬ 
tions wound up. If the activities of the Ittchad are not imme¬ 
diately stopped, it is apprehended that a very grave situation 
will develop involving the security not only of Hyderabad, but 
also of the adjoining Provinces of C.P., Bombay and Madras. 

I am accordingly to request that H.E.H.'s Government will 
take prompt and definite steps to fulfil their obligations arising 
out of the Standstill Agreement and to ban the Ittehad as sug¬ 
gested. The Government of India will appreciate a very early 
reply indicating the action which H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment decides to take, or has taken in respect of the various 
matters .set out in this letter. ’ 

We finalised the letter, which was approved by Sardar. 
Under his instructions we also .showed it to Panditji, who also 
approved of the draft. 

In Hyderabad, Laik Ali was impatiently awaiting my re¬ 
turn. He was expecting that I would bring Sardar’s consent 

1 White Paper on Hyderabad (Supplement), p. 22. 
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to his proposals. In fact, the previous day he had made an 
impatient enquiry of me as to when I was returning to 
Hyderabad. 

On reaching Hyderabad on March 26, I went to Laik 
Ali’s office and handed over the letter of V. P. Menon, adding 
that the States Ministry had authorised me to deliver it. He 
discovered an unusual touch of formality behind my worda 
He hurriedly tore open the envelope and read through the 
contents of the letter. His face fell. He was manifestly 
upset. 

I bade him good-bye and was going to leave, when he beg¬ 
ged me not to go. I could not find it in my heart to leave him 
with such abruptness, so I complied with his wishes. For a 
minute or two he did not know what to say. 

He then asked me whether Panditji had also approved of 
the letter. I replied, ‘This is a Government letter, and to my 
knowledge, both Panditji and the Sardar have approved of it.’ 

‘What has led to this sudden change?’ he asked. 

‘If the Nizam is a friend of the Union’, I said, ‘he should 
prevent the Razakars from disturbing the peace of the South 
and mobilising the Muslims of India against the Union’. 

We went over the same ground again. Laik Ali ultimate¬ 
ly said in excitement: ‘The Nizam is willing to be a 
martyr; two lakhs of Muslims are willing to offer their lives 
for Hyderabad's independence. T want you to put a bullet 
into me’. 

‘Nothing of the kind. You will live to be the Prime 
Minister for many years to come’ was my reply and with that 
I left. 

As usual, on going home, I dictated the minutes of our 
conversation. 

V.P.’s letter of 23rd of March, which 1 delivered on the 
26th, had the momentary effect of bringing reality to the fore. 

On March 29, a high-level conference was held between 
Laik Ali, Razvi and some of the Ittehad leaders, to discuss the 
lines on which to meet the demand. The conference came to 
the conclusion that the Government of India was sure to lose 
on the Kashmir front and would not risk taking any action 
in Hyderabad; that if they attempted any such thing, the 
Muslims in the whole of India would rise against the Hindus. 
Sardar was dying. Once he was dead, Mun^i 'would go and 
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things would settle down once more to the monthly rounds ol 
inlructuous negotiations. 


The mouth ol March expired. The period whidi Sardar 
had fixed for the bringing about permanent accession had 
come to an end. So had the period in which 1 had promised 
Gandhiji to do my best to negotiate a settlement. 

Immediately the letter of March 215 was delivered, 
Laik Ali, Moin Nawaz and Hazvi assumed lull control of the 
situation. The Nizam was completely isolated. Deen Yar 
Jung, as the watch-dog ol iJie ruling group, was in full-time 
attendance on him and even Sir Walter Monckton could not see 
him as freely as before. The practice .so far followed of placing 
all papers before him was changed; now Laik Ali only gave 
oral reports of what was happening. Hosh, so far in daily 
attendance, was told by the Nizam not to attend at the King 
Kothi on the excuse that he was unwell. 

On March 29, 1 met Sir Walter Monckton, who had 
again come to India on his regular visit. He was exactly his 
old confident self. We discussed both the letter of the 23rd, 
which had left him a little baffled, and the deterioration in Indo- 
Hyderabad I’elations. 

For the first time Sir Walter asked me whether I thought 
there was any way out of the impasse. Could not the rela¬ 
tions between the Union and Hyderabad be placed on the foot¬ 
ing that had obtained before August 15, 1947, without ex¬ 
pressly mentioning Accession? I i-eplied that this was a 
matter for the Government of India to decide. 

What was troubling me most was the rapid conversion of 
Hyderabad into a military camp. Recruits were being enlist¬ 
ed in large numbers in the anny, the Razakars and the police, 
new barracks were being built and military stores were being 
^stematically stolen from the Secunderabad cantonment. 
Moreover, a bren gun factory had been put up. 

Accession had been unequivocally rejected. The Stand- 
.still Agreement had been worse than a scrap of paper. Its 
.s(rfe use had been to put India in the wrong for not having 
.supplied arms and ammunition. 

The Razakars, now about one hundred thousand strong, 
were in control of the life of the State and continued to indulge 
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as before in loot, murder and arson. Between April, 1947, and 
March, 1948, approximately 250 villages in the State had been 
looted or burnt, 4,000 houses set on fire, 500 persons killed or 
wounded and 450 women molested. Yet the Hyderabad radio 
claimed that this was all untrue. 

The Nizam’s Government had increased the strength of 
the army and police and several British ex-olficers of the 
Indian Army had been engaged to bring the army up to fight¬ 
ing efficiency. Small arms and ammunition had begun to be 
manufactured in Hyderabad itself and an ex-British officer 
was employed in Calcutta to buy and smuggle illicit arms and 
ammunition. Contacts had been established with several 
foreign countries and well-paid propaganda agencies had been 
set going against India in Pakistan, U.K. and U.S.A. 

Lawlessness was on the increase. The Communists were 
terrorising villages in Telangana and murdering, burning, loot¬ 
ing and establishing Soviets in some of them. The Razakans, 
with police assistance, continued to inflict reprisals on the 
slightest provocation. If the Communists were to continue to 
be permitted to operate in Telangana, as they were doing, it 
would soon be their stronghold and if the defenceless villages 
were suppressed by the Razakars, they would be completely 
destroyed. 

In the meantime, panic was driving the villagers from 
the State into the Union Provinces and the border areas of the 
Union continued to be raided by the Razakars. The police of 
these Provinces had to guard the frontiers to prevent the raids 
from Hyderabad on the one hand and the smuggling of arms 
on the other. With negotiations at New Delhi carried on 
month after month, without making any progress, I had to 
stand by helpless while the situation deteriorated. 

My task became increasingly difficult. As the Razakars 
preceded me wherever I went, I never went out of Dakshina 
Sudan grounds unless to visit Laik Ali. But many people 
continued to see me every day and I kept as good watch over 
the activities of the Nizam, Laik Ali and Razvi, as, with my 
limited opportunities, I possibly could. 

The Congress influence was waning. Quite a few thou¬ 
sand workers were in jail. Bindu, Melkote and M. Ramchan- 
dra Rao kept up some small spasmodic activities, but the 
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in the border siresis, had already passed into 
Communists. 

The people were demoralised. Frightened, impatient, 
trembling for their very lives, they continued to hope that th(? 
Government of India, and particularly Sardar, would come to 
their rescue. Alas, I could do very little to strengthen their 
confidence. 


eftecUve control 
hands of the 


Stories were now current that houses were being requi¬ 
sitioned for military officers of the Union in Sholapur, the 
border town in Bombay. El Edroos, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Nizam’s Forces, thereupon, called his officers and told 
them to get ready for a conflict. The air was thick with rum- 
curs of military action. 

At last the Government of India meant business, was 
what the people thougdit. 
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THE MYSTERY SPEECH OF RA.ZVI 


I WAS the wicked man who must somehow Yjc removed 
from Hyderabad. 

A very ingenious trap was therefore laid for me. On 
March 8 my office received a redirected letter, originally ad¬ 
dressed to me ‘under the care of Shri V. P. Menon, Secretary', 
Ministry of States, New Delhi.’ It purported to be from 
M. Ramachandra Rao, a member of the Council of Action of 
the State Congress. The letter claimed that the State Con¬ 
gress, at my suggestion, had carried out sabotage operations on 
a railway train on February 26. 

The fact was that the operation was carried out by the 
Conununists and the State Congress had nothing to do with 
it. I had met M. Ramachandra Rao only once before, early in 
January. My office immediately inquired of him whether he 
had written the letter. M. Ramachandra Rao replied that he 
had not written it. It was a clumsy forgery intended to be read 
by V. P. Menon, who, it was thought, would promptly have the 
Agent-General removed from Hyderabad. 


On April 7, Sardar called me to Delhi and placed in 
my hands the minutes of my talk with Laik Ali on March 
26 as drawn up by him. The Nizam had sent them to Lord 
Mountbatten who had passed them on to Sardar. 

The document was a very clever performance. It did not 
report the conversation as it had taken place, but as a mono¬ 
logue put into my mouth. Most of it was a more or less loose 
summary of what I had said, but with a complete change of 
emphasis. Here and there wild sentiments had been put into 
my mouth. ‘Ours was a Hindu India’, I was alleged to have 
said. ‘Hyderabad was essentially Hindu territory and part of 
a Hindu State.’ 

Luckily, the minutes which had been submitted by me to 
Sardar were before him. Even the tenor of the minutes of 
the conversation as drafted by Laik Ali clearly showed that 
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we were discussing the Kazakars and not the nature of the 
Hyderabad State, or of the Union of India. Even according 
to them, during the conversation I had referred to the 
need of preserving the position of the Nizam as the Head of 
the State and of safeguarding the special position of the Mus¬ 
lims in respect of their culture. I had also expressed a hope 
that Laik Ali would continue to be the Prime Minister and see 
that Indo-Hyderabad problems w'ere happily settled. The 
communal bias that had been put in my mouth was 
entirely unconnected with the context and 1 should have been 
a lunatic indeed to have gone on repeating sentiments which 
even a Hindu Maha.sabhaite would not have been foolish 
enough to express. 

The game was easy enough to see through. I was to be 
got rid of somehow, and if some highly placed persons in New 
Delhi could be led to believe that I was idiotic enough to ex¬ 
press such ultra-communalistic sentiments, I would be asked 
to resign. In any case, .such opinions coming from me could 
always be used by the Razvi group to discredit the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

One of the most exciting episodes of the year revolved 
round Raz\d’s mysterious speech of March 31. 

The Hyderabad ‘Weapons Week’ had been celebrated at 
Dar-u.s-salam, the official headquarters of the Ittehad. On the 
last day, the 31st, all the Razakars of the suburban districts, 
with a few members of the District Police displaying their 
weapons, staged a march past, Razvi taking the salute. Britter 
of the London Times was also present. 

After the rally was over, Razvi went into the hall and 
delivered one of his most violent speeches before a few dozen 
of his leading workers from the districts. It was in accord¬ 
ance with his practice to collect these workers and provide 
them with verbal ammunition. The translation of a few of 
the more purple passages ran as follows:— 

Hyderabad Is an Islamic State. The Indian Union is trying 
to wipe out this Muslim rule from the Deccan. Ilemember that 
there are four-and-a-half crores of Muslims in the Dominion, 
looking to us to rai.se the banner of this Lslamic State.... 

Ittehad expects every Muslim to do his duty. I am glad 
that Muslim women are also coming forward to help the Raza¬ 
kars. I appeal to my Muslim sisters to support whole-heartedly 
this movement, and, if possible, to train themselvfes in the art 
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of self-defence. The time is not far off when we have to throw 
our entire weight to maintain the inli^grity of this Islamic State. 
We have been ruling the Deccan for the last 800 years and we 
shall rule it whether the Indian Union likes it or not. 

Power has come to the hands of the Indian Union after 
one thousand years. They are not capable of ruling. That is 
the reason why they lost it to the Muslims. Now, when that 
power has come to them, they think the}^ can browbeat us and 
terrorise us by bullying and blustering.... 

When once the Indian Union makes any aggression on us, 
remember the ^ crores of Muslims will raise the banner of 
revolt. We will give back in the same coin and speak to them 
in the same language that they will understand.... 

I know eveiy one of you is imbued with the spirit of Jehad- 
Remember Karbala. A Muslim is a wiirrior. He is a first clas.y 
fighting man. Indeed, Indian History is full of glorioiLs epi¬ 
sodes of the heroism of the Muslims. If India is free to-day, 
remember, it was due to the sword and arms of the Muslims. A 
Muslim is a born fighter and a protector of the weak. His one 
central ambition is to fight for a right and Just cause. He will 
be guided by the great tenets of Qoran. Now, my Muslim bro¬ 
thers, onward march. Never put back your sword into the 
sheath till your object is achieved. Stop not till you reach your 
goal (cries of Delhi Chalo), Hound out the enemy. Do not 
spare him. Mind not your troubles. We l>elieve in God. We 
have no other friends except Allah, who has created this Islamic 
State and who shall never let us dowaa. Qoran is in one hand 
and the sword is in the other, let us march forward; cut our 
enemies to pieces; establish our Islamic supremacy.... 

I know the helplessness of our Muslim brothers in the Indian 
Union. Let us by our example of unsurpassed heroism, courage 
and vision, extend the much-needed succour to them. They will 
be our 'Fifth Columnists' in the Union. Now the Union is 
thinking of a ‘Fifth Column' among us. We shall turn the tables 
and they will understand the character of the Mitssalman. 
A Hindu who is a Kafir, a worshipper of stone and monkey 
(laughter), who drinks cow’s urine and eats cowdung in the 
name of religion (renewed laughter), and who is a barbarian, 
in every sense of the word, wants to rule What an ambition 
and what a day-dream!_ 

My heart is bleeding. The Hindus w ant to repeat the same 
holocaust that they had staged at Delhi. Their methods of coer¬ 
cing Hyderabad to be a mere vassal is the typical exainple of 
the ‘Bania’ rule. The only answer to them is the naked sw^ord. 
I may be here to-day, and perhaps not tomorroAv. But I can 
assure you, my brethren, if you want to see Kasim Razvi in the 
midst of our life and death struggle, look for him not in the 
palatial buildings of Banjara, or in pleasant tea parties, but in 
the midst of the battle-fields (cries of Allah Ho Akbar and 
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disqae-Decmh Zindabad). You will see me slaying or being 
slain with swortl in my hand and the Qorm in my body;... 

i repeat to you the couplet of the immortal poet Iqbal: 
■What’s it in life, life is only the means to the end, the eternal 
end; to lay it down in the cause of Islam.’ Now I bid you god¬ 
speed; protect your Islamic State; protect your blood brothers 
in the Indian Union and your Islamic rule. 

Shastri, who had been present, read it out to me from his 
:';horthand notes the next day. It was so shocking that I got 
him to give me a ti’anscript which 1 posted to Sardar. 

On April 7, Sir Walter Monckton went to New Delhi 
on his monthly visit to conduct the negotiations which led 
nowhere. It was the first meeting after the ultimatum of March 
23, and therefore important from his point of view. The 
same morning, the Hindustan Times came out with a verbatim 
?eport of Razvi’s speech of the 31st. Naturally, both Lord 
Mountbatten and Panditji were angry at this outburst. There 
were questions about it in Parliament and scenes in Govern¬ 
ment House. Sir Walter felt small. 

On April 9, the Deputy Agent-General of Hyderabad in 
New Delhi sent a frantic message to Laik Ali on the telephone. 
The speech had put a stop to all negotiations and unless Razvi 
was asked to hold his tongue, no progress would be made in 
maintaining contact with Lord Mountbatten. 

On the 9th, Venkatrao, the Harijan Minister, under whom 
Shastri was working, took him to Shah Manzil, the official resi¬ 
dence of Laik Ali. Shastri and two or three other Urdu re¬ 
porters, who had been present at the meeting, were asked to 
destroy their shorthand notes, if any. When Shastri was ask¬ 
ed how it was that the report had come out, he managed to 
bluff them. He did not know how anyone could have suspected 
him. When pressed, he said, he would not contradict the re¬ 
port, because his own paper had carried a description of the 
rally and the salute. 

The same day Laik Ali phoned to his Deputy Agent-Gene¬ 
ral at New Delhi that the whole story was a concoction. 

Sir Walter Monckton returned to Hyderabad in a temper. 
The Nizam was angry with Razvi, who at the dictation of Laik 
Ali, issued a flat denial, on April 10. There had been no mass 
rally; no salute; no meeting; no speech. The reported speech 
was a concocted one, presumably by me! 
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. On April .11, 1 was in New Delhi with the documentary 
evidence. Razvi’s own paper of Marcli 29 had carried an 
announcement of the forthcoming meeting on the 31st. The 
issue of the The Nizam’s Gazette of April 1, had carried a re¬ 
port of the rally, the parade, the salute, and the presence of 
Mr. Britter of the London Times, which I’an as follows:— 

31st Mareh, 

A march past and other military exercise.s were held by the 
powerful defensive forces of Razakars of the Majlis to-day. 
.\long with Razvi was Mr. Britter, editor of the London Times. 
The children Razakars’ display extracted praise from the people. 
The interest and seriousness shown by the children Razakars 
showed how the determination to defend the .Isafia Crown and 
the Sovereignty of Hyderabad has pervaded the well-wishers 
of the State. In this splendid rally were the Razakars of the 
depressed Classes too, who had joined the organisation to defend 
the nation. Although the examinations were very near, the 
large gathering of students indicated that the students were 
fully aware of the exigencies of the times. Others present were 
Mr. Basheer Ahmed, President of the Action Committee, 
Mr. Sham Sundar, leader of the Depressed Classes and 
Mr. Mohammad Hissamuddin, the Salar-c-Ala. 

I had also in my possession the statement of Shastri and 
his shorthand notes. TTie courage which this young journalist 
had shown on this occasion filled me with admiration. He had 
not only been able to divert suspicion from himself and retain 
the confidence of Razvi and Venkatrao, but had not hesitated 
to give me his signed statement and shorthand notes. The 
only stipulation he had made was that, if ever an occasion 
arose to publish his name, I should wai-n him a day before 
to enable him to clear out of Hyderabad! 

Britter was approached by the Nizam’s Government for a 
statement to the effect that no speech was delivered by Razvi. 
His reply, as reported to me, was that the Weapons Week, the 
rally, the parade and the salute were all facts. But he himself 
had left early; he could not say what had happened thereafter. 

Razvi also came to my rescue. On April 6 he issued 
a direct appeal to Muslim women in the following terms:— 

Sisters! You have seen the fate of your innocent and help¬ 
less sisters in India. Fate itself is weeping over their plight. 
History would hot forget this tragedy till the Day of Judgment 
The men on earth and the angels in heaven curse and condemn 
• what men ip ,India hftve done in a most brutal manner_ 
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On April 8, he delivered another violent speech in which 
he stated: 

Hyderabad will shortly recover the Ceded districts and the 
day is not far off when the waves of the Bay of Bengal will be 
washing the feet of our sovereign, who will not be called the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, but also of the Northern Sarkars. 

When this speech was reproduced in the Hindustan Times, 
it left no doubt that the mystery speech could have been 
delivered only by one man, and that was Kasim Razvi. 

I was on my trial. Luckily, Dr. Shridharani, a well known 
journalist associated with the Amrita Bazar Patrika, came to 
Hyderabad specifically to look into this matter. 

He met Shastri and reported the incident to Panditji as 
follows:— 

Although a Hindu, he is in the good books of Kasim Eazvi, 
and so he was present at the march-past of the Razakars, espe¬ 
cially staged for Britter of the London Times. The parade was 
in the open maidan, but following it there was a meeting of 
the sub-organizers, not more than 150, in a room. Razvi made his 
speech there. Not knowing Urdu, Britter stood outside smok¬ 
ing and chatting wnth some police officials. The reporter himself 
was grilled on the point by the Prime Minister (Laik Ali). He 
says that in hi.s presence Razvi himself told the Prime Minister 
that he was prepared to shoulder the entire respon,sibility and 
that there wa.s no need to deny the fact of the speech. But the 
Prime Minister prevailed on him to issue the denial. 

You will appreciate how very difficult it is to deal %vith any 
Government which encourages or permits such speeches and 
.such actions which are a negation of decent and civilized beha¬ 
viour. 


On April 7, Kazvi’s paper came out with the news that 
I had turned down the suggestion of the State Congress 
with regard to a settlement with the Nizam’s Government. The 
paper added: ‘Peace-loving Hindus do not like the increasing 
interference of Mr. Munshi in the internal affairs of Hydera¬ 
bad.’ A leading Ittehad also gave out in an interview that I 
was the de facto President of the State Congress and must be 
called back to Delhi. This settlement was alleged to have 
been made by B. Ramakrishna Rao. Those who made this 
allegation could have had no idea that he was in daily touch 
with me. 

Among the papers which Raja Bahadur Aravamudu Ay- 
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yangar gave me for use is the copy of a lettei written to a 
friend in high position in New Delhi on April 14, 1948. It 
thus describes the situation:— 

Out there I dare say you would be knowing what the situa¬ 
tion in Hyderabad is like. The situation is deteriorating day by 
day and there has been an exodus for the third time of the 
Hindu population of this place. All this is due to the unsettled 
state of affairs that now exists owing to the fact that the Fas¬ 
cist element in the State represented by the Ittchad-ul-Musli- 
meen organisation is practically ruling the country. But the 
latest move seems to be to somehow or other manoeuvre to get 
rid of Mr. Munshi. 

Ever since Mr. Munshi came here as Agent-General, his pre¬ 
sence has been a source of great solace and has made the Hindus 
of this place feci a little bit braver than they used to be. Local 
papers dare not give correct news. They are censored and you 
will have noticed that the Deccan Chronicle has been for the 
last so many weeks, until just a day or two ago, been keeping 
the Editorial column blank with a big question mark. 

The entry of papers, like the Free Press Journal of Bombay 
and the Indian Express of Madras, has been banned. 

In regard to papers that are not banned, the packets of 
papers are opened at the Airways office and if the authorities 
entrusted with that duty find that there is something objection¬ 
able from their point of view, they completely confiscate the 
whole of that day's bundle of papers. 

Statements are not allowed to be issued by public men and 
if, in spite of that, anybody dares to publish a statement, he is 
interned. Such being the case, the presence of a person of 
Mr. Munshi's standing has been a source of great relief to those 
who want to ventilate their grievances and have the satisfaction 
of having had the opportunity of letting an Indian Union's Agent 
know what is happening. Whether actually any redress is ob¬ 
tained or not is a different question. But people at least expect 
that if the atrocities that are committed are brought to the 
notice of the Indian Union, some day there will be a chance 
of the position improving. 

The Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen has now started a vendetta against 
Mr. Munshi and the chorus in every Ittehad paper is to the 
effect that Mr. Munshi must go. 

It may be that if Mr. Munshi goes some other Agent- 
General comes here, but during the period that Mr. Munshi 
has been here, he has come to know a great deal of the hap¬ 
penings both in the City and in the districts, and the object 
of this people is that at this juncture such a person should 
not be permitted to stay here. I wanted that this aspect should 
be made known to Panditji and Sardarji. 
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MONCKTON’S FORMULA AND ITS FATE 

O N April 5, 1948, Laik Ali sent his reply to V. P, Menon’s 
letter of March 23, but addressed to Panditji. He 
countercharged the Government of India with failure 
to implement the Standstill Agreement and tried to explain 
away the charges made against the Nizam’s Government. 

On the essentials he was unyielding. There was going to 
be no accession and the Nizam’s Government was not bound 
by the States Forces Scheme. The question of the Razakars 
would not arise till India came to a satisfactory agreement. 
The Standstill Agreement was rejected. 

About this time Sir Walter appears to have made it clear 
to the Nizam and Laik Ali that they should form a new Gov¬ 
ernment of non-Ittehadi Muslims and Hindus to whom New 
Delhi could not take exception. 

I had no illusions about this advice. I found it impossible 
to believe that so clear-sighted a man as Monckton could ima¬ 
gine that such a thing was possible. If the Nizam appointed 
as his Ministers non-Ittehadi Muslims and Hindus acceptable 
to New Delhi, the occupation of Razvi and Laik Ali would go. 

The last visit of Sir Walter to New Delhi had persuaded 
Kasim Razvi and Laik Ali that the storm created by the letters 
of March 23, had blown over. 'They were also under the im¬ 
pression that the States Ministry and the Agent-General of 
India had been by-passed. 

On April 9, however, I submitted a memorandum to 
the States Ministry on the economic vulnerability of Hydera¬ 
bad, in which I had worked out the steps necessary for bring¬ 
ing economic pressure. In the meantime, I continued to track 
down smuggling. The strict watch maintained by the Provin¬ 
cial Governments in the border areas had already created 
difficulties in the way of the Nizam’s Government smuggling 
arms, ammunition and other materials likely to be useful in 
an armed conflict into the State. The feelings of the people 
in these areas were also running so high that they exerted 
their utmost to prevent smuggling. 
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In the middle of April, Partiyal, a Hyderabad enclave in 
the Province of Madras, declared independence. The Nizam's 
Government was anxious to take its army through our terri¬ 
tory to recapture the place. The permission was refused. 

Sir Walter Monckton now evolved a new formula which 
would ease the situation by itself. The Union was not to worry 
about either the Standstill Agreement, or a permanent arrange¬ 
ment with Hyderabad. It provided that— 

(i) The Nizam should bring Razvi under control by ban¬ 
ning the processions and demon,strations of the 
Razakars; 

(ii) the Government should be reconstructed by bring¬ 
ing progressive elements into it; 

(iii) a Constituent Assembly should be brought into 
existence; 

(iv) on the Assembly coming into existence, a Govern¬ 
ment responsible to it should be set up. 

The formula was gladly accepted by Lord Mountbatten 
and Panditji. Sardar also accepted it. He said with a solemn 
face that if Lord Mountbatten could secure these concessions 
from the Nizam, he would cease to insist on the accession of 
Hyderabad. He had a rare sense of humour. 

Laik Ali played for a time with the idea of reconstituting 
his ministry. The Nizam himself called Pannalal Pittie and 
assured him that he was willing to do something for the people, 
though he would not deal with the State Congress. Laik Ali 
also requested Pannalal to help in reconstituting a govern¬ 
ment on the basis of a 50 : 50 Muslim-non-Muslim ratio, assur¬ 
ing him in his facile way that Sardar had agreed to it. I had 
only to ring up Sardar in Pannalal’s presence to convince him 
that this was untrue. 

Razvi who saw through the Monckton formula was, as 
usual, very frank. Addressing the Razakars he declared: 

If one soldier of the Union passed into Hyderabad, my Raza¬ 
kars will cross the border into Madras and fight for Hyderabad 
for a hundred years. 

You know that the Indian Union is a Union of Brahmans 
and Baniyas. Accession was the cry at first; having failed in 
that, the cry of responsible government was raised. A clever 
cry it was; for, once responsible government was achieved, Hy¬ 
derabad could be made to accede and the Majlis with its Raza¬ 
kars could easily be liquidated. You alone foiled their plans. 
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At the end of this speech Razvi was given the title of 
‘Mujahid-e-Azam’, the Great Fighter of the Holy War. 

It was, perhaps, on the same day that the great Mujahid- 
e-Azam hopefully announced that the day was not far off when 
the waves of the Bay of Bengal would wash the feet of his 
beloved ruler. 

This announcement was published in the Daily Nev:>s, 
dated April 13, 1948. 

He also turned his attention to me: 

We are all aware that Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru is not 
willing to take any action suo moto against Hyderabad and that 
he is anxious to resolve the deadlock by all peaceful means. 
So is the Governor-General, Mountbatten, who does not wish 
to make Hyderabad problem into another long-drawn out con¬ 
troversy in the present world .set up. In that case where doe.s 
Mr. Munshi stand ? He will be nowhere. His importance will 
be lost. It is indeed a pity that a politician of the calibre of 
Mr. Munshi should attempt to sacrifice the interest of a great 
State like Hyderabad and the people for whose welfare he 
professes to have a soft heart in their hour of trial and tribu¬ 
lation to his own lust of power! Could there be a greater 
tragedy? 

A few days later, commenting on Panditji’s speech, Razvi 

said: 

The will of the masses of India is evident from the assassi¬ 
nation of Mahatma Gandhi and the evil designs of the R.S.S. 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, which aim at the wholesale massacre 
and extermination of Muslims. Panditji is free to act according 
to such a ‘will of the ma.sses’, but in Hyderabad this will of his 
masses cannot be allowed to operate... The masses, in accord¬ 
ance with whose will Panditji is pressing for the introduction 
of responsible Government in Hyderabad, are the masses who 
have shed the Muslim blood in India like water and on instiga¬ 
tion from India are shedding the Muslim blood in Hyderabad 
too. 

Having advised the Nizam to accept his formula, 
Sir Walter Monckton left for England on April 19. He would 
only return—he was reported to have said—if a genuinely re¬ 
presentative government was set up. 

But the Nizam could neither dispense with nor control 
Razvi. Even if the Nizam as well as Laik Ali, Moin Nawaz 
and Deen Yar Jung, had to bring the Ittehad under 
control, the army and the police, being predominantly Ittehadis, 
there was no agency by which they could enforce the mandate! 
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Again, the formula was illusory; for no Hindu, except a 
pure Ittehadi stooge, would have been prepared to take office 
in the Nizam’s Government as it was. He would have had 
the sense to realise that he would not continue in office for a 
moment longer if he went against the Ittehad. 

As soon as Sir Walter had left, the Nizam and Laik AU gave 
their reply. They rejected all the four points of the Monckton 
formula and said, in effect, that they knew their own business 
best and that Delhi was talking nonsense. 

By his Firman of April 22, the Nizam gave his formal 
reactions to the formula. He reiterated his dynastic pledge to 
treat all classes in the State as equal, and rejected the proposal 
for responsible government as emanating from outside autho¬ 
rity and likely to introduce ‘poison’ into Hydei’abad. He hoped, 
however, to associate representatives of all important sections 
with his government. 

Laik Ali, sweet and evasive as ever, was equally firm. In 
an address which he delivered to the Legislative Council of 
Hyderabad, he said that he would maintain an honourable 
position and that therefore there would be no accession. Sim¬ 
ple incidents had been exaggerated by the Indian Press; there 
was no trouble in Hyderabad. The trouble was that it was sub¬ 
jected to an economic blockade and unwarrantable propaganda. 
Their cause, he said, was just. If force were used, they would 
resist it with all their might and leave everything in the hands 
of Providence. He did not pay the Monckton formula even the 
courtesy of a reference. 

Meanwhile every effort was being made by the Nizam’s 
Government to speed up military preparations. The armed 
forces were rapidly being put on a war footing. The authorized 
strength of the Hyderabad Forces under the State Forces 
Scheme was 7,000. This had been unauthorizedly raised to 
13,000 in 1947. By the end of April, 1948, the strength of the 
Regulars was 22,393, while 7,000 more men were under train¬ 
ing and an additional force of 4,870 men was undergoing train¬ 
ing under different names such as the Customs Constabulary. 
The target of the Nizam's Government was three divisions. 

The strength of the Police Force had also been raised to 
38,000 men, of whom about 12,000 were armed reservists 
equipped with such modern weapons as were available. In 
addition, there were 15,000 Home and Civic Guards. Lastly, 
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the armed Razakars numbered anything from 50,000 to 1,00,000. 

Eight factories in the State were busy manufacturing arms 
and large-scale petrol reserves had been built up. Power alcohol 
was being produced at the rate of 3,500 gallons per day. In 
addition to the barrack accommodation for 22,000 men, new 
barracks for an additional 25,000 men were under con¬ 
struction. 

An Air Service Corps was under training and new air¬ 
ports were being constructed at Hyderabad and Bidar. An 
adventurer named Sydney Cotton had been hired to smuggle 
arms by air and by June, aerial gun-running to Hyderabad from 
Pakistan had become a regular feature. 

In spite of the vigilance maintained by the Union Police 
on the borders, a vast net-work of agents all over India was 
trying to smuggle arms, ammunitions, vehicles, equipment, 
petrol, high-grade steel, broadcasting materials, chemicals re¬ 
quired for explosives and motor-spare-parts into Hyderabad. 
Any one who could come foi^ward with some scheme for the 
strengthening of Hyderabad was sure of financial support. 

It was reported that an arrangement had been made with 
the Nawab of Makalla for the import of Arabs into Hyderabad; 
another such arrangement, I understood, had also been made 
with some of the Middle East countries for buying arms and 
ammunition and to store them at Makalla. 
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PANDITJI SPEAKS 


O N April 24, I met Panditji in Bombay, where he had 
come to attend a meeting of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. I had met him several times since January in 
New Delhi and on all these occasions he had been correct and 
even cordial, but distant. He had not even encouraged me to 
talk about Hyderabad but had left its problems to Lord Mount- 
batten and Sardar participating only in important consulta¬ 
tions. 

On this occasion, however, I explained the position to him 
fully, and he assured me that the time for action would soon 
come. 

Ramachari, Ramakrishna Rao, Pannalal Pittie, Ranga 
Reddy and Dhoot were also introduced to him by me and they 
had a long private talk with him in the course of which they 
apprised him of what was happening. 

At a secret session of the A. I. C. C., which as a diplomatic 
agent I was asked not to attend, there was strong criticism of 
the dilatoriness of Government’s policy towards Hyderabad. 

Panditji was very forthright in his reply. His stand had 
a heartening effect on the whole country. He had spoken in 
Hindi and his speech had either been misunderstood or mis- 
reported in the newspapers as saying that there were only two 
courses open to Hyderabad; war or accession. This produced 
a thrill throughout the country. 

According to Campbell-Johnson, Lord Mountbatten was 
‘horrified’ at the report of the speech,^ and drew Panditji’s at¬ 
tention to its implications. A corrected version of what 
Panditji had said was issued. ‘If, in spite of the indications 
that they had’, he had said, ‘the Nizam’s Government continued 
to connive at the exploits of Razakars, their connivance was 
liable to be regarded by the Indian Government as a hostile act.’ 

On April 26, at a reception given to him by the Bombay 
Union of Journalists, Panditji once again defined the stand of 


^ MiMon with Mountbatten, p. 320. 
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the Government of India: ‘If the safety of the people in 
Hyderabad was endangered by the activities of Razakars, the 
Government would intervene in Hyderabad State. The time 
had arrived when this hostility must cease. If the Hyderabad 
Government could not stop it, other measures would be 
adopted.’ 

Some of the Hyderabad leaders also met in Bombay and 
after anxious consideration, the majority of them decided that, 
if invited, they would join the new government only on the 
conditions that there was a Hindu majority in the legislature, 
a constituent assembly was convened on a population basis and 
a ban placed on the Razakars. 

My view, which I frankly told them, was that none of the 
conditions on which they were banking would ever be agreed 
to by the Nizam or the Ittehad. I asked them, however, to 
see Sardar at Dehra Dun. When they saw him, he told the 
leaders not to worry about Hyderabad affairs; he would, he said, 
look after them. The superb self-confidence of Sardar was in¬ 
fectious; they came back scarcely enlightened, but greatly 
heartened. 

By the end of April, arrangements had been completed by 
the Nizam’s Government to establish first-class machinery to 
carry on international propaganda against India. So set up, 
the machinery continued to function till September. Claude 
Scott, formerly of the Times of India, was in charge of the Infor¬ 
mation Department in Hyderabad and a very competent publi¬ 
city agent was employed in the United Kingdom. The support 
of several international publicity agencies was also secured. 

From the end of April the most formidable in¬ 
strument of the Nizam’s Government was the group of foreign 
correspondents who enjoyed the lavish hospitality of the State 
at the Greenlands Guest House. They were royally feasted, 
looked after by charming hostesses, and taken on conducted 
tours. They were the voice of the Nizam’s Information 
Department. 

Some of the foreign correspondents were good enough to 
call on me. They heard the Indian case with courtesy and exa¬ 
mined the documents I placed before them, but the weak tea 
that I offered them could not be expected to make the same im¬ 
pression on them as the flowing champagne served in Green- 
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lands. Most of them adopted the Ittehad view that India was 
trying to deprive Hyderabad of its sovereignty most wickedly. 

The only exception was Kingsley Martin of the New States¬ 
man and Nation. He visited Hyderabad, saw things for himself 
and wrote a thundering article against Hyderabad. It ran: 

The Nizam, badly advised and egged on by the irresponsible 
backing of such wiki supporters as Mr. Churchill (utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the British rule in the past, now dis¬ 
plays an even more splendid unawareness of the conditions of 
the present), decided on a bid for an independence he never had 
before. He began by trying to become a Dominion on his own 
account, and was baulked. He tried by buying a seaport to 
gain him an outlet to the ,sea, and could not. He was offered l)y 
Sardar Patel an arrangement similar to the one he had with 
the British; and he hesitated, hoping yet to become a sovereign 
State. 

The antipathy of the foreign correspondents towards India 
was not unexpected. A certain shrewd foreigner, once question¬ 
ed on the subject, gave me an interesting explanation of this. 

‘Our sympathies are generally against the Hindu. We 
can understand the Muslim. He eats with us; he looks up to 
us with respect. We do not understand the Hindu, however 
much he may try to accommodate himself to us. We always 
suspect that in his heart of hearts he is passing a critical judg¬ 
ment on us. We think his ways inferior; he thinks ours to be 
inferior. And we are not very sure whether in those spheres 
of life where we consider ourselves adepts, he does not gene¬ 
rally beat us.’ 


By the end of April, the Razakar menace was broadening 
out into a serious national danger. 

In the month of April, while the Government of India 
appeared to be in earnest in enforcing their demands, the Itte¬ 
had group had begun to look for allies in the prospective con¬ 
flict with India. Mukhdum Moi ud-Din, the Communist leader, 
who was then underground, was amongst those whom they 
contacted. 

On May 4, 1948, the Nizam’s Government lifted the ban 
on the Communist organization in Hyderabad and the arrest 
warrants against Narayana Reddy and other leading Commu¬ 
nists were cancelled. 
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This news took even the Razakar journals by surprise. 
The Ittehad organ, The Daily Meezan suddenly changed its 
tone towards the Communists. The brutal treatment of 
villagers, which had so far beexa attributed to the Communists, 
was now fathered on the State Congress workers. It was 
discovered that the Communists were for the defence of 
Hyderabad against the Union and were therefore nearer to the 
Razakars than the Congressites. 

Another daily newspaper with pro-Ittehad leanings ex¬ 
pressed surprise at the withdrawal of the ban on the Commu¬ 
nists. However in the end it observed that Tt is however 
possible that there may be some special reasons behind this 
measure.’ Referring to the Communists, one of the Ittehad 
leaders was reported to have stated, ‘At least they (the Com¬ 
munists) have an ideologj’- of their own whereas the Congres¬ 
sites have no ideology.’ 

Simultaneously the Communist Party of Hyderabad issued 
a pamphlet reversing their earlier policy. The accession of 
Hyderabad to the Union and responsible Government in the 
State were denounced on the ground that the Government of 
India was a capitalist government. To maintain a show of 
consistency, it was suggested that before real freedom was 
achieved, feudalism had also to be liquidated. The reports indi* 
cated that not only was there some understanding between the 
Nizam’s Government and the Communists, but explosives were 
in process of being supplied to the Razakars by the Commu¬ 
nists from West Bengal. 

The new attitude of the Communists was characteristic. 
Whatever was their view for the moment, was the voice of the 
people: what suited them, was always in the people’s interests. 
According to their new propaganda line the accession of the 
Indian States to the Union was a gross anti-democratic act, 
calculated to crush the revolutionary consciousness and the 
demwratic movements of the people. If the Indian Armies 
marched into Hyderabad, it would be to crush the people’s 
movement. They, therefore, exhorted their workers to resist 
the movement of the troops wherever the people’s Government 
—that is, their little Soviets holding the villages by terror, 
murder and arson—^was established. 

The Communist Party now allied itself with the Nizam’s 
Government on an anti-Indian front. The Communists who 
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had gone underground in India crossed over to Hyderabad. 
Absconders from the Indian territory took refuge in the State 
and some of the Communist leaders moved about freely in 
Hyderabad, established contact with some of the Ministers and 
high officers of the State, and tried to arrive at a pact with the 
Nizam. They also hoped that a representative of theirs might 
be taken in the Hyderabad Cabinet for that would be the thin 
end of infiltration into the Nizam’s Government. 

This alliance with the Nizam’s Government enabled the 
Communists to strengthen their hold over the areas already 
dominated by them as well as to spread their activity to other 
districts. After April, in the villages so dominated, the lands, 
cattle and grain of the well-to-do villagers were distributed 
among the pro-Communist peasants, and the loot gathered from 
raided villages continued to fill their war chests. The reports 
showed that in the month of July alone, there were as many 
as forty such raids. 

The Communists now claimed that they had liberated over 
3,000 villages. This was an exaggeration; but the number 
could not have been less than 2,000. 

The expectation of the Communists was that if the 
Nizam’s Government continued to reject all efforts to arrive 
at a friendly association with the Union, the economy as well 
as the law and order structure of Hyderabad would eventually 
collapse. In that event, the Communist Party of India would 
inherit Hyderabad. 

It was a wonder to me all this time how those who were 
trying to secure the Nizam's signature on a piece of paper at 
New Delhi expected to arrest this menace. 

Who was to enforce the pledge that the Nizam would under¬ 
take by a fresh Agreement? When every pledge under the 
Standstill Agreement had been broken so flagrantly, what sanc¬ 
tion would hold the Nizam to a plebiscite, or to giving a fair 
deal to the Hindus? How was he to remain friendly with India 
and not integrate Hyderabad economically with Pakistan? 

And if the pledges continued to be flouted, what was to 
prevent an upheaval which would endanger the whole of the 
South? What was there to prevent the emergence of a power¬ 
ful and hostile State ruled by the fanatic Ittehad or the more 
determined Communists in the very heart of India? 
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In the meantime, the Communists continued their attempts 
to build up a Sovietised Andhra by means of terror. 

The Government of India, however, was then carrying on 
military operations in Kashmir which, it was possible, might 
spread and develop into a regular war with Pakistan. This 
aspect weighed with New Delhi, not only because of its domes¬ 
tic repercussions, but also its wider consequences. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


CAMPBELL-JOHNSON PAYS A VISIT 

L ord Mountbatten had set his heart on settling the Indo- 
Hyderabad problem before his term expired. He want¬ 
ed to end his fateful career in India in a blaze of gloiy 
by presenting an association with Hyderabad, whatever form 
it took. 

On May 1, he wrote to the Nizam that he would be leav¬ 
ing India in six-and-half weeks’ time. Would the Nizam be 
pleased to come to New Delhi to meet him? 

On my first visit to Lord Mountbatten in December, he had 
told me his idea of how the problem could be solved. Once the 
Nizam was induced to come to Delhi, there would be no 
difficulty in securing his signature on the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion. Then everything would be all right. The hope of realis¬ 
ing this idea had seized Lord Mountbatten’s mind. The Nizam, 
if once he comes to New Delhi, would be persuaded to accede. 

The Nizam returned the compliment. Would His Excel¬ 
lency be pleased to come to Hyderabad? So far as he himself 
was concerned, he would not come to New Delhi. If he came, 
he would be misunderstood. 

In the meantime, Sir Walter Monckton was working hard 
for the Nizam in England and had started discussions with the 
Labour Government. 

When Lord Mountbatten had been to Bangalore, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, whom the Nizam kept on the line through Hosh, ap¬ 
pears to have suggested a meeting between the Governor- 
General and the Nizam which suggestion he conveyed to the 
Nizam by his letter dated May 1, 1948. Sir Mirza had also 
written to Lord Mountbatten: 

Your Excellency could have explained the position in a 
more forceful and convincing manner, and heard his views, and 
in this way you would have, as I have said, prepared the ground 
for a settlement, leaving the details to be settled by others. I do 
not think I need say morc.i 

Sir Mirza, directly, as well as through Hosh, was in touch 
with me. It surprised me that so shrewd a politician should 
have had such an unreal picture of Ala Hazrat in his mind. 

^ Sir Mirza Ismail; My Public Life, p. 112. 
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In May, I spent a few days with Sardar at Mussoorie, 
where he was convalescing. 

It had been suggested to him that I should be replaced by 
a military officer. Some circles in New Delhi were of the view 
that if I were to be removed from my office, it would be easy 
to settle the Indo-Hyderabad problem. They were unhappy 
that Sardar continued to have faith in me and was not pre¬ 
pared to agree to this suggestion. He told me the whole story 
with a cynical smile together with his own reaction to the 
suggestion. 

For some time I had been in touch with the Ministry of 
Defence, as also with General Goddard of the Southern Com¬ 
mand and Major-General Chaudhuri, then Chief of the General 
Staff, so that I had some idea of the preparations that were be¬ 
ing made. 

Since summer had set in and Bolarum was getting warm, 
I went to Bangalore for a change. But it was scarcely a change 
in occupation. 

If trouble came, I had to arrange for the shifting of my 
office to Bangalore. I had also been pressing both Sardar and 
Sardar Baldev Singh, the Defence Minister, to raise four batta¬ 
lions of armed police reserves in Mysore. 

If the political issues were settled between the Union and 
Hyderabad, the disbanded Razakars and the thousands of 
Muslims who had been attracted from different parts of India 
by propaganda or inducement, would not easily become recon¬ 
ciled to the change. In that event, no Government in Hydera¬ 
bad would have the slightest change of implementing the new 
policy unless it had at its disposal 10,000 loyal troops or reserve 
police to maintain order. 

On the other hand, if there was no settlement ana the 
Razakars continued to operate, the increasingly disturbed con¬ 
ditions on the Hyderabad border would require a trained force 
to prevent disorder spreading to the South. 

In my view of things, therefore, a strong security force 
was necessary to supplement the police. With energetic co¬ 
operation of Sri Mariappa, then the Home Minister of Mysore, 
my work of raising the battalions became easy. 
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In Bangalore I had anothei' very interesting experience. 
Chaperoned by an elderly Begum, some charming young ladies 
from Hyderabad were cultivating the society of our military 
officers. They kept open house and entertained lavishly. There 
were dances, dinners, dances again and late suppers. 

Bangalore is the summer resort of the South. The year 
before this, the Hyderabad notabilities and Indian military 
officers on leave had congregated here to spend their holiday. 
The change from 1947 to 1948 was so abrupt that most of the 
military officers who came to these parties thrown by the visi¬ 
tors from Hyderabad, were unable to realize the difference, 
and talked. The intelligence reports showed that the conver¬ 
sation often drifted to army movements on the borders of 
Hyderabad. 

About the same time, an orderly of a paiga jagirdar—a 
staunch Razakar—was reported to be watching my move¬ 
ments and giving expression to murderous intentions. Mari- 
appa was swift and thorough. The orderly and his friends 
were locked up and the begums left for Hyderabad, their 
merry-making ended. 

Reports came to me that a young and accomplished lady 
of Hyderabad was living in a flat at Colaba in Bombay, where 
she was cultivating the friendship of our army officers. She, 
it appeared, was deeply interested in what was happening in 
military circles in Bombay, Poona and Sholapur. Sri Morarji, 
then the Home Minister of Bombay, came to her rescue and 
she was ordered to leave the city. She protested, and she 
cried, but in vain. Her mother, suddenly recalled from Eng¬ 
land, angrily invaded Dakshina Sadan. I told her that from 
my experience as the father of grown-up daughters it was 
dangerous for a young lady, untethered to a husband, to live 
away from her parents. It was wicked, I said, and I appeal¬ 
ed to the maternal instincts of the elderly lady. She was, how¬ 
ever, inconsolable. I understood that later the young lady 
played hostess to the foreign correspondents at the Greenland 
Guest House. 


About this time there was a sudden brain-wave in Gov¬ 
ernment House, New Delhi. The Nizam was surrounded by 
enemies and was really frightened. Campbell-Johnson, the 
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Press Attache to Lord Mountbatten, should quietly go to Hydera¬ 
bad as the ‘King’s messenger’, on ‘a mission of unknown dimen¬ 
sions and opportunity’. He would assess the Nizam’s posi¬ 
tion. His ‘magic touch’ would perhaps bring about a palace 
revolution; an accession would follow. The Government of India 
would always be there to protect the Nizam against his enemies. 
The ‘King’s messenger’ was to go under the auspices of the 
Hyderabad Government and in consultation with the Hydera¬ 
bad Agent-General in New Delhi. ^ 

India’s Agent-General simply did not exist for these hope¬ 
fuls. But I received a message from Sardar that Campbell-John¬ 
son was coming to Hyderabad and that I should go there im¬ 
mediately and ‘look after’ him. I did not know the purpose 
for which he was coming and I scarcely relished this intru¬ 
sion. What was Campbell-Johnson up to now, I wondered? 

I immediately flew to Hyderabad. Such a distinguished 
emissary deserved the highest consideration at my hands. My 
Secretary, therefore, received him at the airport and extended 
an invitation to him to dine with me at Dakshina Sadan. 

Campbell-Johnson was surprised at my presence in Hydera¬ 
bad. He was the guest of Laik Ali, who was in his confidence 
about the visit. He could accept, my invitation—of India’s 
representative—only after securing the consent of his host! 

The situation was Gilbertian. An emissary of the Head 
of the Government, of which I was the Agent, had come to 
Hyderabad and was the guest of the Prime Minister of Hydera¬ 
bad, who had rejected every friendly approach. He was accept¬ 
ing lavish hospitality from Laik Ali while I was being kept in 
ignorance of the visit, or the purpose for which he had come. He 
contacted people behind my back and I was not expected to 
know what he was doing. At the same time I was facing all the 
criticism, social ostracism and hostility which the ingenuity 
of the Nizam or the Ittehad could devise. Evidently I was a 
hostile both to the Nizam and Lord Mountbatten. 

Campbell-Johnson saw the Nizam, but was denied the 
opportunity of applying the ‘magic touch’ which he had come 
all the way from Delhi to apply. Laik Ali was present during 
all the interviews and the Nizam remained firm. He would not 

1 For Campbell-Johnson’s version, vide Mission with Mountbatten, 
p. 325. 
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come to Delhi, he said, and as the Governor-General had no time 
to go to Hyderabad, what else could the Exalted do but bid 
him good-bye? And, anyway, what could he (Lord Mount- 
batten) hope to do in a month? 

On the political aspect of the visit, the Nizam displayed 
a peculiar sense of humour. He was helpless, he said; he was 
only a constitutional head of Hyderabad; he could do nothing 
without consulting his Cabinet; he could have nothing to say 
on a private basis. At the same time, he wound up the discus¬ 
sion by saying that constitutional monarchy had no meaning 
in the East, and trying to interest Campbell-Johnson in the 
Muslim philosophy of life. 

Campbell-Johnson met me at dinner that night. He told 
me that his was a personal visit of courtesy on behalf of Lord 
Mountbatten. He had seen the Nizam, he said, found him re¬ 
signed to his fate and not inclined to be helpful. I told him 
that in my view Hyderabad did not mean business, and tliat 
the Nizam was still the master of the situation and could save 
it if he wanted. I did not find Campbell-Johnson in any way 
interested in the sufferings of the people imposed by the pre¬ 
sent regime, or the Communist menace. 

The next day, Johnson had friendly talks with Laik Ali, 
Razvi and El Edroos. Incidentally, he collected critical com¬ 
ments about me. He also gave a press interview and met a 
few leaders at Laik All’s reception, where Generiwal and the 
Razakar leaders openly fell out. Then he flevr to Warangal 
with General El Edroos. On the 18th he returned to New 
Delhi. 

Campbell-Johnson’s visit strengthened the feelings in the 
ruling circles in Hyderabad that the Union was too weak to 
take any action. The plane on which the negotiations were 
being conducted through ‘a King’s Emissary’ had fed the 
Nizam’s vanity and Razvi’s arrogance. 

On March 26 the Government of India had made certain 
definite demands on the Nizam, but as soon as the negotiations 
for settlement were resumed, the demands were forgotten, and 
a disclaimer thrown out that no action was contemplated. 

In the middle of April, New Delhi had blessed the Monck- 
ton formula. It was ridiculed and rejected by the Nizam and 
Laik Ali. 
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On April 24 Panditji called upon Laik Ali to fulfil four 
concrete demands. These were unceremoniously turned down. 
New Delhi immediately showed its anxiety to re-open 
negotiations. 

On May 15 the States Ministiy called upon the Nizam’s 
Government to take immediate steps to put an end to the acti¬ 
vities of the Razakars. On the same day, Campbell-Johnson, 
while enjoying Laik Ali’s hospitality, was feverishly urging 
that the negotiations should be resumed. 

What else could the Ittehad, with its background, think 
of New Delhi except that it had no strength? 


In the meantime, the movement sponsored by the State 
Congress was petering out for want of men and money. The 
patience of the people was exhausted. They were saying 
openly that the Union had let them down. Most of the leaders 
who had expected help from Government were in agony and 
their faith in us had almost gone. 

During all this time, Razvi was continuing to organise 
the Razakars and delivering venomous speeches against the 
Union. 15,000 refugees were under training. 

On May 11, in the uniform of a general (or was it a mar¬ 
shal’s?), Razvi took the salute from over 30,000 Razakars. 
‘Hyderabad’, he said, ‘should be the garden of crusaders’. 
‘The Nizam’, he added, ‘was not one of those Maharajas who 
would become Rajpramukhs!’ He referred to the compromise 
proposals with contempt. ‘Why are you asking me for a 
Round Table Conference?’ he asked at a public meeting. ‘Why 
not go to Bombay, Madras, Bezwada (now "Vijayawada) and 
Sholapur and worship before the goddesses of the Indian 
Union?’ The word he used for ‘goddesses’ was devio, a word 
used by Hindus to denote respectable women. 

Venkatarao, his Harijan lieutenant, indulged in similar 
heroics. He assured the audience that the Muslims and the 
Depressed Classes would safeguard the independence of 
Hyderabad at the risk of their lives. ‘Only the previous day’, 
he said, ‘the Ittehad Harijans, assisted by the Razakars, had 
burnt down Gorta and flung men and women into the burning 
houses.’ 
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On the 3rd, Razvi, when referring to responsible govern¬ 
ment, said in a public speech: 

‘What kind of freedom have you (India) achieved? You 
(India) presume to deliver sermons on freedom to the world. 
But just look at yourself, look at your condition and see what 
kind of freedom you have achieved. There is Pakistan in your 
neighbourhood; take a lesson from it. It can teach you consti¬ 
tution and law. The main purpose behind law is peace and pros¬ 
perity. Everywhere in India you find anarchy. (It is) a 
country where there is no peace and security and where loot 
and murder are of daily occurrence. (On the other hand) there 
is no oppression and anarchy in your State.’ 

On June 9 he said: 

Muslims have always created a new geography foj them¬ 
selves. Very soon the boundaries of Hyderabad will expand 
far beyond Delhi, and the Asafia Flag will fly over Delhi. Yes, 
I am seeing the Nizam (Asafe-Sabia) marching towards Delhi. 

On June 10 he said: 

Following the example of Muslims of early days they should 

not remain content with the small piece of Pakistan. 

We are re-writing the map of India by bringing together a 
union of Jumna and Musi (the river which ran by Hyderabad). 
We are the grandsons of Mahmood Ghaznavi and the sons of 
Babar. When determined, we shall fly the Asaf Jahi Flag on 
the Red Fort. 

They (the Muslims) would not be content with one 
Pakistan in the Deccan,’ said Razvi again. They would knit 
India and the world into Pakistan. Did not their forebears do 
the same thing 1,300 years ago?’ he concluded. 

In another speech on June 12, he said: 

It is because, as they themselves say, when Lord MounL 
batten leaves India, massacres will start again. My Hindu 
brethren, the Muslims have ruled over you (Hindus) for 900 
years; therefore, I have sympathy with you. If I had wished, 
I could have exterminated you. 

And on most of these occasions when Razvi was delivering 
these speeches, he was supported on the platform by one or 
other of the colleagues of Laik Ali in the Ministry. 

What did the protracted negotiations between March and 
July cost Hyderabad and the country? The Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment spent crores of rupees in preparing for a futile military 
conflict and for financing the Razakars. The people suffered 
heavy loss of life. The Government of India had to foot a 
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heavy bill for military preparations, police action, and for 
establishing order thereafter. 

The total loss inflicted by Communist activities, which 
flared up from March, 1948, is difficult to assess. In 1950, 
Ravi Narayan Reddy, a leading Communist, submitted an esti¬ 
mate to his own party, in which he claimed that over 3,000 per¬ 
sons had been murdered and 3,800 dacoities committed in the 
two or three preceding years. Between February, 1948, 
and August of 1950, the well-entrenched Communists who 
had gone underground in these districts were responsible for 
223 murders, 24 kidnapinng cases and burning 199 houses. 

After the Police Action, the Hyderabad Government had 
to take drastic measures till 1952 when only the three 
Communist ridden districts were brought to normalcy. The 
Government of India contributed a sum of Rs. 60 lakhs to the 
expenses of this campaign. The Police Budget of the State 
which in 1948-49 was Rs. 2,46,83,995 rose to Rs. 5,64,30,083 
in 1950-51, to Rs. 6,91,71,156 in 1951-52 and Rs. 4,72,22,000 
in 1952-53. These figures do not include the expenditure on 
the military forces which were also employed in the State for 
restoring law and order. 

In addition, the removal of the Communist menace involv¬ 
ed the State in a heavy expenditure for maintaining 9,000 
home-guards; enrolling 553 village chaukidars; setting up 
new villages to accommodate the people of the Lambada thanas 
which served as hide-outs for the Communists. To this must 
be added the cost of large-scale ameliorative measures in 
Warangal and Nalgonda and of the six hundred miles of the 
fair-weather road, that had to be constructed to open up the 
forests. 

The activities of the Communists and the Razakars be¬ 
tween March and September also imposed a heavy burden on 
the people, through forcible collection of subscriptions; burn¬ 
ing of villages and village records; looting of property; murder 
of suspects, hostilcs and village officers; attack on police, home- 
guards and officers and men, and the destruction of police 
stations by the Communists and the reprisal atrocities of the 
Razakars. 
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MORE CONCESSIONS 


N AWAB Zain Yar Jung, the Agent-General of Hydera¬ 
bad in New Delhi, was a shrewd and sensible member 
of the Hyderabad aristocracy. His charming manners 
had made a considerable impression upon several circles in 
New Delhi, and particularly upon General Bucher, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His word was also accepted that the reports 
of the Razakars’ activities were exaggerated. Incidentally, his 
reasonable approach to Hyderabad’s accession to India led to 
a curious belief that he represented the ruling group in Hydera¬ 
bad. When Zain, therefore, set out to bring about a settle¬ 
ment, he emerged the man of destiny for the moment. 

For some time. Lord Mountbatten even played with 
the idea of solving the whole problem by shoving Zain Yar 
Jung in Laik Ali’s seat. But few persons in New Delhi knew 
that he was on the black-list of the Ittehad. If Laik Ali and 
Moin Nawaz maintained him in Delhi as their Agent, it was 
only because he was a convenient, though innocent, decoy 
and was better away from Hyderabad than in it. 

But Lord Mountbatten was all for settlement. The fact 
that Campbell-Johnson’s mission was criticised by the Press 
throughout India made no difference. 

On May 23, Laik Ali went to Delhi. I was not surprised; 
it was an expected outcome of Campbell-Johnson’s visit. 

Suddenly V. P. Menon became veiy reticent with me on 
the telephone and I learnt that Laik Ali had developed a 
chastened mood. He saw V. P. Menon and appealed to him 
to apply his ‘fertile mind’ to the finding of a solution. When 
next I talked to Sardar on the phone, his laugh was cynical. 

The new line which Lord Mountbatten pursued was to 
induce Laik Ali to introduce responsible government in Hydera¬ 
bad and to hold a plebiscite on the question of accession. 

At first Laik Ali was polite but firm. Responsible 
government was out of the question, for it would lead to acces¬ 
sion. So was plebiscite, because that would lead to further 
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deterioration of the law and order situation. ‘I am willing to 
resign my office, if someone else can secure accession/ he said. 

He took up the same position which he had maintained 
since .January in his discussions with me, and which the Ittehad 
had taken from August, ] 947. He was all for a treaty between 
India and Hyderabad covering Defence, External Affairs and 
Communications. But the agreement on these three Central 
subjects would not concede the Union any power to enact 
overriding legislation in respect of them applying to 
Hyderabad. It mu.st be left to the honour of Hyderabad, he 
contended, to pass legislation in respect of these subjects paral¬ 
lel to the laws of the Union. He was anxious to pledge words, 
but give no guarantees. 

In a couple of days, however, his attitude underwent a 
miraculous change. He was accommodating beyond belief. At 
a conference held on May 26, at which Lord Mountbatten, 
Panditji and V. P. Menon were present, he accepted the draft 
that had been prepared by V. P. Menon. 

The terms agreed upon were— 

(i) Defence, External Affairs and Communications should 
vest in the Union canning with it an overriding 
legislative power. 

(ii) The strength of the armed forces of Hyderabad would 
not exceed 20.000 men, of whom 60% were to be non- 
Muslims and the State Forces Scheme was to apply 
to them. All irregular forces were to be disbanded. 

(iii) Hyderabad was to have no political relations with 
foreign countries. 

(iv) An interim Government with not less than 40% non- 
Muslims as Ministers was to be set up immediately. 

(v) A constituent Assembly was to be formed at latest by 
Januaiy 1, 1949—not less than 60% membership of 
which was to go to non-Muslims. 

V. P. Menon had gone to see Sardar at Mussoorie about 
these terms and the latter, though he approved of them, sent 
a decisive message. He refused to discuss the terms with Laik 
Ali who, he said, would return to Hyderabad every time for 
discussions and then back out. The agreement must be ac¬ 
cepted within twenty-four hours of Laik Ali’s going to 
Hyderabad. 
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There was great satisfaction in New Delhi circles. The 
Hyderabad problem was solved. Laik Ali had become the very 
embodiment of reason. But, naturally, he wanted to consult 
his colleagues, and so had to leave for Hyderabad. 

The very next day Laik Ali backed out of the agreement. 
He wrote to say that he had never agreed to the principle of 
over-riding legislation! 

On May 28, Laik Ali invited me to dinner. 1 was sur¬ 
prised at the effusive reception he gave me; for, our relations 
had been strained for several weeks past. 

His whole approach had undergone a revolutionary change. 
He said he had no axe to grind; he was only a peace-maker, 
but accession was worse than Paramountcy and he would 
rather die than accede. 

He then gave me a summaiy of the discussions he had 
had with Lord Mountbatten. He had come to the conclusion, 
he said, that responsible Government should be introduced with 
the Hindu-Muslim ratio of 60 ; 40, but he was finding it difficult 
to get the Muslims of Hyderabad to accept the suggestion. 
The Nizam, he said, had little objection to it. Kasim Razvi was 
a reasonable man and might agree, but some of his followers 
were unwilling. 

I asked him about the Razakars and referred to the more 
recent of their depredations. Only a few days before they had 
looted a wealthy merchant’s house, snatched away the orna¬ 
ments of the women folk by force and carried away the Ic.ot 
in a motor lorry and a jeep. I asked him how, even if the 
proposed agreement went through, he was going to suppress 
this anti-Indian organization which had become a law 
unto itself. He said he did not despair of meeting the situa¬ 
tion successfully. 

It was eleven when he made an unusual appeal. 

‘Munshi, I want your co-operation’, he said. ‘I am making 
a great experiment. I want the bond between India and 
Hyderabad cemented. Give me a chance to show that Hydera¬ 
bad can be a source of strength to India. I know you are very 
critical of me. You have come in my way more than once. 
This time, please help me. Please tell Sardar not to come in 
the way and for Heaven’s sake, do not come in the way 
yourself. 

I was taken aback by this new attitude. All I could say 
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was that if Hyderabad adopted a bona fide policy of friendship 
towards India, I would help him to the best of my ability. 

Laik Ali asked me what I thought of the proposals. All 
I could say was that New Delhi alone could be the judge of the 
nature of the association between India and Hyderabad. Per¬ 
sonally I should be happy, I said, if substantial integration with 
India could be achieved by friendly negotiations. But the 
Nizam’s Government must make up its mind to open a new 
chapter of friendship. 

‘Why not stop the Ittehad papers from abusing the Indian 
Union and its leaders? And why not release Swami Rama- 
nanda Tirtha?’ I asked. 

‘We cannot release Swami Ramananda Tirtha. I have 
evidence to show that he has taken part in a violent movement’, 
replied Laik Ali. 

‘You are not correct’, I said. ‘Swami Ramananda Tirtha 
has been in jail all the time; he has also given a promise to 
Sardar that he will not indulge in any violent movement. 
Anyway, releasing him would be a very friendly gesture which 
the whole of India would appreciate.’ Laik Ali would not 
agree. 

‘What about the Communists?’ I asked. ‘You have lifted 
the ban on them. If you want to create a friendly atmosphere, 
why do the Razakars ally themselves with the Communists? 
The whole of India is perturbed over this alliance.’ 

‘How can I keep the ban against the Communist Party 
when there is no such ban in the neighbouring province?’ he 
asked. 

This was the most extraordinary conversation that I had 
ever had with I^aik Ali. I could not for the life of me believe 
that he would agree to a GO: 40 Hindu-Muslim ratio, respon¬ 
sible government and a con.stituent assembly: and even if he 
did, would Moin Nawaz Jung and Razvi likely to allow him 
to do so? 

The Nizam was cautious. He sent for Sir Walter Monck- 
ton from England and in his reply to Lord Mountbatten 
declined to commit himself to the terms of the agreement. 
Nevertheless, he hastened to declare he would not replace 
Laik Ali. 

Sir Walter arrived in India on June 3 and came to 
New Delhi with Laik Ali. Once again, the magician was on 
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the stage. The agreement, which Laik Ali had all but entered 
into a week back, vanished and a rival draft deftly produced. 
However it was turned down unceremoniously by V. P. Menon. 

Negotiations began afresh. Every day Sir Walter pro¬ 
duced a new draft. Panditji now had no confidence in Laik 
Ali and would not see him. Sardar instructed Menon not to 
make any counter-suggestions and, on June 7, 1948, wrote to 
Lord Mountbatten a letter clarifying his position: 

After careful con.sideration of the course which our rela¬ 
tionship with Hyderabad has followed .since the 1.5th Augu.st, 
1 am convinced that the presentation of any formula now would 
be a grave mistake. It would merely provide the delegation 
with material of which they can make publicity and other use 
without in any way committing themselves to any particular 
course of action in respect of it. Apart from this, I am satis¬ 
fied that, having regard to the deterioration which has set in 
and the feeiing in the country in regard to the many incirlents 
which are being perpetrated, the latest of which are the attack 
on a village in our territory and interference with the Barsi 
Light Railways, the only course we can adopt now is to break 
off these negotiations and to tell the Hyderabad Delegation 
that the only solution which would be acceptable to us is un¬ 
qualified acceptance of accession to the Indian Dominion in re¬ 
gard to the three subjects and introduction of undiluted res¬ 
ponsible government with a provision for a satisfactory interim 
arrangement anticipating and facilitating such introduction. 

He also wrote to Lord Mountbatten and Panditji that ac¬ 
cession and responsible government should be insisted upon, 
and the delay was placing Government of India in the wrong, 
politically as well as militarily. 

Sir Walter threatened as before to withdraw if his advice 
was not accepted. 

As a result of long discussions, draft agreement and the 
Firman were settled on June 23. They embodied the follow¬ 
ing terms:— 

(1) The Union Parliament was to have the power to 
pass overriding legislation in respect of the three 
Central subjects. 

(2) The Razakars were to be banned. 

(3) The strength of the Hyderabad Army, subject to the 
State Forces’ Scheme of 1939, was not to exceed 
twenty thousand. 
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(4) The r^izam’s Government was to be permitted to 
build up commercial, fiscal and economical relations 
with foreign countries, working under the super¬ 
vision of the diplomatic representative of India. 

(5) An interim Government with at least 50% Muslim- 
non-Muslims was to be formed immediately. 

(6) The Constituent Assembly, with a 60 : 40 non-Mus- 
lim-Muslim ratio was to be summoned for January 1, 
1949. 

(7) A cabinet i-esponsible to the Constituent Assembly 
was to be set up with the communal ratio of 60 : 40 
as soon as that Assembly met. 

(8) The Constituent Assembly so set up was to frame 
a constitution for the State with cultural and reli¬ 
gious safeguards for Muslims for ten years. 

(9) The communal proportion of the public services 
was to be altered to the 60 : 40 formula by January 
1, 1954. 

(10) The question of accession was to be left to a ple¬ 
biscite. 

(11) The Union would have the power to station troops 
in Hyderabad in case of emergency. 

Laik Ali with his infinite capacity for appearing to agree 
to anything so long he was left free to repudiate it, accept¬ 
ed these terms as well. How on earth could anyone believe 
that they would be accepted by the Ittehad rulers, was more 
than I could understand. 

On the 10th, Laik Ali and Sir Walter Monckton returned 
to Hyderabad to secure the Nizam’s consent to the terms. The 
expected happened. 

The Nizam would not agree to any conditions relating to 
the composition of the Constituent Assembly or the interim 
Government; nor would he agree to concede any overriding 
legislative power to the Union in respect of the three Central 
subjects. 

On June 12, Sir Walter was back again in New Delhi 
suggesting fresh terms. 

On June 13, Lord Mountbatten, accompanied by Pan- 
ditji and Menon, went to Dehra Dun where Sardar was con¬ 
valescing. Sardar, after fully discussing the matter, agreed to 
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certain steps that were proposed, which, it was hoped, would 
inevitably lead to other results. 

On June 13, Monckton asked the remaining members 
of the Delegation who were at Hyderabad to return to New 
Delhi with plenipotentiary powers in order finally to settle the 
outstanding points. The delegation arrived. More discus¬ 
sions followed. 

The Nizam wanted the following points to be conceded— 

1. The composition of the Constituent Assembly and the 
interim Government were to be left to him. 

2. The strength of the Hyderabad army was to be raised 
by eight thousand more troops. 

3. The Razakars were not to be disbanded immediately, 
but within three months. 

4. The Government of India was only to assume power 
to station troops in Hyderabad if a grave emergency was de¬ 
clared under Section 102 of the Government of India Act of 
1935, i.e. when the public tranquillity of India as a whole was 
threatened, but not otherwise. 

New Delhi was obliging enough to accommodate the Nizam. 
In the result, the three Central subjects, vital to India’s unity 
and stability, were to be left to his mercy. The Hindus of the 
State also lost the game; they had been at the mercy of the 
Nizam for centuries, and so they remained. 

The armed forces of Hyderabad were to be raised to 28 
thousand. The Government of India was also to provide the 
arms and ammunition with which they were to be equipped 
and, after three months, and then only, the Nizam would be 
good enough to disband the Razakars! 

The Nizam had already declared that he would not change 
his Prime Minister, so that the constitution both of the interim 
government and the Constituent Assembly depended upon the 
will of the Ittehad masters of Hyderabad. 

Laik Ali, however, was keen on the economic and fiscal 
independence of Hyderabad. That was his fixed idea and he 
pressed for it. Lord Mountbatten conceded that it might be 
incorporated in a letter from Panditji to Laik Ali, but the 
former could not agree to this as the Finance Minister of India 
was abroad. So the point in dispute remained outstanding. 

These terms were also embodied in a draft agreement and 
firman to be issued by the Nizam. Every participant in the 
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discussion stressed the point that there was no further scope 
left for negotiations. Lord Mountbatten made it explicit to 
Laik Ali that the Nizam must either totally accept or reject 
the drafts. 

When I learnt of the terms which had been tentatively 
arrived at in New Delhi, I was far from happy. While the 
Standstill Agreement had been torn to bits and the tardy and 
futile negotiations had been dragging on, regardless of the havoc 
that was being worked by the Communists and the 
Ittehadis. I had waited with endless torture and impatience. 
The present agreement was so enveloped in uncertainty that 
many more months of discussion would be required before any¬ 
one could agree to the same thing in the same sense. 

Meanwhile there was going to be no change of heart and 
no change in the masters who controlled Hyderabad. It was 
clear to me that the Ittehad was merely biding its time and 
was never going to implement this new agreement. The only 
result would be that our cause would suffer and the position 
of the Ittehad would have a firmer basis. And the people of 
Hyderabad would continue to pay an increasingly heavy price 
and the ‘cancer in the belly of India^ as Sardar put it, would 
continue to grow. 

The integrity of India was in the balance. 
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T he next day, my belief in the unreliability of the Nizam 
and his advisers was vindicated. 

Laik Ali left for Hyderabad with a promise that at 7-30 
P.M. on the 15th, he would communicate the happy news of 
the Nizam’s approval of the settlement. 

At the appointed time, all who were concerned in New 
Delhi sat with telephone glued to their ears. I did so in Bola- 
nun. The 7-30 P.M.—the crucial minute—came and was gone. 
Then came the Nizam’s message: T must have more time; I 
must take the advice of my Council.’ 

On the 16th evening, the Nizam sent a telegram to Lord 
Mountbatten. He would not accept the proposed settlement, 
and raised the following additional four points: 

(i) Words giving the Nizam the discretion to decide the 
basis of the Constituency had been omitted from the final draft 
firman without Laik Ali’s knowledge and consent. 

(ii) The phrases indicating that the Interim Government 
would be formed in consultation with the leaders of the various 
political parties had been similarly inserted in the draft firman. 

(iii) Hyderabad's commercial, economic and fiscal inde¬ 
pendence must be guaranteed in express terms. 

(iv) There must be provision for arbitration with regard 
to any dispute under the Agreement. 

New Delhi had already given in on the point of the non- 
Muslim-Muslim ratio of 60 : 40 in the Constituent Assembly. 
In the Government that was to follow and the public 
services, even the semblance of an assurance giving the Hindus 
some reasonable representation was unacceptable to the Nizam. 

'The Nizam, by a lapse which can only be called 
miraculous, was made to challenge, and did in fact challenge, 
the integrity of Lord Mountbatten and Monckton; for Laik 
Ali contended that the two changes in the draft firman re¬ 
ferred to in the first two points had been made without his 
knowledge and consent. He had only discovered these omis¬ 
sions and insertions, he said, after he had left New Delhi for 
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Hyderabad. This evoked a strongly-worded message from 
Lord Mountbatten. Sir Walter Monckton wired to Lord 
Mountbatten—‘Lost’. Who did? I asked myself. Certainly not 
the people of Hyderabad, nor India. 

Sir Walter saw the Nizam and Laik Ali on the 19th June 
with a note of Lord Mountbatten giving replies to the points 
raised. The changes suggested by the Nizam were too insigni¬ 
ficant to be worth the risk of a breakdown. With regard to 
the commercial, economic and fiscal independence, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would certainly consider Hyderabad’s request 
^mpathetically. The arbitration clause was already there in 
the Standstill Agreement and surely arbitration could not bo 
a satisfactory alternative to mutual goodwill. 

Not all the persuasiveness of Sir Walter Monckton could 
bring about any change in the attitude of the Nizam, or rather 
of the Ittehad. By securing fiscal independence, the Ittehad 
leaders wanted to further economic integration with Pakistan. 
By means of the arbitration clause, they hoped for a lever by 
which to block any strong action on the part of the Union, and 
to invoke the intervention of the U.N.O. or the International 
Court. In fact they wanted independence and they did not 
care by what process of wishful thinking New Delhi satisfied 
itself that Hyderabad was in some way associated with the 
Union. 

The Nizam saw that he had gone rather too far in attri¬ 
buting double-dealing to the highly placed participants in the 
negotiations, and withdrew the cliarge. But he stuck to the 
four points he had made, and added a fifth: India was not to 
station troops in Hyderabad, even if a state of all-India emer¬ 
gency was declared! 

Panditji held a press conference on June 17 and the 
story of the negotiations (including the drafts) was placed be¬ 
fore the public. India, he said, would not entertain any further 
negotiation."?. The settlement, as approved, was to be the last 
word in the negotiations. 

On June 19, Sir Walter Monckton finally left Delhi, per¬ 
haps broken-hearted. 

I received a report of how he parted from the Nizam. Even 
if it were not true, it was characteristic of them both. 

‘I hope you will return soon’, said the Nizam when Sir 
Walter bade good-bye. 
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‘I hope you will still be the Nizam of Hyderabad when 
next I come’, replied Sir Walter. 

Never had any client a more competent adviser than 
Monckton, and never was any adviser so recklessly flouted as 
he was and to such complete undoing of the client himself. 

I was glad that Sir Walter was out of the Hyderabad 
affair. He could not stop the mad career of the Ittehad; he 
could only give it a protective cover, which prevented its meet¬ 
ing its fate. But our contact had added personal regard to my 
old admiration for him. 

Before leaving India, Lord Mountbatten sent a long tele¬ 
gram to the Nizam pressing upon him not to allow the inter¬ 
ests of the State to be sacrificed at the behest of the Ittehad 
clique. Lord Mountbatten still thought that the Nizam could 
assert himself against the Ittehad leaders. He did not know 
that he had thrown away his last chance of breaking their 
power. 

Why was Laik Ali so anxious to come to terms? Why 
did he agree to the terms on the 14th and then resile from 
that position? This has been a riddle which I have tried to 
solve in consultation with several persons intimately connect¬ 
ed with the events of the day, including Zaheer Ahmed, Laik 
Ali’s Secretary, who was with him at Delhi. 

There was a rumour that it was done at the instance of 
Jinnah. The other explanation was that on the night of the 
14th, before he left New Delhi, Laik Ali who was very devout, 
received what he believed to be a mandate from Above. 

Perhaps a more correct view is that the negotiations, and 
Laik Ali’s acceptance of draft agreements from time to time, 
were a device to kill time till Lord Mountbatten left India. 
For, if they broke with him, a break with Sir Walter Monck¬ 
ton would follow, and the Ittehad did not want to convert either 
of them into enemies. 

Anyway, India had narrowly escaped disaster and T thank¬ 
ed God for His mercy. 

On June 19, I paid my farewell visit to Lord Mount¬ 
batten. He was very nice to me. 

I told him what I genuinely felt about his services to the 
country. From the Indian point of view, he had been the best 
friend India had in the long history of British rule. But for 
him, the transfer of power would never have been so smooth 
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and IndoBritish relations would not have been established on 
such a friendly footing. 

He too was very frank. He told me the story of his nego¬ 
tiations with Laik Ali. 

‘Munshi, I had many jolts in my life. But never have I 
received such a shock as was given me by these people of 
Hyderabad,’ he said. 

This gave me my chance. "Your Excellency, last March, 
sitting at that table I told you that the Nizam’s Government 
did not mean business. I am glad you have come to the same 
conclusion.’ 

I could not help reflecting once again, that a little more 
sternness on his part, and a little less of reliance on Sir Walter 
Monckton’s advocacy, would have brought accession in March. 
Thus we parted. 

Lord Mountbatten left the shores of India on June 21. 
On the eve of his departure he sent his final message to the 
Nizam. The concluding warning ran as follows: 

10. You and I know full well that a Ruler in your posi¬ 
tion cannot e.scape ultimate personal respon.sibility for making 
the final decision. This is now for you and you alone to make. 
You will go down in history cither as the man who threw away 
an offer which, speaking quite impartially, I consider eminently 
fair to Hyderabad and thereby incur the universal condemnation 
of thinking men, or as the peace-maker of South India and as 
the saviour of your State, your dynasty and your people. In the 
latter case you will also earn the real friendship and gratitude 
of India. 

11. This is tire last advice and help 1 can give you and 
I am your sincere friend. 

Mountbatten 

Governor-General of India. 


The reply ran: 

I just received Your Excellency’s telegram of the 18th June 
for which I thank you. I am afraid I and my Government are 
unable to change the decision which is already known to you 
since Sir Walter Monckton must have conveyed to you in addi¬ 
tion to my message yesterday in this regard. Wishing Your 
Excellencies Godspeed and safe return to England. 

Nizam. 

On June 19, at a conference held at the Secretariat 
level, at which I was present, the whole situation was review- 
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ed and it was decided to stiffen the economic blockade of 
Hyderabad. 

Since the dinner on the night of the 28th of May, all my 
contacts with Laik Ali had stopped. Within a few days of 
Lord Mountatten’s departure, however, Zaheer Ahmed, the 
Secretary of the External Affairs of Hyderabad, came to sec 
me. 

1 have come to you because 1 have faith in you,’ he began. 
‘1 have always told these people that you are the only man 
through whom settlement could be made, but they would not 
listen to me.’ 

‘Zaheer,’ J said, ‘you know, and 1 know, that you have lost 
the best chance of perpetuating Ittehad rule in Hyderabad 
when you rejecter! the settlement you had come to with Lord 
Mountbatten.’ 

‘Please help us,’ he said. ‘There are only four points now 
on which there is a difference of opinion. You alone can set¬ 
tle them.’ 

I was somewhat frank. ‘You know iny views. I was 
against the terms on which a settlement was going to be made. 
If my Government had made it, 1 should naturally have ac¬ 
cepted it. But all the time I knew that you would never have 
carried it out, and that we should have less sanction to en¬ 
force it than what we have had under the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment. You can rely on me only if you are prepared to accede 
to the Union for the three Central subjects unreservedly.’ 

Next day, I heard Sardar’s voice over the phone, vibrating 
with good cheer. ‘Well, Munshi! Hom’^ are you? Is 
everything all right? What about your Nizam?’ 

‘Oh, he is all right,’ I said. 

Then I told him about Zaheer’s suggestion. 

‘Settlement!’—as if he had never heard of any such thing. 
‘What settlement?’ 

His jocose queries were a sure sign of his mood. He 
now felt himself the master of the game. 

‘The Mountbatten Settlement,’ I said. 

‘Tell him that the Settlement has gone to England,’ he 
replied caustically and laughed. 


12 
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Though the ruling circles in Hyderabad were talking big 
about martyrdom and defiance, rapid demoralization imme¬ 
diately set in. The treatment of the Lingayats in the Bidar 
district had made that community furious. Malikarjunappa, 
their representative in the ministry, contacted me. He had 
received a mandate from the community to leave the ministry. 

The Commerce Minister. Joshi, could sense danger miles 
away. The day the Mountbatten negotiations had fallen 
through, he had wired to Sardar asking for an interview. 
Sardar’s hammer came down on him mercilessly. 

Joshi met me on the 30th. ‘Sardar would not give me an 
interview. Look at this telegram,’ he said. ‘My inner- 
voice prompts me to sever my connection with the 
Nizam’s Government. I want to see Sardar with a view to 
telling him that 1 am going to resign. Please aiTange for an 
interview for me.’ 

‘Why do you want to see Sardar?’ 1 asked.‘ You are Razvi’s 
man. Even when I merely gave you a hint that you were in 
bad company, you went and complained to Laik Ali that 1 
wanted you to re.sign. And you stuck to your job! Why .should 
I help you?’ 

‘Please write to Sardar and ask him to give me an 
interview.’ 

‘Why should I?’, 1 replied. ‘You have been Razvi’s part¬ 
ner in all the horrors which have been committed against the 
people of Hyderabad. I only arrange interviews with Sardar 
when a public cause demands it.’ 

Joshi was completely deflated. ‘I have decided to send 
in my resignation.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ I said. 

‘Oh, I am going to resign today. I shall come back. 
Please communicate with Sardar about it.’ 

At 9-30 P.M. Joshi returned and showed me his draft 
resignation. He said he was going to Jalna, the place where 
his factory was, and would submit his resignation on his return. 

On July 21 he came back. He had wound up his affairs, 
transferred his monies to Bombay and was now ready for the 
plunge. But he said that his life was in danger, that he 
might be murdered, that his resignation might be suppressed. 
Would I please keep a copy of the resignation and all the evi¬ 
dence ■'vhich be bad collected abotit the atrocitjes in Parbhani, 
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and other places? And would I please make use of them if 
anything happened to him? 

The resignation was an interesting document. T am loyal 
to Hyderabad and my beloved ruler,’ he had written. ‘That 
is why I am taking this step. I accepted office only to secure 
communal peace. Naturally, therefore, I want to devote my 
time and energy even at the cost of my life to secure peace. 
My place is amongst the masses.’ 

‘War, seems to be on the lips of every Muslim brother’ 
the resignation continued, ‘wherever I have gone in these 
districts, I have come across sad and pitiable Hindu faces, who 
came to me with pitiable tales either of loss of their lives, 
property or fear of their lives. Rape and rapine seem to have 
Ijecome common.’ 

Laik Ali was furious when Joshi submitted his resigna¬ 
tion. He knew that the ship was sinking. He did his best to 
keep the knowledge of it from the public, but needless to say 
the Delhi Radio announced it to the world that same day. 

On July 4, the Nizam wrote a letter to Mr. Atlee, then the 
British Prime Minister, asking his Government and the 
governments of the people in the British Commonwealth to 
intervene and find a way out of his difficulties. At the same 
time, Panditji also wrote strongly about the attitude of the 
Nizam to the British Prime Minister, who replied to the Nizam 
regretting his inability to accede to his request. The Labour 
Government throughout had played and were playing a very 
honourable part in the matter of India. 

Now the veil over the preparations for a military conflict 
which were being made in Hyderabad, was drawn aside. The 
city bore the appearance of a war camp. Gun running from 
Goa by land and from Karachi by air was being accelerated. 
The planes flew to and from Karachi bringing in small arms. 
New sten-guns and lavishly supplied ammunition were now 
in evidence. At considerable risk brave Narayanarao, the 
President of the Arya Samaj, and his lieutenants, collected 
information about these planes and the stations to which the 
goods they carried wer-e being consigned. 

The construction of the Begumpet aerodrome, which was 
to link Hyderabad with the world, was proceeding rapidly. 
During those days, Hyderabad’s money flowed unstintedly. 
Lakhs of rupees had been sent to various parties in London 
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and Pakistan and sterling to the extent of about one and a 
half million was transferred to the Pakistan High Commissioner 
in London. Laik Ali controlled a huge discretionary grant, 
which not only financed the Razakar activities, but helped 
many people to make foreign tours in order to secure inter¬ 
national help. Someone flew to Egypt, someone else to Iraq. 

Desmond Young, an ex-editor of the Pioneer and once the 
public relations officer of the Indian Government, went to the 
U.S.A. with unlimited funds at his disposal to plead the cause of 
Hyderabad. As a result a sudden barrage of propaganda 
against India flooded the correspondence columns of the Ame¬ 
rican Press. The assistance of various publicity firms and pro¬ 
minent Americans was also sought to bring the Indo-Hydera- 
bad dispute before the Security Council. 

Zain Yar Jung, the Agent-General at Delhi, who had work¬ 
ed hard to bring about a settlement, was now openly declared 
a gaddar, a traitor, by the Ittehad. This meant his liquidation. 
With his sweet smile and genuine horror of the Razakars, he 
had tried to discredit my reports of their doings; now he was 
going to have first-hand knowledge of them! 


A deputation of some leading non-lttehadi Muslims waited 
on Laik Ali, urging upon him that the Nizam should be advised 
to accede to the Indian Union. To the fears they expressed that 
there might be military action, Laik Ali was reported to have 
said Tf the Union Government takes any action against Hydera¬ 
bad, 100,000 men are ready to join our army. We also have 
a hundred bombers in South Arabia ready to bomb Bombay.^ 
The Peacock Airborne Division was still ‘in the air.’ 
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DEMORALISATION 

T hings were coming to a head. After the negotiation.s 
had been broken off, Panditji was thoroughly disgusted 
with Laik Ali and his group. Sardar was now back in 
Delhi and in good health. At the inauguration of the Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union, he said: 

Many have asked me the que.stion: What i.s going to hap¬ 
pen in Hyderabad? They forget that when I spoke at Juna- 
gadh I said openly that if Hyderabad did not behave properly 
it would go the way of Junagadh. These words still stand and 
I stand by these words. 

This unequivocal declaration created a new atmosphere in 
the country and a great stir in Hyderabad. 

The shadow of a military conflict was over Hyderabad and 
naturally General El Edroos, the Commander of the Hydera¬ 
bad Armed Forces, began to come into the picture. 

Six-feet tali and broad-shouldered. El Edroos was a re¬ 
markable personality. In a drawing-room, he looked every 
inch a soldier. His manners were charming. He was socially 
popular, and he and his wife often met me at functions at the 
Dakshina Sadan and were very nice to me. 

In the beginning, he had been friendly with the Ittehad 
and Laik Ali appeared to have complete confidence in him. 
His notions of military action w'ere derived from wishes. In 
the hope that negotiations would ultimately succeed, he was 
pampering the Ittehad. His opinion, which was generally 
circulated in Hyderabad and accepted by the Ittehad circle, w^as 
that the Indian Army was a hania army and Hyderabad could 
resist it for at least six months. Now that there was the 
possibility of a military conflict, however, his confidence was 
shaken. 

If the reports furnished to me were true, Laik Ali 
suspected him of disloyalty. I was given to understand that 
it was only under the advice of some military expert from 
Pakistan that Laik Ali did not replace him at this critical 
juncture. 
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Now that the armed forces of India and Hyderabad were 
facing each other on the border, El Edroos woke up to the 
responsibility of maintaining the morale of his troops which 
had been undermined by the irresponsible conduct of the 
Razakars. 

The Razakars were intoxicated with a sense of their in¬ 
vincibility. At various places on the border, they provoked 
conflicts with the Indian troops. When they were worsted, as 
they were in every case, they took vicarious revenge on the 
Hindu population of the neighbouring villages. 

In the border districts, the Razakars were a law unto them- 
.selves. They often entered railway stations, and after drag¬ 
ging the passengers out of the trains, searched and robbed 
them. They commandeered stores from private individuals 
and demanded food and money at the point of the bayonet. 
No non-Muslim woman could venture into the streets without 
being molested by them. 

At the beginning of May, the vagaries of the Razakars 
caused me a few hours of personal anxiety. My son, Jagdish, 
and his wife, who had spent their holiday with me, were on 
their way from Bangalore to Bombay, when, at Gangapur, the 
last station in Hyderabad territory, some one pulled the alarm 
chain. The train stopped and was attacked by Razakars. 
Several passengers were belaboured and looted; eleven were 
seriously injured; two were killed and thirteen were missing, 
among whom were four women and two children. With great 
difficulty, the engine driver pulled the train out of the station. 

When I heard of the attack on the train, my heart missed 
a beat. If they had recognised Jagdish, I had little doubt 
that the sins of the father would have been visited on the son. 
Luckily, they failed to do so. When the train reached Shola- 
pur station, the military officer who was in charge of it, was 
good enough to send me a telegram saying that my son and his 
wife had arrived safely in the Union territoiy. 

Apart from the general demoralisation which such activi¬ 
ties brought in their wake, El Edroos was very unhappy at 
the way in which the Razakars interfered with his military 
arrangements. The enclave of Bars! in the Sholapur district 
of Bombay was surrounded on all sides by Hyderabad territory. 
In order to reach this enclave the Indian armed forces and the 
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police had to pass through the Hyderabad village of Nanaj. As 
a matter of routine they did this every other day. 

On July 24, a large number of Razakars and some Pathans, 
who had recently been employed to support them, cleared 
Nanaj of the villagers with the assistance of the local police 
and laid an ambush in a fort-like house. When a party of In¬ 
dian troops was moving from Sholapur to Bar.si on normal petrol 
duty, they were fired upon by the Razakars and Pathans from 
this house. Six men were killed and six wounded. The army 
immediately deployed, captured the village after a bitter fight, 
and occupied it. 

The militaiy authorities of the Union and Hyderabad 
appointed a committee consisting of Brigadier Singh of the 
Inton Army and Lt.-Col. Weston of the Hyderabad Army to 
make a joint enquiry. The report put the blame for the inci¬ 
dent on the Razakars. 

Kasim Razvi was very much annoyed with LI.-C 0 I. We.ston 
for signing the Nanaj report and wanted General El Edroos to 
suspend him. This the Commander refused to do. Enraged, 
Razvi sent an order to a company of the aimed forces at Osman- 
abad to re-capture Nanaj. El Edroos instnicted the command¬ 
ing officer not to obey Razvi’s oixier. This created a serious 
rift between Razvi and the Commander-in-Chief. 

On July 27, about 200 Razakars made ready to attack a vil¬ 
lage in Indian territory. A column of Indian troops was moved 
in to protect the village and was fired upon from across the 
border. The column commander rounded up the armed 
hostiles. 

I realised the extent of the rift only when Colonel Graham, 
a great friend of General El Edroos, whom I had met before, 
came to see me. He was in charge of the Civic Guards. He 
was not prepared to stay in Hyderabad any longer, he said, 
unless Razvi’s activities were stopped, and an Arms Act intro¬ 
duced, banning the carrying of arms without license. As this 
was not possible, he was leaving for England. 

Colonel Graham was a charming man. He had fought 
in Italy during World War II, and while doing so, he had 
captur^ some prominent Italian whose splendid revolver he 
had kept with himself as a precious memento. He brought 
the revolver to me. 

“If I take it with me to Bombay, it may be forfeited" he 
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said. “Will you please accept this as from me? If ever we 
meet again, I shall be glad if you will return it to me.” I 
promised to do so. 

When Col. Graham left for England, however, I asked the 
Government of Bombay to receive him and see that he was 
allowed to embark without any harassment. Not only did 
they receive him at Bombay, but, as a parting piece of courtesy 
from me, they handed him back the revolver which he prized 
60 much. 

The Nanaj incident had irritated General El Edroos beyond 
measure. As Commander-in-Chief he found it intolerable that 
Razvi should meddle with his officers. He therefore went to 
the Nizam and insisted that the Razakars should either be 
eliminated or placed under his control. He also requested Laik 
Ali to hand over to him all the arms which were being smug¬ 
gled in by the Sydney Cotton Planes. The Nizam could not, 
and Laik Ali would not, comply with these demands. 

About the beginning of August, Rev. W. Le Cato Edwards, 
Head of the Diocese of Medak, Church of South India, came to 
me with complaints about the situation prevailing in his dio¬ 
cese. I felt that in view of the propaganda carried on by the 
Nizam’s Government, a statement of facts by the head of a 
Christian Mi.ssion, entirely neutral in the dispute, would help 
in placing India’s case before responsible public opinion in 
foreign countries. 

At my suggestion Rev. Mr. Edwards forwarded me a letter, 
dated August 5, 1948, addressed to the headquarters of the 
three Missionary Societies, two of England and one of Austra ¬ 
lia, which he represented. 

In the letter the conditions in the Diocese of Medak were 
.summari.sed under three heads: The General State of Lawless¬ 
ness, Open Conflict and Established Rebellion. After setting 
out certain instances, Rev. Mr. Edwards wrote:— 

ft was distressing the other morning to visit a village on 
the outside near the City and to find it mostly deserted as a 
result of looting by a band of Razakars the previous night, the 
attack being accompanied by serious bodily injuries. 

Nevertheless the Christians are being subject to pressure 
through attempts at bribery and threats. In the Pani^ri area 
they are being pressed by Communists, in another area by a 
State Congress group, in yet another by a Depressed Classes 
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organisation, and in another—in fact in many areas—by Raza- 
kars. Sometimes they are compelled to join a particular group 
for safety's sake. It is becoming more and more difficult for 
them to maintain a neutral attitude. 

A great many innocent and peace-loving villagers are suf¬ 
fering from attacks from all sides. Pressure is brought to 
l>ear on them by the party immediately in control, and this 
is followed by murderous attacks by the opposing party. The 
villager finds himself between two or more fires, and there 
are many distressing cases of punitive measures resulting in 
wholesale robbery, the partial and complete burning of vil¬ 
lages and indiscriminate shooting without enquiry. OtU' senior 
workers in those areas can quote instances of Christians be¬ 
ing involved in all the tragedies, and can vouch for the in.- 
nocence of many of these simple village folk. 

Appeals have been made against the shooting of un-armed 
villagers on mere suspicion, and the indiscriminate iiurning 
villages, but they have been of little avail. 

Writing under the heading Established Rebellion, Rev. 
Mr. Edwards wrote: 

This situation we have found chiefly in the Nalgonda dis¬ 
trict where, in many areas, tla? Communists seem to be com¬ 
pletely in control. This state of affairs has been preceded by 
a period of open warfare, in which a greater number of peo¬ 
ple have lost their goods, their houses and their lives. 

To our knowledge this situation has been further aggra¬ 
vated recently by the Police. A police lorry patiolling the 
road north of Panigiri saw .six people walking along the road 
and without any questioning they were shot down and their 
bodies burnt on the roadside. I'he bodies were later found by 
the Communists who buried them in graves near tiie road, 
on each of which they placed a red flag. As a result of thes(‘ 
happenings all the villagers have become very incensed and 
there is a tendency for them to avow allegiance to the Ctun- 
munists. The main road has been cut up for several miles and 
trees thrown across it. Thus the loyalty of the people to the 
Government is being alienated. Periodic raids by the Police 
for plunder and the burning of houses and villages tends to 
consolidate this state of rebellion. 

There are other areas in the country where the Hazakars 
are practically in control. Their usual practice is to extort pay* 
ments from villagers, ostensibly for their ‘protection’. If any¬ 
one evades the levy, their houses are looted or burnt. As 
far as we have noted, there have been systematic attacks on 
rich people and on the western side of the Medak district these 
Razakars have enlisted numbers of the Depressed Classes. 
Nightly escapades of organised looting, burning and killing have 
been reported. 
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I forwarded one copy of this letter to the States Ministry 
and also the original for being forwarded to the High Com¬ 
missioner for the United Kingdom in India. 

The Prince of Berar, the eldest son of the Nizam, was the 
de jure Commander-in-Chief of the Nizam’s army. Though 
generally indifferent and ineffective, he was now galvanised 
into sudden activity and began to attend the military head¬ 
quarters, a thing he had never been known to do before. On 
August 3, he called upon General El Edroos to supply him with 
a copy of the military plans as he wanted to know something 
about the military situation of Hyderabad. 

General El Edroos was taken aback. He promised to sub¬ 
mit the plans to the Prince in due course and went to Laik Ali 
for instructions. He was told not to give the plans to the 
Prince. 

The Prince thereupon wrote an angry letter to I^aik Ali 
protesting against what he characterised as a gross act of mili¬ 
tary indiscipline. He wrote that if General El Edroos did not 
obey his orders, either his subordinate should go or he would 
go himself. 

On coming to know of this ultimatum. General El Edroos, 
on the 4th, submitted his resignation directly to the Prime 
Minister. The Prince sent another strong protest. The Gene¬ 
ral had no business to go over his head and approach the Prime 
Minister directly. The resignation should have been submitted 
through him. The General thereupon sent the resignation 
through the Prince of Berar, but Laik Ali sent word to the 
Prince that General El Edroos was indispensable. 

The Nizam now sent a message to the Prince of Berar that 
he should not interfere in military matters, whereupon the 
Prince submitted his resignation. Laik Ali had consultations 
with the Nizam and had the whole thing suppressed. 

At night the All-India Radio came out with the startling 
news of the resignation! This not only infuriated Laik Ali 
but spread demoralisation throughout Hyderabad. 

Early in August, Prince Muazam Jah, the younger and 
favourite son of the Nizam, wrote to his father charging him 
with leading Hyderabad to destruction. He asked for five 
crores of rupees which his father had promised him, so that 
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he could leave Hyderabad and stay safely in the Union, The 
terms of his letter were rather pathetic: 

Monckton was our friend, and he left you in dis¬ 
gust. Lord Mountbatten was Hyderabad’s best friend; you 
drove him into hostility. Mr. Munshi came here as a friend; 
I know him since the days of Sir Akbar Hydari. He would 
have been of great use, but you have turned him into an enemy. 
I know Pandit Jawaharlal also very well, and you also made 
him an enemy. If you make peace with the Indian Union, 
the people of Hyderabad will be happy... Hyderabad Avill be 
saved and the Asafla dynasty will continue. 

Pingle Venkatarama Reddy, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
found that he needed rest and left for Bangalore. 

The great task now before the Razvi group was to prevent 
the Nizam from replacing the Laik Ali Ministry. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


CRISIS IN THE KING KOTHl 

W ITH Lord Mountbatten gone and Sir Walter Monckton 
unavailable, the Nizam began to realise the dangers of 
his position and made a last effort to bi’eak the prison 
which he had built for himself. 

The first thing he did now was to have a frank talk with 
Hash. In the course of a two hours’ interview, Hosh advised 
him that he should meet me, change the ministry, accede 
to the Union, and, if necessary, secure military support from 
•New Delhi for the suppression of the Razakars. The Nizam 
was completely unnerved by this interview. 

Hosh Yar Jung kept Sir Mirza Ismail in touch with the 
developments. Sir Mirza advised the Nizam not to take the 
case to the United Nations. It was at this time that the Nizam 
summoned Ali Yavar Jung who had gone into political obscu¬ 
rity. When a.sked to go to the U. N.O. to support the Nizam’s 
case, Ali Yavar declined to do so. With complete autocracy in 
Hyderabad and the way in which the Razakars were allowed 
to behave, he said, he could not face the Security Council. 

About this time. I received a message purporting to bo 
from Ali Yavar Jung. He had had talks with the Nizam, who 
wanted to make a change in the ministry and was anxious to 
know whether the Government of India would make a state¬ 
ment that they were not prepared to deal with the present 
ministiy. I conveyed to him that it had already been made 
cl^r by Panditji that the Government of India would not deal 
with the Laik Ali Ministry. 

As the prospects of an armed conflict were coming nearer, 
seven brave Muslims, most of them being pensioners, publish¬ 
ed a statement condemning the activities of the Razakars and 
favouring accesssion to India. ‘The statement created a storm; 
many criticised it and some even questioned its motive. One 
son stole a march on others by publishing the discovery that 
his father—one of the signatories—^was a Mir Jafar.’ 'writes 
Ali Yavar in Hyderabad in Retrospect. 
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Laik All and the Ittehad both took a very serious view ol 
this defiance. The Government recommended that the pension 
of some of the signatories should be stopped. The Nizam 
urged forgiveness and the Ittehad suspected that the state¬ 
ment was issued with his blessings. 

This suspicion became very strong when, with the acquie¬ 
scence of Laik Ali, the Nizam invited Sir Mirza Ismail to help. 
Sir Mirza visited Delhi, where he was the guest of Shri Raja- 
gopalachari, then Governor-General of India. He soon dis¬ 
covered that opinion against Hyderabad had hardened in New 
Delhi. All the threads of negotiations were now in the 
hands of Sardar, and there was no question of any negotiation 
on the basis of the Mountbatten drafts. 

Sensing the danger of the situation, Sir Mirza, the friend 
of the Nizam that he was, advised him to sign the Mountbatten 
drafts even without consulting his ministers. If necessary, 
he wrote, the Indian Army should be invited to give protec¬ 
tion to the Nizam against his Government and the Razakars. 

This personal letter of Sir Mirza was brought to the Nizam 
by Nawab Zain Yar Jung, who was already a gadxJar marker! 
out for early liquidation. 

On July 29, Sir Mirza Ismail again sent a telegram to 
the Nizam that the situation w'as grave and that Laik Ali 
should at once come to Delhi to confer wdth him and to bring 
about a settlement. Hosh was sanguine that Laik Ali would 
soon be dismissed from office. 

Ittehad circles became anxious. They hated Hosh, Sir 
Mirza and Zain Yar Jung, whom they suspected of working 
for a settlement on the basis of the Mountbatten drafts. They 
also knew that New Delhi was insisting on a change in the 
Laik Ali Ministry and the Nizam was in accord with the 
idea. 

The Ittehad immediately took the offensive. A storm burst 
over the head of the Nizam himself. Parcham, an Itte¬ 
had organ, charged the Nizam with trying to sabotage 
his Ministry. Feelings ran high. The Razakars brandish¬ 
ed their swords. In no uncertain terms it was convey¬ 
ed to Deen Yar Jung that if any assistance from the Indian 
Army was sought by the Nizam, there would be no Nizam left 
to be protected. 

On August 2, while addressing the Hyderabad Legislative 
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Assembly, Laik Ali delivered a thundering challenge to the 
Indian Union: 

We have weighed up every factor and come to the con¬ 
clusion that in order to prevent the flow of human blood and 
loss of human life any step is worth taking... Hyderabad has 
decided to refer its case to the United Nations in the hope 
that that body may be able to find a peaceful solution of the 
deadlock. 

He then made an announcement regarding the personnel 
of the Hyderabad Delegation to U.N., reviewed the ‘four months 
of stress and strain,’ and referred to the Government of India 
in the following terms: 

They may coerce us. They may subject us to any ordeaLs. 
They may overrun us by their militaiy strength. We cannot 
give up our .stand. We shall not give up our freedom. Hydera¬ 
bad has emerged from many bitter trials more hopeful, more self- 
reliant. more confident and hardened; morally and materially 
stronger and better organized, and can look forward to the future 
with greater optimism than ever before. 

It was the Ittehad lion roaring, not against the Indian 
Union but against the Nizam. The Nizam’s radio called both 
Sir Mirza and Zain Yar Jung traitors, and the Council of the 
Ittehad passed a strongly-worded resolution condemning 
them both. 

The Nizam’s radio was also prompt in its repudiation of 
Sir Mirza’s intervention. It said that there was no truth in the 
report that Sir Mirza had gone to Delhi at the instance of the 
Nizam; Laik Ali would not proceed to Delhi unless he was 
assured of a settlement on honourable terms. 

When the Nizam heard of the speech Laik Ali had deliver¬ 
ed and the attack on Sir Mirza, he worked himself up to a 
pitch of fury against his Prime Minister. He discussed with 
Hosh the formation of a new Ministry. He addressed two 
letters to Sir Mirza, one official and the other personal, in one 
of which he asked him to come to Hyderabad. 

Sir Mirza asked my advice on the phone. I told him that 
the Nizam was considering a change in the ministry and that 
he should come. In the evening, however, Hosh informed 
me that Mirza was not coming to Hyderabad as he had warned 
him that if he came his life would be in danger. 

Ittehad circles were now seized with mortal fright, for 
they suspected that the Nizam had made up his mind to sign 
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the Mountbatten drafts and to dismiss the Laik Ali Ministry. 
Plans for opposing this move were discussed and there was 
talk of setting up a parallel Government at Bidar, Demorali¬ 
sation was complete. 

On the 4th the Nizam told Laik Ali that he had ruined 
him and the State. On the same evening Laik Ali submitted 
his resignation. 

By that time the report of the resignation of General 
El Edroos had already spread to the ranks of the army. 
The officers were divided in their loyalties. Some were for 
supporting the Nizam even against the Razakars but the 
younger and recently promoted ones took a different view. 

On August 5 the Nizam was highly jubilant over Laik 
Ali’s resignation. Zain arrived from New Delhi at 3 P.M. on 
that day and had a long talk with the Nizam; Laik Ali, Gene- 
lal El Edroos and Deen Yar Jung were present at the inter¬ 
view. Zain met me later and expressed the hope that the 
deliberations regarding the setting up of a new ministry would 
be continued the next day. Meanwhile, the Nizam had asked 
Laik Ali to carry on. 

By the evening of the 5th complete panic had spread to 
the town and the Ittehad circles did not know what to do. The 
Nizam had sent a telegram to Sir Mirza, who was at Delhi, to 
await Zain’s arrival. 

Sir Mirza made a final effort to get the Nizam to take a 
decision. He conveyed definitely that he was not prepared 
to wait at Delhi any longer unless the Nizam sent a wire to 
Rajaji, then Governor-General of India, saying that he had 
signed the Mountbatten drafts. There was no possibility of any 
more higgling. 

At 10-30 P.M, on the night of the 5th, Laik Ali and Razvi 
sought an interview with the Nizam. Ala Hazrat went under. 

On the morning of the 6th the Nizam was a different man. 
‘Whatever happens’, he shouted. T shall never sign the 
Mountbatten drafts’. 

The crisis was over. Laik Ali had come out victorious. It 
had perhaps been conveyed to the Nizam, of course with cere¬ 
monial politeness, that in view of the attitude of the military, 
the police and the Ittehad, they could not take the respon¬ 
sibility for his safety, if he signed the Mountbatten drafts. 
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The Nizam had no one to turn to for independent advice nor 
had he left any one to implement his wishes. 

Razvi also issued a public waming: “If any hands ai’e raised 
against the State, they would be cut down; not only the hands, 
which are raised, but the hands that controlled them" (Italics 
are mine). 

On the yth, Laik Ali, firm in his seat once more, invited 
me to dine with him at Shah Manzil. His object in so doing 
was to convince me that all the stories about his resignation 
were unfounded. He impressed on me that Sir Mirza had no 
business to intervene in Hyderabad affairs and that the Nizam 
was very angry with him. I knew better, and told him so. 

With his charming air of injured innocence, he assured me 
that there were no differences between himself and the Nizam. 
When I refen’ed to the Ittehad newspapers, both English, 
and Urdu, which had carried the news of his resignation, 
he said, ‘Ala Hazrat had made some critical remarks about me 
and I was willing to resign if he had no confidence in me. The 
next day, however, he told me that he had not intended to 
express any want of confidence in me, so I did not press him 
to accept my resignation. Of course, I am willing to go at 
any moment.’ 

Then Laik Ali assumed one of his emotional attitudes. 
■Unfortunately, I have not succeeded in making any “spiritual” 
contribution to the affairs of the St^te. But anyway, we should 
avoid any conflict. I want you to help me.’ 

I knew by experience that when Laik Ali began to ask me 
to help him, he had something up his sleeve. 

‘When you were negotiating with Lord Mountbatten, you 
asked me not to throw my weight against any settlement,’ 
I replied. ‘I kept my promise. I did nothing to obstruct the 
settlement; nor could I have done so even if I had wanted to. 
It was you who invited a break-down. Now my Government 
has no confidence in your Ministry. Unless the Nizam and 
his advisers do something in a big way, my Government will 
not repose confidence in you.’ 

I then pointed out to him that as long back as February, 
I had pressed upon him the necessity of disbanding the 
Razakars, but his reply had been that he wanted them as an 
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instrument wherewith to resist India’s demands. The result 
was that the Ittehad had become a serious menace to the 
security of India. 

Laik Ali repeated his usual claim that the atrocities of the 
Razakars were highly exaggerated. 

‘You cannot eliminate the Razakars by persuasion,’ I 
said. ‘They can only be liquidated by the strength of either 
the army or the police loyal to the Government. As it is, in 
my opinion, your Ministry is not in a position to do this.’ 

I suspected the purpose of that interview. In the morn¬ 
ing Laik Ali had told Prince Muazam Jah that he was meet¬ 
ing me that night to find a way out. Having bullied the Nizam 
into submission, he wanted to create an impression that he 
was negotiating a settlement. While parting, I responded to 
his emotional talk by friendly advice. 

‘Look here, Laik Ali,’ I said, ‘you always say you have 
confidence in me. You were once my client. What do you 
gain by this kind of attitude? The agreement and the Firman, 
as approved by Lord Mountbatten, constituted the best settle¬ 
ment that you ever could hope to get; you rejected it. But 
remember, there are four crores of Muslims in this countiy. 
If you, as the Nizam’s Prime Minister, could make it up and 
co-operate with the Government of India, you would solve 
India’s Hindu-Muslim problem. You would create a new State 
in Hyderabad, and I should not be surprised if, a few years 
hence, you were welcomed by the whole of India as a great 
Indian statesman. Why don’t you accede on the three Central 
subjects and have done with all this?' 

‘Mr. Munshi, I cannot for the life of me reconcile myself 
with accession to India.’ 

‘You should know that disastrous consequences would fol¬ 
low if you persist in your present course.’ 

At that he suddenly looked up and said: ‘Mr. Munshi, 
there is such a thing like sahadat, martyrdom.’ 

I had no answer to this, but I knew this mood of his. 

On the morning of the 10th, Laik Ali pressed me to pay 
a courtesy Id visit to the Nizam, or to send him greetings. I 
told him that in view of his studied discourtesy to me from 
the day I had arrived in Hyderabad, I would not care to offer 
unreciprocated greetings. 
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To be correct, however, 1 telephoned immediately to 
Sardar and, in accordance with his instructions, conveyed to 
Laik Ali that I was willing to see the Nizam only if he so 
desired. At the same time, I would not take the responsibility 
of offering him any kind of greeting, either personally or by 
a letter, as I felt that by doing so I should be likely to be 
misunderstood. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


DEMORALISATION IN OUR CAMP 

T here were about eight hundred employees of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in Hyderabad. Of these, about two hundred 
and twenty-five, who were non-Muslims and non-Hydera- 
badis, were now in a state of panic. A deputation of their repre¬ 
sentatives demanded that they should be evacuated from Hyder¬ 
abad. They were here, they said, to serve the Government, 
not to die for it. The Post and Telegraph employees went one 
better; they asked that their offices should be closed. 

Reports had been received that the Nizam's Government 
meant to take over the Post, Telegraph and Telephone commu¬ 
nications at no distant date. The technical personnel were, 
therefore, afraid that in that eventuality they would be forced 
to operate the communication systems for the internal purposes 
of the State as against the Government of India. 

In the meantime, the newly-formed committees of the 
Razakars that had been placed in charge of the Hindu localities 
were given full powers to deal with the 'enemy' in any emer¬ 
gency. Circulars were also issued calling upon the Razakars 
to wipe out all disloyal persons. 

I asked the employees of the Government of India not to 
be nervous and assured them that I would look after them. 
But their fears were not to be allayed. The arrangement which 
I said I hoped to make was that no more than five plane-loads 
of staff should remain on duty in Hyderabad and at the critical 
moment the planes would take them out of the State. 

*You will leave Hyderabad before a military conflict and 
we shall be left here to die,' said the representatives of the 
employees. 

I gave them a solemn promise that I would not leave 
Hyderabad till every one of them had been evacuated. This 
satisfied them. I told Sardar about this promise and asked, 
him to see that whatever happened, I should not be placed 
in a position when I could not keep my promise. 

The care of these officials of the Government of India 
threw an anxious burden on me In the end. my choice feiron 
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Meadows Barracks at Bolarum, a sort of fortified camp, which 
could conveniently accommodate about 300 men and I 
transferred my garrison engineers’ office and the treasury there. 
The Company of the Kumaon Regiment, which formed my 
personal guard, was also transferred there. A few months’ 
rations were brought from Poona and stored in the Barracks in 
case the occupants had to stand a siege. 

It was a tragic sight to see the demoralisation that had set 
in my personal staff. Two of the three police officers, one 
from each of the surrounding provinces, who were attached 
to my office, came to me in tears and begged for permission 
to leave. Though I was thoroughly disgusted with their atti¬ 
tude and would have refused permission just to make them 
unhappy, I sent them away lest they might spread the rot 
among my staff. 

This was a timely warning and I began to skeletonize the 
staff of my various offices. All its members were divided into 
groups, each group with a responsible head. The families of 
non-resident employees were sent away to their homes and 
superfluous staff was transferred elsewhere. 

I sent my Private Secretary to Orissa, for he had little 
work to do in Bolarum. Major Singh took up his work, in 
addition to his own duties as A.D.C. but I asked him whether 
he also would like to leave. 

‘My duty is to be here with you,’ replied the loyal Sikh. 
‘I shall be with you all the time.’ After this, the office work 
also fell on him. He acted as my Private Secretary, A.D.C. 
and, later, as my Secretary as well. The remaining police 
officer and my three personal assistants—^Krishnaswami, Rama 
Rao and another—decided to stay on with me. 

Major Singh acquitted himself extraordinarily well in the 
discharge of the multiple duties which had devolved on him. 
He worked hard day and night, for, in addition to his other 
duties, he also supervised the Meadows Barracks and kept in 
touch with all important contacts in Hyderabad. 

I was very worried on accoimt of the members of the staff. 
Th^ had served the Government of India well. Their courage¬ 
ous work during those days, as I wrote to the Sardar, required 
to be recognised in some way, if I was not present on the spot 
to. urge their claim. 
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As it turned out, my apprehensions were not quite in¬ 
correct. 

About this time W— an American correspondent 
whom I had known in New Delhi, arrived at Hyderabad. He 
was one of those gushing, bree^ Americans who feel it to be 
their business to take charge of the affairs of the whole world. 
He was an extronely clever man, and when I had met him 
in Delhi, I had found that he had made a special study of the 
personal life of the great and was ever willing to give everyone 
the benefit of his study with juicy picturesqueness. 

W— continued to meet me frequently, as also Laik Ali 
and Razvi by turns. Whenever he met me, he put his fore¬ 
finger on the button of my coat, and addressing me as ‘K.M.’, 
told me to do this, that or the other. Anyway, he was an 
entertaining visitor, in marked contrast with other foreign 
correspondents, and his visits were pleasant interludes. 

After August 15, I sent most of my personal papers and 
files to Bombay. The official papers were despatched to the 
States Ministry later. I also wrote letters bidding good-bye to 
my wife and children and sent them some diary notes 
under sealed cover to N. M. Buch, the Joint Secretary of the 
States Ministry, with instructions to hand them over to my 
wife in case anything happened to me. 

August IS, 1948 

In the morning I heard Rajaji’s voice on the radio. 
Wrote a chapter of Deval Devi. 

We had forgotten to invite the Nizam, Prince of Berar, 
Prince Muazam Jah and Basalat Jah to the Independence 
Day party and so I wrote personal letters, which I sent by 
Singh. Of course th^r were not going to attend. Fixed 
the place where the flag salutation was to take place. 

From 3 o'clock guests began to arrive. At 4-25 P.M. 
I went down and met General and Mrs. El Edroos and 
others. We walked up to the flagstaff. The flag w*as 
hoisted; Jana Gana Mana was sung by Gyankumari and 
others and the salute was taken. About 500 joined us in 
the ceronony. 

We then went into the shamiana. El Edroos, Mrs. 
Edroos, Deen Yar Jung and Ali Yavar Jung were there. 
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Most of the Hindu leaders had also come. Laik Ali and 
Moin Nawaz came a little later. 

In the meantime, the report was brought that some 
Congressmen while coming to the party were attacked by 
the Razakars in the train. Two of them who had received 
injut'ies were brought into the drawing room. I went and 
met them. One of them was .seriously wounded and was 
bespattered with blood. Edroos. Deen Yar Jung and 
Pingle Reddy also came in and saw the wounded men and 
made enquiries about them. W—, the American corres¬ 
pondent, went on taking photographs. 

Naturally, the cheer had gone out of the party. Laik 
Ali and Moin Nawaz did not go inside the house to see the 
wounded, but they felt very small. Ganeriwal and seve¬ 
ral others surrounded Laik Ali and excitedly told him of 
the incident. I went and rescued him from the crowd. 

At night I received a telephone from Chandrachud 
saying that the Gaekwad would like to meet me imme¬ 
diately. I telephoned to Sardar. As he agreed, I decided 
to leave for Bombay the next day. 

August 16, 1948 

Pannalal came and saw me. He had seen the Nizam. 
There was nothing new; only the usual talk. I left for 
Bombay at 2-30 P.M. and reached at about 5-20 P.M. on 
account of head winds. 

I must refer at the cost of digression, to the affairs 
of His Highness Pratap Singh Gaekwad, then the Maharaja of 
Baroda State. Coming as I did from the Baroda College, I 
had been looked upon by his grandfather, Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, 
as a prize boy of his College. When Pratap Singh had got into 
difficulties after his marriage with Sita Devi, his second wife, 
he had requested me to help him in certain matters. 

Good-natured, easy-going, interested only in horses and 
completely dominated by Sita Devi, he was going through this 
period, critical both for him and the country, with babylike 
innocence. Whatever the advice given, he would sign any 
letter which any of his henchmen supported by Sita Devi placed 
before him. 

I will deal with the part that I played in the integration of 
Baroda, elsewhere. On this occasion, I spent the 16th and 
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17th in Bombay, helping the Gaekwad to straighten out his 
chronic difficulties with Sardar. 

My notes for the 17th of August, other than those re¬ 
lating to the Gaekwad, run as follows:— 

Spent the best part of the day in finalising the budget 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

In the evening saw Sarala (my daughter) in the hos¬ 
pital. Mummy is not well herself. She is a plucky girl. 
She knows that the situation in Hyderabad may become 
critical but puts on a bold face. We had nice time. 

August 18, 1948 

Returned to Bolarum at about 10-40 P.M. The Post 
and Telegraph employees were reported to be very an¬ 
xious, and were going to wait upon me in a deputation. 
The way that the States Ministi'y kept me and my office 
in the dark about the happenings was very oppressive. 
Buch said he was going to Rajkot. So I rang up H. M. 
Patel. He told me that it would be difficult to carry out 
my ideas about the evacuation of these employees and 
stated that I should wait for the final reply till the end of 
this week-end. 

Ganeriwal came at night. He had an interview with 
Laik Ali. As usual, Laik Ali had asked him to come to his 
rescue by producing a formula on the footing of 50: 50 
Hindu-Muslim ratio. I cannot but admire the tenacity 
with which he has gone on repeating the same formula 
for the last nine months to every Hindu. 

To-night Singh told me that if we were arrested, 
Nanda and Iyengar, military and civil intelligence officers, 
would be in difficulties. They might not receive diplo¬ 
matic immunity on account of the work that they had been 
doing. This was a serious matter and I immediately call¬ 
ed a conference. Raju urged upon me that Major Nanda 
and Iyengar should be sent on leave forthwith. I had no 
objection to the course suggested, but I warned them of 
the consequences of their leaving their posts at this criti¬ 
cal time and the effect it would have upon their future 
career. I told them however that if they felt like going. 
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I would consult their chiefs and send them out on some 
duty outside in a few days. 

August 19, 1918 

Nanda and Iyengar came to me and told me that thqr 
had thought over the matter and that they would prefer 
to stay. ‘I was very glad’ I told them; ‘If you feel weak I 
will provide for your leaving; but, as a friend, I would 
like you to stick to your post, and build up a tradition for 
future India. We cannot take a merely personal view of 
such a situation.’ 

I then contacted Sanjeevi (the Director of Intelli¬ 
gence) and told him my point of view. He had however 
no objection to Iyengar going on duty to Bangalore. 
General Rajendrasinhji asked me on the telephone to give 
facilities to Mrs. El Edroos to go to Poona. In the course 
of our conversation I mentioned to him the position of 
Nanda. He approved of my idea of sending Nanda to 
Bombay if I thought proper. 

Talked to Sardar on phone. Told him about the diffi¬ 
culties about the Post and Telegraph employees. He pro¬ 
mised to send a reply in a day or two. 

At 1 P.M. a letter was received from Moin Nawaz with 
an enclosure, being a letter from Laik Ali to Panditji, con¬ 
veying the decision of the Nizam’s Government to go to 
the United Nations Organisation. 1 inunediately sent a 
wireless to Panditji and Sardar. The Nizam’s (Sovern- 
ment has scored a diplomatic triumph, Zaheer Ahmed is 
going to England to file the application with the U.N.O. 
this evening. 

Earlier, I telephoned to Durgadas. My article was 
well received; he says my reputation is standing high in 
Delhi. He told me abmit the Ministers of State. 
Rumours about the death of Jinnah are also afloat (in 
Delhi). 

N. K. Rao and Pandit Narendraji came. I impressed 
upon them the necessity of removing the suspension order 
against some of the leading Ckmgressmen.. 

Telephoned to Sir Mirza. The Nizam, had written to 
him on the authority of Laik AU that 1 had disapproved 
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of his actum (in going to Delhi). Laik Ali is a wonderful 
man at telling lies. 

Joshi came in the evening. He had also seen Laik 
Ali. The same old story: Laik Ali had told him to find 
a way out. 

Iyengar came and told me that he had had a talk with 
Sanjevi 

Aagast SS, 194t 

Nanda saw me in the morning and said he had decided 
to stay here till the end. Even I congratulated him on his 
decision. I told him that if the situation became danger¬ 
ous it was our duty to stick to our post. 

The States Ministry does not take us into confidence, 
naturally because these are secret movements. 

We look like a few desperate men holding on to a 
forlorn post. Possibly, the psychological pressure on the 
staff is greater on account of the tension in the city. The 
whole lot, however, is brave. 

Met Raja of Wanaparty and Raja Mehboob Karan 
(the Secretary of the Prince of Berar). 

W— had dinner with me. He is out on a little poli¬ 
tical venture of his own. He has become friendly with 
Laik Ali, El Edroos, Kasim Razvi and me. He has been 
induced to believe that if there is military action, the 
Razakars will join the Communists and their influence in 
the South wiU increase. This Communistic bogey has 
more or less thrown him into antagonism to us. He ap¬ 
pealed to me to pull off a diplomatic triumph by organi¬ 
sing a new party in Hyderabad headed by some Muslims. 
There was also a kind of threat in what he said: If India 
goes to U.N.O. for Kaidunir, Hyderabad and for the Nagas 
in Assam, the support of the world will be withdrawn from 
India. He has collected some Communist papers which he 
proposes to send me by Major Singh. 

Iyengar has decided to stay here. He is a religious- 
minded man. We had discussions on Crod, Yoga and vari¬ 
ous other matters. 

In the afternoon sent a telegram to Rajaji at Banga¬ 
lore. Also had a tdephone talk with Gropalswami Iyengar 
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whether reference by the Nizam’s Government to U.N.O. is 
going to make any change in our programme. He said ‘no’. 

About this time it was reported to me that Sir Walter 
Monckton had advised Laik Ali that a reference should be 
made to the United Nations Organisation as it would delay 
military action but without denouncing the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment. It was likely, the U.N.O. might get India to accept the 
modifications to the rejected Mountbatten drafts. On the 
other hand, if the U.N.O. rejected the appeal, then Hyderabad 
could accept the drafts. But if the Standstill Agreement was 
denounced, India might march into Hyderabad at once and 
present the world with a fait accompli. 

Another view reported to me was said to be backed by 
Pakistan. U.N.O. would not entertain any appeal unless the 
Standstill Agreement was denounced and the technical question 
was resolved. Pakistan could then help considerably as it 
would be an international is.sue. In this way military inter¬ 
vention by India might be delayed and if she did take any such 
action, it would cost her international prestige. 

Frantic efforts were also being made to send emissaries 
by Sydney Cotton planes to the kings of Hejaz, Trans-Jordan 
and Egypt. 
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AS THE NET CLOSES 


IJIHE diary notes run: 


August 21. 1948 

Had a telephone talk with Sardar with reference to a 
telegram, presumably from Zaheer Ahmed, advising 
against reference to U.N.O. as well as against ‘surgical ope¬ 
rations’ which must mean the denouncement of the Stand¬ 
still Agreement. Sardar is against closing the Post and 
Telegraph offices for the present and asked me to send 
away those persons who felt weak, gradually. 

I sent a wire to Bishop Whitekar about the alleged 
complaints that medical facilities were not being received 
by the mission. In fact, Edwards who took away (the) 
facility orders for bringing medicines into Hyderabad, 
curiously enough, did not bring them. Now Bishop White¬ 
kar has started complaining to foreign correspondents (as 
if the fault was ours). 

I contacted the Bishop and he wrote a nice letter of 
apology saying that it was due to a mistake of Edwards, 
not mine, that the medicines were not brought into 
Hyderabad. 

Dhoot and a contractor whom we called MAZ met me. 
A relative of the contractor, Zul Qadar Jung, a Nawab and 
an old (rflicer of the Nizam, wanted to see me. It seems he 
had a talk with the Nizam, who, according to the report, 
was very much perturbed, and had lost his nerve. He was 
playing into the hands of Laik Ali, said MAZ. 

Phoned to Sardar, Satyanarayan S&nha and G. D. 
Birla. Everyone seems to agree that the application to 
U.N.O. is not going to make any difference to the pro¬ 
gramme. The rains seem to be coming in the way. 

Felt a little feverish. 

Ganeriwal came and discussed the possibility of start¬ 
ing a Muslim party. As usual, he brought .stories from 
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the Nizam ’s palace. Heard that Rajaji has written a letter 
to the Nizam. Mudaliar has also written to Laik AIL 

Sheobullah Khan, the brave young editor of the Imroze, 
an anti-Razakar Urdu paper, criticised Razvi fearlessly and 
was a signatory to the statement issued by Manzur Jung 
and his friends. Razvi, as I mentioned, was wroth at this 
statement. He had given a solemn warning that ‘if hands 
were raised in the State, they would be cut down’—^those ‘hands 
and the hands controlling them,’ presumably the Nizam’s. 

Angiist 22, 1948 

The editor of the Imroze, Sheobullah, has been shot 
down and his hands cut off. His brother-in-law is also 
seriously wounded. The Ittehads are liquidating their 
enemies in true Fascist style. 

Manzur Jung and Akbar All are both arrested and 
sent to gaol. (This report was later found to be incorrect.) 
This will dispose of all possible Muslim opposition to the 
present regime. 

The Muslim editors of the anti-Ittehad Urdu papers 
are threatened by letters and phone messages that the 
fate of the editor of the Imroze would overtake them if 
they supported anti-Hyderabad propaganda. A round up 
of the Congressmen who are likely to oppose the decision 
to go to U.N.O. is also expected. 

Nawab Zul Qader Jung came to limch. MAZ, his re¬ 
lative, got him invited. He appears to be one of the ablest 
and most clear-headed men that I have met in Hyderabad. 
It was clear that he came to talk business on behalf of the 
Nizam or, perhaps, Deen Yar Jung. He wanted to know 
whether ^e Asafia Dynasty would be perpetuated and the 
privileged position of the Muslims maintained in Hyder¬ 
abad, if it acceded. He also discussed ways and means 
by which the present ministry could be replaced. 

AaKUt 28, 1948 

A contractor came and informed me that Dakshina 
Sadan was being watched. He also told me of a meeting 
held in a mosque in Bolarum about the 16th where it was 
announced that the Razakar headquarters had offared a 
prize of Rs, 5,000/- to any one who would dispose erf me. 
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Chandy, a Police Officer of Mysore State, brought 
a letter from His Majesty and C. R. for the Nizam. It was 
just a letter of pious hope. In the evening I learnt that 
the Nizam had sent an equally pious reply to C. R. He 
also sent a letter to Monckton. 

The correspondent of Picture Post came to lunch and 
had discussions with me. 

Pannalal came and reported that after the assassi¬ 
nation of Sheobullah, Ali Yavar and others were not keen 
on working for a change in the ministry. 

I was fed up with Deval Devi. So spent the time in 
dictating letters and reading newspapers. 

Ganeriwal came in the evening. He had seen Deen. 
My surmise was correct that Zul Qadar had come to talk 
for Deen. Ganeriwal also went and saw Zul Qadar, who 
said that he was considerably impressed with my talk; 
that he was also seeing the Nizam. Possibly, they might 
establish contact with me in a day or two. 

At night, thought of Mummy all the time. Slept 
rather late. 

Past midnight, at about 2 o’clock, the sentries sus¬ 
pected that some people were crawling along the com¬ 
pound wall. Alarm was sounded. The men ran away and 
nothing happened. At 4 o’clock everything was quiet. 

Ausnst 24, 1948 

Raju and Iyengar placed before me the result of thdr 
investigations into the matter of Rs. 5,000/- prize on my 
head. Considered whether it was advisable to inform the 
States Ministry. I hesitated because I felt that it might 
be taken as my being in panic. Raju, however, felt that 
his investigation showed that the report was reliable and 
it would not be right to keep the States Ministry unin¬ 
formed. 

I was seriously perturbed about Ganeriwal butting 
into Zul Quadar’s efforts. He belongs to the rival camp, 
and his attempt to contact Deen and Zul Qadar might 
prove very unfortunate. 

Pathak’s telegram thanking me for what I did for the 
Gaekwad. The leader in the Free Press, c«i my doing 
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work without taking any I'emuneration, is reproduced in 
the Meezan. Some people are hard to please. 

Wrote Deval Devi. For the moment, the mood is gone. 

Reports received about the atrocities at Udgir. 

Raja of Wanaparty came. Laik Ali wants to send 
him to England as he has found a place for him in Oxford 
University. Ue formally applietl to me for passport and 
exchange. 1 told him that T was not inclined to oblige 
Laik Ali. 

Discussed with Captain Ramichand and Major Singh 
about the disposition of the guards. Rearrangements are 
being made. 

Transmitted Menon's reply to Laik Ali. It is extra¬ 
ordinarily well drafted. 

Met Prof. Quadri whom Moin Nawaz had sent to help 
me with the novel. We had discussions on Amir Khusrau, 
Deval Devi, Malik Kafur and other matters. 

MAZ met me. He gave me some very important in¬ 
formation. I told him about Ganeriwal. He also com¬ 
plained of G.’s intermeddling. 

The report of MAZ was: Deen Yar Jung who is per¬ 
sonally loyal to the Nizam, has his own ambition to dis¬ 
place Laik Ali, who appears to be taking orders from 
Jinnah. The final Mountbatten negotiations fell through 
because Jinnah did not want Laik Ali to settle with India. 
In connection with this an earlier incident was cited. 
When Laik Ali wanted the advice of Jinnah, the latter 
sent back a message that he would not give advice unless 
they were prepared to accept it implicitly. Laik Ali con¬ 
veyed to him at the time that they would carry out his 
orders. The Nizam’s immediate circles have come to feel 
that Laik Ali in taking orders from Jinnah, is acting 
against the interest of the State. 

Razvi also has a grouse against Laik Ali. He does 
not want to accept the advice of El Edroos regarding the 
military activities. Some talks are going on between 
Deen’s group and Razvi’s. There is also an anti-Razvi 
group in the Council of the Ittehad; it is very sore and is 
perturbed at the assassination of Sheobullah Khan. There 
are distinct signs of discontent and th^ are expected to 
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be contacting the Nizam’s circle. Things are expected to 
develop in four or five days. 

Had Raja of Rampel for dinner. An Anglicised old 
aristocrat, he does not know what to do. He is waiting 
for the Union to save Hyderabad. 

Had a telephone talk with Mummy. She is getting 
very nervous. I hope the story of the price on my head 
does not reach her. 

Had a talk with Buch. He told me that the report 
about the prince on my head .should be sent to the States 
Ministry. He assuied me that there would be no mis¬ 
understanding. 

August 25, 1948 

Could not write Deval Devi. Imagination has run 
diy. W— came and, as usual, we had a roving discussion. 
Razvi has won him over. His mind is obsessed with the 
Communists and he thinks of pulling off a diplomatic 
triumph personally by inducing Razvi to break with them; 
by getting all able-bodied Razakars enlisted in the army; 
and by making the Government of India conscious of the 
dangers of Communism if a military conflict took place. 
In this way he wants to achieve an Ameiican victory over 
the Communist forces. He thinks it to be a great personal 
adventure. Laik Ali and Razvi have been very hospitable 
to him and played upon his vanity so that he may be their 
friend in America. These globe-trotting correspondents 
are a gi'eat world institution who exercise quite a lot of 
influence over men and affairs. 

Prof. Hadi Hasan came to lunch; he is Habib’s great 
friend and an extraordinarily charming man. He claims to 
have collected 47 lakhs of rupees single-handed for a me¬ 
dical college at the Aligarh University. His conversation 
is full of witty monologues, and he can turn out a compli¬ 
ment in the style of a Persian poet. He is very unhappy 
at the affairs in Hyderabad, of which he is fond. He 
wouldn’t mind, he says, if he had a place here to live 
when India settles Hyderabad’s affairs. He is a student of 
Persian poets: also recited portions of his Persian trans¬ 
lation of Shakuntala. He is coming to lunch again on the 
30th. 

N K. R.ao was here Nothing much. 
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Aui:ast 26, 1948 

S, M. Razvi and Zain Yar have come on the 24th 
evening summoned by Laik Ali. The object of their visit 
is kept a secret. 

The Nizam sent a telegram to Rajaji to intervene. 
He has made a technique of asking people to intervene 
without moving an inch himself. The Nizam also filed an 
appeal before U.N.O., which means that for the moment 
nothing will be done. 

Dhoot was here in the afternoon. 

Auffust 28, 1948 

MAZ saw me. He reported to me Zul Qadar’s conver¬ 
sation with Been and Razvi, both of whom are trying to 
combine against Laik Ali. 

It appears that S. M. Razvi came with some letters 
from New Delhi; that a letter of the Government of India 
was placed before the Cabinet and a reply was sent setting 
out the charges against the Government of India. S. M. 
Razvi also appears to have brought some important pro¬ 
posals, but Laik Ali told him that he should put it in writ¬ 
ing and send it to him formally. 

Eyes were bad. N. K. Rao brought a Sanskrit Pandit 
who read a few verses from the Bhagvat. Took cholera 
vaccine, talked to Buch. Had fever at night 

August 36, 1948 

The mystery of the two phones, one from Sardar and 
the other from Menon, remains unexplained. It points 
to some significant message having been sent, presumably 
through Zain. There is no sign of it here. 

Zul Qadar met the Nizam yesterday and had a two 
hours’ talk. The Nizam asked him to report his conversa¬ 
tion with me and his impressions. Zul Qadar gave the 
report and advised him to meet me. Nizam rompiain^ to 
him that I did not meet him every month as the Residents 
used to do. He also gave Zul Qadar the reports which 
Laik Ali had given him about me, all of which were garb- 
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led. Nizam said that it was difficult for him to invite me 
but if I called once or twice, things would be easier. 

Zul Qadar also told the Nizam about Laik Ali acting 
under the directions of Pakistan. Nizam kept quiet and 
did not make any comments. Evidently the old man is 
trying to keep as many threads of intrigue in his hands as 
possible. Zul Qadar sent word that I should, on some pre¬ 
text or the other, make an attempt to meet the Nizam. 
I replied that it was not possible for me to do so. 

Telephoned the advice to Sardar who instructed me 
not to see the Nizam. If he wanted me, he should send 
for me, he .said. I conveyed the mes.sage to Zul Qadar. 

Dr. Hadi Hasan had lunch with me. 

Italia came to me to explain that his reported inter¬ 
view in the Meezen that he was against accession, was 
faked by the newspaper. Shastri reported to me the speech 
of Razvi, which he had delivered at a secret session of the 
Ittehad working committee. He also gave me the details 
of the liaison between the Pakistan Government and the 
Nizam’s Government. He .said that Razvi was now mere¬ 
ly an instrument of Laik Ali and that Laik Ali for the 
moment is an instrument of Paki.stan. He also told me 
that Ghulam Rasool claimed that he had had direct con¬ 
tacts with V. P. during the different stages of the 
negotiations. 

We held a staff dinner as Raju and Venkatavardhan 
are proceeding on leave tomorrow. 

Had repoi't from ‘Sound Silent’. Very important. 

About this time a highly placed officer in the Nizam’s Army 
—whom we referred to as ‘Sound Silent’—had been in contact 
with us for some time. He also saw me once or twice. 
At my request the officer had prepared an exhaustive report 
on the strength and disposition of the Hyderabad Armed 
Forces which, I am sure, was greatly appreciated by our 
military authorities. 

Aug:u8t 31, 1948 : 

Have sent a wireless to Sardar pressing for early 
military action, if not, at least for the complete sealing off 
of Hyderabad. 
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The Nizam’s Legislative Assembly started yesterday 
with all the pageantry of an independent parliament. 

Sohrab Modi sent a telegram inviting me to the pre¬ 
miere of a film version of my Prithvi Vallabh. Telephon¬ 
ed to him to fix up a special chartered flight for my going 
to Bombay on Friday. 

Heard Sardar’s brilliant replies in Parliament on the 
radio. He said early action would be taken against 
Hyderabad. When asked whether facilities would be 
gi\^en for the Hyderabad Delegates to go to U.N.O. he said 
‘Ye.s. just in the same way as we would give facilities to 
the Zamindars of Madras to go to U.N.O. for the Zamindari 
Bills.’ 

Sardar telephoned to me, evidently to assure himself 
that I had heard his answers. He told me not to go to 
Bombay even for two days. Things are evidently moving 
very fast. 

Telephoned to H. M. Patel about certain goods lying 
at the Secunderabad Station. He is going to issue neces¬ 
sary orders regularising our taking delivery of these goods. 

Rajaji’s letter which was received by wireless was 
sent to the Nizam. It guarantees the position of the 
Nizam but demands the two points of Sir Mirza Ismail, 
viz. banning of the Razakars and the re-posting of the 
Indian Army at Secunderabad. Nizam will never be per¬ 
mitted to do so. 

Completed the whole month by dhyana and japa. This 
time, apart from the usual effect of controlling my restless¬ 
ness, the dhyana had had an effect both on my sleep and 
digestion. During the last month, recited the Xllth 
adhyaya of the Gita, particularly on the aspect of shanti. 

Heard a rich ‘Nizam’ story which may go in with the 
others. The Resident used to meet him once a month. 
Once he gave the Resident 2 P.M. as the time for his 
interview. The then Prime Minister suggested that 
2 P.M. is rather an awkward time, and it would be much 
better if 4 P.M. was fixed. ‘Oh, no!’ said the Nizam. 
‘That would involve the worry of giving him tea.* 

The report is that he has given eight crores-worth of 
silver to the State recently, and his gold and other valu¬ 
ables have been taken to the Bank of England. Someone 
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went to him recently and referred to his wealth. ‘Wealth, 
wealth! I am a very poor man,’ he said. 

September 1, 1948: 

W — came and met me. He was very sore. They 
would not allow him to photograph the Nizam. His 
nerves are shattered. All along he was being piloted 
to places where everything was nice. On Wednesday 
evening, however, he went to a village which was being 
looted and burnt by some army men and Razakars. He 
was so thoroughly upset at the sight that he is now very 
bitter against the Hyderabad Government. They also 
wanted to get rid of him from here. They found that he 
was too political-minded. 

Douglas Brown of the Daily Telegraph, and Potter of 
the Daily Express came and met me. We had a two hours’ 
talk, I explained the whole situation from our point of 
view. But it was clear that Brown was against India. 
On one or two occasions he assumed a bit of a bullying 
attitude. They thought that I had stopped the photo¬ 
graphs taken by the TIME and LIFE correspondents from 
leaving India. 

Hyderabad manages to have a first-class international 
propaganda. 

September 2, 1948 : 

Nizam is very much perturbed.... 

Nizam is carrying on correspondence with Sir Mirza, 
and Deen does not appear to be happy with Laik Ali or 
El Edroos. 

Received a letter from Sripat Rao, President of the 
Legislative Assembly, inviting me to the opening Address 
of the Legislative Assembly and an At Home thereafter, 
I decided not to go. 

The monotony of writing Deval Devi has spoiled the 
even tenor of the story. The whole thing will have to be 
re-written. After I finish Deval Devi I shall re-write it 
at one stretch in one week. As I told Mummy, I look 
like ‘Sita in Ashok Vana,’ in a beautiful garden all by 
myself. 
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Informed Sardar about developments. Talked to 
Buch. 

Brown of the Daily Telegraph has sent a most vicious 
telegram about the situation comparing India with Nazi 
Germany, me with Ribbentrop and Hyderabad as the 
happy land of peace. He did not state the important fact 
that foreign correspondents are treated lavishly and are 
even provided with company to talk to. ... 

Raja of Wanapart.y came. He wants to go to England 
for some time. 

Had a talk with Buch. Suggested to him, as well as to 
Sardar, that Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Motilal Setalvad 
should be sent to U.N.O. for Hyderabad. B. N. Rao, he 
told me, had been asked not to return to India possibly 
because he might have to help in the Hyderabad matter. 

September 3, 1948 : 

Raju's telephone. Talked to Pulla Reddy. Talked to 
Morarji Desai about Dr. Hadi Hasan and Mrs. Edroos. I 
told him that courtsey required that Mrs. Edroos should 
be very well treated. He was not willing to allow her to 
come, but ultimately agreed. 

I have given up dhyana; it was too much of a strain. I 
only cany on with swadhyaya. 

Read the summary of the historical novel, Engle in the 
Sky from Omnibook. Read Stillwell’s Diary. 

Gupta’s trunk.s arrived. Phoned to Mummy about 
them. Mummy is overworking herself with Bhavan’s 
affairs. Lata is also working hard and has fallen ill. I told 
Mummy to relieve her of the curator’s work. 

The dilapidated building in the rear of the Bhavan 
has now been repaired and the Pathashala boys have gone 
to live there. A part of the bungalow is now being used 
for Stree Seva Sangh. Akhaney has agreed to give a loan 
against debentures. Mummy has also collected some money 
for debentures. Hostel in the Andheri College is ready 
now, and will soon be occupied. 

At 4 o’clock the Pandit came and started reading 
Shakuntala with me. I had first read it 47 years ago in my 
Previous Class and as I went on analysing the sentences. 
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I re-captured the first flush with which I read it in 1902. 
Tears were in my eyes. 

Qamir Hamidi, who was released from jail, came with 
his uncle and garlanded me. 

Claude Scott has instructed Desmond Young to carry 
on propaganda in England and France. Our case is going 
by default, 

Sardar telephoned at night. Talked to Sir M. He 
is writing one of his strong letters to the Nizam. Nothing 
however will energise the.... 

September 4, 1948: 

Very much perturbed over the excellent international 
propaganda which Hyderabad is conducting. 

Tired of Deval Devi. Read Shakuntala. Had a 
message. 

September 5, 1948 : 

Laik Ali’s speech delivered yesterday is a declaration 
of independence. Though couched in polite terms there 
is a note of defiance throughout. Evidently, he is smart¬ 
ing under Sardar’s comparison of the Hyderabad delega¬ 
tion with the Zamindars of Madras. 

In the evening, sent the (Nizam’s) reply to Rajaji by 
wireless. How wonderful! ‘There is no internal insecu¬ 
rity in Hyderabad; border incidents are mainly created by 
India. Mirza does not know Hyderabad, the ungrateful¬ 
ness of it! ‘Army will not be allowed to be posted in 
Hyderabad in any event. Cannot act behind the back of 
my Cabinet’. 

Sardar’s telephone. Announcement of the Kashmir 
Commission is expected. Decision will be taken there¬ 
after. 

Mummy left for Delhi. 

September 6, 1948 : 

MAZ saw me in the morning; Zul Qadar has not 
succeeded in his efforts. Deen is not as strong as before. 

The Hyderabad Delegation for the United Nations 
Organisation, headed by Moin Nawaz, is leaving by Sydney 
Cotton plane. 
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After Sardar’s cutting replies in Parliament, no other 
alternative was left to them. Cotton is here in Hyderabad 
for a few days. Mushtaq Ali, Hyderabad A. G. in 
Pakistan, is reported to be also here with some air officers 
of Pakistan. Claude Scott has prepared a rejoinder to our 
White Paper. 

Gunesh Chatnrthi. Went with Ramachari and Dhoot 
to Ganesh Utsava. 

September 7, 1948 : 

Panditji announced in Parliament the final demands 
made on the Nizam: (a) banning of the Razakars, and {b) 
reposting of army to Secunderabad. 

I received an official letter from V. P. Menon contain¬ 
ing the same terms as on the wireless. Sent it to Laik Ali 
at 3 P.M. Their legislature was adjourned. In the even¬ 
ing Pingle Venkataram Reddy read an official statement. 

At 4 P.M. the Nizam signed a mobilisation order. 

Later, another wireless from the States Ministry 
about the incident near Kodada. Indian Army men had 
been captured by some men of the Nizam’s Army and the 
Razakars. Sent a protest to Laik Ali at 9 P.M, 

September 8, 1948: 

Edwards gave a statement to the Press about medi¬ 
cines. Hyderabad is in a panic. Had no mind to write 
the novel. Telephone talk with Mummy. M — came 
with Miss —. The days of slavery have not yet gone. 

At 8 P.M. talked to Sardar on the phone. Evacuation 
of Europeans to start from tomorrow, the 9th. The 
Nizam’s Government wants the release of 5 officers and 
90 men captured by our army near Kodada. 

September 9, 1948 : 

In the morning received a wireless message from the 
States Ministry. Also a telephone from Army H. Q. Delhi, 
and Southern Command, Poona. Contacted Fry. Wrote 
to Laik Ali for providing facilities for the plane which is 
to take Europeans out of Hyderabad. Things are movhig. 

Vinayakrao and the lawyers came and handed over a 
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copy of the letter written by the Pleaders’ Protest Com¬ 
mittee. There was excitement the whole day. 

Nizam sent a telegram to Rajaji making an appeal ‘to 
accommodate Hyderabad’s point of view as indicated in 
last June’s discussion.’ 

At night, had a telephone talk with Sardar. 

September 10, 1948 : 

Woke up early in the morning. BOAC, coming to 
evacuate the Britishers, was flying over Dakshina Sadati. 
Got up in excitement. After all we were coming to grips; 
all my labour of these 9 months has not been in vain. 

Tatachari came; then R. S. M. Worked on the 
‘Times of Ala-ud-Din Khalji’. 

Telephoned to Buch, also to Bharucha, about the 
transmitter, and to Lata in Sanskrit to convey a message 
to Mummy. 

Gave orders to Sankaranarayanan about preparing a 
list of Officers for evacuating. (This was only to allay 
panic.) Evidently, Delhi doesn’t want to evacuate us. 

About 113 Britishers evacuated. About 10 families 
went by train. Panic continues in the city. A large 
number of troops are going to Kodada side. 

At 7-30 P.M. received the reply of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment refusing the demands of the Union. Transmitted it 
to Delhi. 

Brown’s message makes the most interesting reading. 

11-15 P.M, Message from Rajaji for the Nizam— 
again appealing to him to accept his advice. Enquired at 
King Kothi. Nizam had gone to sleep. 

On September 10, the Governor-General replied to the 
Nizam’s letter that the Indian troops had been withdrawn as 
a gesture of trust when the Standstill Agreement was reached; 
that law and order had now completely broken down inside 
the State; that the Nizam’s Government had not been able to 
deal with either the Razakars or the Communists; that the 
Government of India could not therefore any longer be silent 
spectator simply maintaining the position on the border. 

In reply to Rajaji’s telegram of the 10th, the Nizam still 
maintained that his troops were in a position to maintain law 
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and order. Apart from the legal and moral side of the issue, 
the Nizam said, the proposal to bring the Indian Army would 
create an unprecedented upheaval. 

Message of Rajaji for the Nizam was delivered at 7-15 
A.M. by Major Singh. York plane came again to evacuate 
Britishers. In all, about 200 left. Britishers in the army 
declined to evacuate and decided to act in civilian jobs. 
Camouflage. They are paid so well that they do not want 
to go. A plane for American evacuees left with W — and 
his dog! It is reported that King Farouk has agreed to 
help Hyderabad. I wonder whether it is true. 

Lunch with PannalaL Telephoned to Buch. 

Nizam has again sent a telegram to His Majesty. 
He is a great fellow. . . 

In the exening the reporters met me. Had a quiet 
dinner. 

Menon’s oihcial message delivering ultimatum sent to 
the Nizam at 7-30 P.M. 

Telephone talk with Sardar. Evidently, our army 
is going to be here. Kaju, Venkatavardhan and Ram- 
singh liave already gone on leave. Y — has bolted. An¬ 
noyed with him . . . Talked to Buch about him. 

Telephone talk with Mummy. She wanted to come 
to Hyderabad, but I asked her not to. She met Rajaji, 
Sardar, Mrs. Pandit and the rest of them at New Delhi. 

Earlier in the morning telephoned to M. P. Amin for 
securing about Rs. 40,000 donation for the Bhavan. 

A report that a Pakistan plane was coming. Inform¬ 
ed Delhi and Poona. Evidently, it was a fake plane. 

On the night of the 10th, Moin Nawaz Jung, the genius 
who wrought this catastrophe for Hyderabad, left by a Sydney 
Cotton plane to lead the Hyderabad Delegation to the Security 
Council. He took his family and all his belongings with 
him in the plane. Perhaps he foresaw, or rather knew, that 
his dreams had crumbled and both the State of Hyderabad and 
the Nizam’s ambitions were buried under their ruins. 
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O N the morning of September 12, 1 had a talk with Sardar 
on the telephone. He just hinted that things were mov¬ 
ing. ‘The bullock cart must some time or the other come 
out of the rut,’ he said, using the Gujai ati idiom. 

The news of Jinnah’s death was broadcast on the radio. 
My mind naturally went back to the very friendly relations that 
had existed between us at one time. I thought of his leadership 
of the Home Rule League Movement; of my leaving the Con¬ 
gress with him; of how I had worked under him when he 
wanted to found an independent party; of how we had parted: 
of how he had frustrated the national destiny of India; of how 
cleverly he had created Pakistan by playing upon British and 
Hindu weakness. 

Major Singh, as usual, went the lound of Meadow’s Bar¬ 
racks. He reported that eveiything was in order. In the 
evening some friends brought the report that Razvi’s camp 
was greatly excited. Shastri came and told me of the orders 
he had issued. The Indian Army, he had said, was expected to 
march into Hyderabad on the 15th and the Razakars had been 
given orders to blow up the bridges before it came. The ‘Pea¬ 
cock Airborne Division’ had also figured largely in Razvi’s Talk. 

I heard a report that Hyderabad had been mined for miles 
to prevent the Indian Army from coming in. 

In response to an invitation which surprised me not a 
little, I went to dine with Laik Ali. We first talked of Jinnah 
and I spoke of my old relations with him. Laik Ali was, of 
course, an ardent adherent of his. 

Laik Ali then asked me to leave Hyderabad before any¬ 
thing happened. ‘Your presence would embarrass us consi¬ 
derably,’ he said. ‘If you like, I will place an aeroplane at 
your disposal.’ 

‘Thank you, Laik Ali,' I said. ‘Whatever happens, my 
place is in Hyderabad and I am going to be here.’ 

Then we came to an arrangement that should there be any 
conflict—Laik Ali did not expect it for two more days—the 
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employees of the Government of India would be kept interned 
in Meadows Barracks. With regard to myself and my per¬ 
sonal staff, I told him that I should be willing to stay wherever 
he wished. 

Laik Ali was evidently unhappy. While parting—and 
somehow I felt that this was to be our last meeting on the 
footing which we then occupied—I made a final appeal, even 
though I knew that it was not likely to create any impression. 

‘Laik Ali, why do you ri.sk all these thinks?’ I asked. 
‘Don’t you think the risks are great enough for you to make 
a good bargain? Even now if you are in the mood, you can 
do a lot. You are a sensible man. I have never been able to 
understand your attitude.’ 

‘Never, never, will I let Hyderabad go with India,’ he 
replied and he repeated his favourite phrase. ‘There is such 
a thing as sahadat (martyrdom)’. 

On the morning of the 13th, the radio brought the news 
that our troops had entered the Hyderabad territory. We all 
bestirred ourselves. We collected all the important papers, put 
them in bath tubs, poured petroleum on and set fire to them. 

Immediately the post, telegraph and telephone controls 
were alerted and asked to keep me acquainted with whatever 
happened. Arrangements had already been made to dislocate 
the telegraph and telephone control-room in case the Hyder¬ 
abad forces tried to take possession of them. 

I put together a few of the things which I wanted to take 
with me and informed Sardar and my wife of the situation 
by telephone. Every few minutes, Krishnaswami, who was on 
the telephone, kept me in touch with what was happening. 
The men in charge of the telephone control-room were panicky 
and wanted orders to put the control out of order. 

During all this time, lorry-loads of Razakars were passing 
to and fro on the road shouting warlike slogans, brandishing 
weapons and shaking their lances at the Dakshina Sadan in 
defiance. 

Without effort, Sri Krishna’s words continued to rise in 
my mind:— 

When a yogi 

Satisfied with all that happens, his soul fully mastered, 
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His mind on his task bent, 

Surrenders both his mind and his perception to Me, 

He Is dear to Me, indeed. 

A little after twelve we had a hurried lunch. 

About 2 P.M. two officers of the Nizam’s Government 
came with a letter from Laik Ali which referred to our con¬ 
versation of the previous night. In accordance with the ar¬ 
rangements we had made then, he desired that my personal 
guards should hand over their arms to the officers and station 
themselves inside Meadows Barracks, which were also to be 
placed in charge of the officers. Then he added:— 

I do not know what your own programme is going to be. 
In case you wouid like to fly back, we shall provide every 
facility for your journey... In the interests of your own safety 
I would ask you to remove with your personal staff to Green- 
lands, the guest hou.se, so that we may be able to discharge 
the duties of protecting you satisfactorily. 

The two officers who had brought the letters had no clear 
instructions. I, therefore, told them to accompany Major Singh 
to Laik Ali in order to get their doubts cleared. 

Soon after the control room told me that there was 
some movement of troops in the vicinity. I at once put one 
call through to my wife and again bade her good-bye; and an¬ 
other to Sardar to bid him good-bye and to tell him that within 
a few minutes the telephone would be out of action. 
Immediately came Menon’s call. 

‘Hello, Munshi!’ said he in his cheerful voice. ‘Don't 
worry. My Government have asked me to tell you that you 
need not worry. They have got full confidence in you and 
they will support you in whatever you do. . . ’ 

The line broke; the telephone went dead. I could not 
help laughing heartily at this message, for at the moment the 
Dakshina Sadan was being raided. 

Brigadier Habib of the Nizam’s army rushed into 
Dakshina Sadan with four or five lorry-loads of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. As they rushed in, the Kumaon Company 
opposed them. Some of our soldiers were manhandled and a 
few of them were actually wounded. It was a critical 
moment. I went to the terrace and shouted to our 
men to lay down their arms. Major Singh also rushed down 
at my instance, and took a brave stand between the two oppos¬ 
ing companies and averted a serious conflict. 
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As soon as my guards gave way, the soldiers rushed into 
the house, sliouting ‘pakado, maro’. Among them were seve¬ 
ral Razakars. 

The Nizam’s soldiers broke into every room on the ground 
floor and arrested all the servants. While this was going on, 
Brigadier Habib came to the first floor with two soldiers with 
fixed bayonets and rushed into the room in which I was sitting. 
He approached me as if he meant to arrest me and asked me in 
a voice by no means polite, to accompany him to Greenlands 
without delay. 

I lost my temper and shouted at Brigadier Habib. ‘What 
do you mean by this outrage? I have just had two officers here 
with a request from Laik Ali that I should accompany them to 
Greenlands; they have gone to disarm my men and take charge 
of Meadows Barracks. You have no business to bring armed 
soldiers into my room and talk to me in the way you are 
doing. I am willing to go wherever Laik Ali wants. But if 
you cannot behave yourself and your escort does not get out of 
my room, I shall not leave.’ 

Habib was taken aback and ordered his soldiers to with¬ 
draw from the first floor. I asked Major Singh to go with 
Habib and hand o\ er charge of Meadows Barracks to him say¬ 
ing that I wmuld wait for him. 

He went down, talked to Laik Ali on the telephone and 
left with Major Singh. 

At about 5 P.M. with my personal staff, which consisted 
of Major Singh, the Security Officer, Krishnaswamy, Rama Rao 
and another personal assistant, I was taken to Greenlands 
under military escort. On the way we met Razakars going 
about brandishing weapons and shouting slogans of victory. 

At Greenlands there were some foreign correspondents 
still, as also an unfortunate Hindu who had been appointed a 
minister in the place of Joshi only two days before. They 
were excited by the Police Action and wanted me to tell them 
all that was happening, but I knew less than they did. 

At 7 P.M. Mrs. El Edroos came to apologise to me on be¬ 
half of her husband for the rude behaviour of Brigadier Habib. 
She was very friendly. She whispered to me that her hus¬ 
band was an ‘angel’ and that in his opinion the Police Action 
would not last for more than three days. This was interest¬ 
ing enough. 
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We had dinner by ourselves and Major Singh took every 
precaution for my safety. My personal staff slept in such a 
position that if anyone made an attempt to come near me, 
they would come to know of it. 

At ll-oO A.M. Ali Yavar Jung came to me. Evidently, he 
had come after obtaining permission from Laik Ali. We had 
a general talk and he referred to Razvi’s plan that the Hindu 
population of Hyderabad should be exchanged with the same 
number of Muslims from India! 

On the morning of the 14th, we were taken to Lake View, 
the palatial guest house, where the Moncktons had lived. From 
its drawing-room one looks down at green lawns run¬ 
ning down to the main road. From the first floor where we 
were lodged, we had a distant view of the beautiful lake. 

In fact, it was an internment. We were in charge of a 
military officer and soldiers were posted in the compound as 
well as in the corridor and verandahs on the ground floor. The 
fact that four soldiers were standing guard over us near the 
open doors of the dining-room while we took our meals, was 
scarcely appetising. 

We could not go out and no one was allowed access to 
us. The telephone, too, was inaccessible. The outside world 
came to us through the radio, but the Indian broadcasts were 
either jammed or far from clear. The Hyderabad radio was 
clear, and it went on repeating ‘Insho Allah! The Hyderabad 
Army is winning rapid successes.’ 

Laik Ali saw me that day. He was solicitous for my com¬ 
fort and apologised for his inability to let me move out of 
Lake View. He could not take the risk of my being insulted 
or maltreated by the Razakars. I said I understood the position. 

‘What is this? Your troops are entering Hyderabad from 
three sides.’ he asked indignantly. 

‘Did you expect them to present their cards to you and 
seek your permission before entering Hyderabad?’ T asked 
in reply. 

I asked for my cook, who had been arrested and lodged 
in Meadows Barracks. The cook, sent to me in the even¬ 
ing. came limping. He and the other sei’vants had been 
severely beaten. 

But this Mang cook from Bengal had a great sense of 
humour. When pressed to say who used to visit me he had 
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replied in his broken Bengali-Hindi, ‘How do I know? I don’t 
know the names of others. I know one man who came to see 
my master. He was the Nizam. He came often.’ 

‘The Nizam!’ shouted his interrogator. 

‘Yes, the Nizam. Sure.’ 

'How do you know?' 

‘His photo is all over the town.’ 

My diary notes till the 11th had already been posted to 
Buch under sealed cover. Lest my impressions of the follow¬ 
ing days might be lost, I began the diary notes again in the 
form of a sequel to my triology of historical novels in Gujarati, 
using the names of the characters, but in a setting which would 
easily enable my wife to follow what was happening to us. 

My time was spent between dhyana, Bhagavad Gita, hear¬ 
ing the broadcasts and gossipping with my companions, who 
behaved with true loyalty. 

On the 15th, the Hyderabad Radio reported rapid victories 
while the Indian broadcasts announced the capture of Naldurg. 
Between the two reports, our uncertainty knew no bounds. 

At 6-20 P.M. I went down to the terraced lawn for my 
usual walk, as I had done the day before. 

Krishnaswamy and I stepped out of the drawing-room into 
the verandah to find that a non-commissioned officer was stand¬ 
ing with eight or ten guards at the extreme end of the topmost 
terraced garden into which the steps of the drawing-room led. 

As, accompanied by Krishnaswamy, I was coming down 
the steps, the N.C.O. waved to me to convey that I should 
go back into the drawing-room. I declined to heed him and 
went down towards the lawn. 

‘Undur Chale Jao', (Go in), shouted the N.C.O. 

I went a few feet further on the grass, Krishnaswamy a 
few feet behind me. 

The angry N.C.O. came with his men to within twenty- 
five feet of me, and cocked his sten-gun and pointing at me, 
shouted ‘Undar jao, undar jao’ (Go in; go in). 

I stood where I was. ‘Don’t speak to me like that,’ I said, 
‘Call your officer. He is inside.’ 

The N.C.O. was threatening. ‘I have my orders. Go In.’ 
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‘I am not your prisoner. I refuse to go inside,’ I replied. 

Thus we stood, the sten-gun levelled at me, I facing him. 
Some ten minutes went by. 

‘Go in!’ he shouted. 

Someone—I think the manager of Lake View—had seen 
what was happening. He rushed to the officer, who, it appears, 
was not in uniform. 

In a few minutes someone came and whispered a message 
to the N.C.O. Thereupon he uncocked his sten-gun and be¬ 
gan walking away with his men. 

‘Are you satisfied that everything is alright?’ I asked. 

He turned to me threateningly. ‘Many things will happen 
still,’ he shouted. 

In the meantime, Major Singh and Hussein, the officer in 
charge, came out. The officer was very apologetic. But when 
I asked Major Singh to inform Laik Ali of what had happened, 
the officer refused him permission to do so. Next day I sent 
a letter to Laik Ali about the incident, who saw me immediately 
and expressed regret for it. 

I had faced a rather nasty situation boldly, but after meals, 
alone in my room, I realised what I was in for. The Razakars 
were thirsting for my blood. Every one of the twenty odd 
soldiers in Lake View would be only too glad to put his bul¬ 
let into me. 

Walking up and down in that room—I think the moon¬ 
light shimmered on the distant lake, but I am not sure—I pro¬ 
ceeded to wind up my life. 

I could not stop my imagination from galloping away. I 
looked back at how step by step I had struggled hard to achieve 
something or the other till that moment. I thought of my 
father, who had believed in me; of my mother, who had loved 
me with such passionate devotion; of Lakshmi, who had done 
and suffered so much to make me happy; of Lila, now breath¬ 
lessly following the course of events, her heart palpitating at 
what I must be suffering; of our children. 

I read the Bhagavad Gita: I sang all the half-forgotten 
snatches of the songs I had known in early days. 

I felt that I was not going to come out of this mess. 
Nevertheless, I remember to have been possessed with a curi- 
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ous sense of contentment. I had done my best. I had no 
regrets. I had loved my duty. 

I went to sleep quite happily at about 3 A.M. and rose 
late in the morning. My temperature had risen to 100°. 
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THE COLLAPSE 


O N September 16, my temperature began to fluc¬ 
tuate between 100° and 103°. The Radio was not very 
encouraging. The Hyderabad broadcasts announced 
victories. 

In the afternoon, Raja Mahboob Karan saw me on behalf 
of the Prince of Berar. He told me that Naldurg, which ac¬ 
cording to official estimates was strong enough to stand out 
for three months, had been occupied by the Indian Army 
within a few hours. 

Late at night, Deen Yar Jung came to tell me that the 
Nizam wanted my advice. El Edroos had gone to the Nizam, he 
said, and told him in unequivocal terms that he could not resist 
the Indian Army any longer. 

Laik Ali had been called upon to resign, but had refused 
to do so and asked for ten days’ grace. The Nizam did not 
know what to do. Would I be good enough to give him some 
advice? 

Circumstanced as I was, I was not in a position to contact 
New Delhi. The only advice that I could possibly give Deen 
Yar Jung, therefore, was that the Nizam should comply with 
the demands of the Government of India in all respects: order 
a cease fire; welcome the Police Action; dismiss the Laik Ali 
Ministry; ban the Razakars; arrest Razvi and release Swami 
Ramananda Tirtha and the Congressmen from prison. 

On the morning of September 17, General El Edroos 
came to see me. He said that he had a talk with the Nizam, 
in which he had frankly admitted that it was not possible for 
him to resist the Indian Army any longer. The previous day 
Laik All had been asked to resign, but would not. This morn¬ 
ing the Nizam had again called upon him to submit his resig¬ 
nation, which he had agreed to do. 

Either General Ecjroos. or Deen Yar Jung, or both, told 
me that the Nizam would invite me to meet him at 4 P.Mi to 
seek my advice. A iittie later, Raja Mahboob Karan came with 

i«. 
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the same message. The news of Laik All’s resignation had 
come to most people in Hyderabad as a tremendous relief. 

At 11 A.M., Laik Ali came to Lake View himself and told 
me that he had submitted his resignation. He would meet me 
again at about 1 P.M., he said, on his return from the mosque, 
where he was going for his prayers. 

Curiously enough, the Hyderabad Radio had all along been 
telling us that the Nizam’s Army was sweeping the country¬ 
side and approaching Goa. The Indian broadcasts were now 
clearer. There was no doubt that the Indian Army was ap¬ 
proaching Hyderabad. 

In the meantime, I had news that Laik Ali and his Minis¬ 
ters had met in the Shah Manzil and were busy burning im¬ 
portant papers. 

At 1 P.M. Laik Ali came and handed me a message signed 
by the Nizam, to be transmitted to Rajaji, our Governor- 
General. 

The message ran; 

My Govenimenl has tendered its resignation and asked 
me to take the political situation intp my hand completely. 

In answer to this I have informed them that I am sorry 
this was not done earlier and it is too late for me to do anything 
at this critical juncture. However, I inform Your Excellency 
that I have ordered cease-fire to my troops by this evening and 
also have ordered to disband the Razakars and am allowing the 
Indian troops to occupy Bolarum and Secunderabad barracks. 

The Nizam’s message continued to the effect that he had 
constituted a new cabinet of old and faithful public servants 
and invited Sir Mirza Ismail to be the President. This was In 
pursuance of the suggestion made by Lord Mountbatten, he 
said, that Sir Mirza should be appointed the Prime Minister, 
and that if this arrangement met with Rajaji’s approval, he 
would send a chartered plane to bring Sir Mirza to Hyderabad 
to carry on negotiations. 

The latter portion was an ingenuous device to ignore all 
that had happened since the departure of Lord Mountbatten. 
It was so ridiculous that I sent a message to the Nizam that 
the Government of India would not appreciate this attitude and 
that, if he had no objection, I would only wireless the first part 
quoted above. Deen immediately informed me that the Nh»m 
had no objwtion to my deleting the objectionable passage. 
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Soon after Laik All's broadcast came through: 

Early this morning the cabinet felt that there was no point 
in sacrificing human blood against heavy odds and arms and 
aircraft from the Indian Union. Taking all this into consi¬ 
deration, the Council decided to submit its resignation and 
to place their responsibilities of State into the august hands 
of the ruler. This humble petition, though received rather 
late, was accepted by the Nizam and he agreed to take the 
full responsibility of State and to form a new Cabinet to take 
over from to-morrow (Saturday). 

With this broadcast Laik Ali, and with him the Ittehad men 
who tried to disrupt India and failed, made their last bow and 
disappeared from the stage. 

■The difficulty now was how to send the Nizam’s message 
to New Delhi, for all communications between Hyderabad and 
Delhi had been cut off for the last five days. 1 also had my 
doubts as to whether the wireless set in the Dakshina Sadan 
was in working order. A car was placed at my disposal. The 
operator was brought from Meadows. Barracks, and accompa¬ 
nied by him and Major Singh, I went to Dakshina Sadan. 

All the roads of Hyderabad and Secunderabad throug.h 
which we passed were deserted. Dakshina Sadan itself lay 
forlorn, for the Nizam’s guard posted there had bolted. The 
house and the wireless room had been heavily padlocked and 
it was with some difficulty that we forced an entry into the 
house by breaking open a door. All the rooms were in a 
mess. (Curtains had been tom; the furniture and photo¬ 
graphs had been broken; some pots and pans which had been 
used by the occupying soldiers were lying about in confusion. 
It appeared that when they had heard of the resignation of the 
Laik Ali Ministry, they had fled leaving everything behind. 

The wireless ro<Kn was then broken open and the operator 
tried to establish contact with New Delhi in order to convey 
the message of the Nizam to Rajaji an^ Panditji. 

In spite of high fever, I was borne up by the excitement 
of the occasion. 

Soon after, for the first time in my whole term as Agent- 
General of India in Hyderabad, I received a personal letter 
from His Exalted Highness. It ran: 

Dear Mr. Munshi. 

I shall be glad to see you this after-noon at 4 P.M. at the 
Kothi in case you can come. Will you please let me know 
whether you can come? 
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At 4 P.M., when 1 went to the King Kothi, the Nizam 
looked the very image of desolation. His nerves had practically 
given way. He told me that ‘the vultures had resigned, and he 
did not know what to do.’ With a trembling hand he handed 
me a copy of the resignation submitted by the Laik Ali Ministry. 

Meanwhile, my first anxiety was for the unarmed citizens 
of Hyderabad. There were quite a few thousand armed Raza- 
kars still at large in the city, and Kasim Razvi had provided 
them with six thousand rifles with instructions to run amuck 
and kill as many Hindus as possible. 

‘Your Highness must take note of the fact that Hyderabad 
has no Government for the moment,’ I said. ‘I have been 
through the streets of Hyderabad and Secunderabad and the 
troops and Police have both disappeared. Even the guards at 
the Dakshina Sadan have run away. Major-General Chaudhury 
will take a day, perhaps more, to reach Hyderabad; the sur¬ 
rounding areas have been heavily mined. In the meantime 
Your Highness should call on General El Edroos to preserve 
law and order in the city. If he does not take charge imme¬ 
diately, there may be serious outburst of violence and innocent 
people might be massacred.’ 

The Nizam sent for General El Edroos immediately. Till 
he arrived, we sat facing each other, the lips of Ala Hazrat 
twitching nervously all the time. When General El Edroos 
came, I explained to him the necessity of keeping order in the 
town. The Nizam also asked him what he had to say about 
it. El Edroos replied that in these circumstances the proper 
course was for the Commander to take charge of the City and 
surrender it to Major-General Chaudhury when he came. 
Edroos was thereupon given orders to take immediate charge 
of the City and maintain order. 

‘I am sending a chartered plane for Sir Mirza. He must 
carry on the Government,’ said the Nizam. 

‘I have had no communication from my Government so 
far’, I said. ‘I do not know whether they will agree to Sir 
Mirza taking charge. But some arrangement must be made in 
the meantime to carry on the administration so that innocent 
blood might not be shed.’ 
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‘I will ask Edroos and Deen Yar Jung to carry on the 
Government in the meantime,’ was the Nizam’s reply. 

I did not like the idea of the fate of hundreds of thousands 
of innocent Hindus being left in the hands of these two men, 
whom I had no reason to trust. Till quite recently, Edroos 
had lent himself to Ittehad manoeuvres and except for the last 
few days, Deen Yar Jung had been closely associated with the 
ruling group of the Ittehad. Unless some trustworthy Hindus 
were associated with them, there might be a ma.ssacre of the 
innocents within the next forty-eight hours. 

‘Whatever ministry you appoint, it will have to be done 
hereafter in consultation with the States Ministry,’ I said. 
‘That can only be done when Major-General Chaudhury arrives 
and all conununications are re-established between Hyderabad 
and New Delhi. In the meantime, to regain the confidence of 
the people, Hindus should be associated with Edroos and Deen 
Yar Jung.’ 

‘Whom would you like to be associated with them?’ asked 
the Nizam. 

I knew that Ramachar and Pannalal Pittie commanded 
the general confidence of the Hindus of Hyderabad and I sug¬ 
gested their names. 

Even in that hour, the Nizam’s cleverness did not forsake 
him: ‘Why not add a Muslim public man like Abul Hasan 
Syed Ali?’ 

I knew Abul Hasan Syed Ali very well. A very broad¬ 
minded Muslim, he held the office of the President of the Privy 
Council of the State. I agreed. At my instance, the Prince of 
Berar was appointed the Chairman. 

This joint committee of Hindus and Muslims was to be in 
control of the city till our troops arrived. 

Meanwhile, the Security Council was meeting in Paris 
with Moin Nawaz pleading Hyderabad case against India. I, 
therefore, advised the Nizam that he should give a broadcast 
talk to the world to the effect that he had welcomed the Police 
Action: that he had invited the Union troops to enter Hydera¬ 
bad to help him in restoring order in the State; and that he was 
withdrawing the submission which had been made to the Secu¬ 
rity Council by Laik Ali Ministry. 

As the Nizam himself had sought my advice and accepted 
it, I thought it was appropriate that he himself should announce 
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the surrender to the world. But it seemed he had never so 
much as seen a broadcasting station. 

‘How do you broadcast?’ he asked me. 

‘It is very easy/ I said. ‘One has only to speak into a 
tube.’ 

At his request 1 also agreed to broadcast a few words after 
he had finished. His message was then drafted and approved 
by me and he inserted a sentence acknowledging the help 
I had given him. 

From the King Kothi I proceeded to Shah Manzil to call 
on Laik Ali. I owed him that piece of courtessy for the consi¬ 
deration which he had invariably shown to me. He was in 
a resigned mood. We parted in as friendly a manner as we 
had when first we had met as client and counsel. 

I then called General El Edroos into conference. I knew 
tliat mines had been laid around Hyderabad and I asked him 
to make arrangements to get them removed. 

I had no idea of military formalities, so that I did not know 
how Major-General Chaudhury should be received, nor was 
there any possibility of instructions being received from New 
Delhi. We decided, therefore, that Ei Edroos should accom¬ 
pany the Prince of Berar, the de jure Commander-in-Chief, 
who should offer a formal surrender. We contacted the Prince. 
He was willing to do so only if I accompanied him. I informed 
General Rajendrasinhji by a wireless of what we had decided. 

From the conference I went straight to the wireless station 
and wrote out my own broadcast. When he began to speak 
on the radio, the Nizam did not know at first how to do so 
and fumbled. His voice trembled. He departed from the text 
by referring to me as ‘Ke Em Saheb Munshi Saheb’. His 
broadcast ran: 

My beloved people, 

I have great plea.sui-e to Inform you that 1 have sent the 
following message toKlay to His Elxcellency Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari, Governor-General of India: 

My Government has tendered Its resignation and has ask¬ 
ed me to take the political situation into my purview. In ans¬ 
wer to this, I said that I was sorry that this was not done 
earlier and it was not possible for me to do anything at this cri¬ 
tical juncture. However, I have ordered a cease-fire to my troops 
and have also ordered the ban of the Razakars and allowing of 
the Indian. Union to occupy Bolarum and Secunderabad to- 
* morrow. Further, till I have had an opportuni^ of appoint- 
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Ing a Prime Minister and a regular Ministi'y, I hereby consti¬ 
tute the following Into a committee: His Highness the Prince 
of Berar, Commander-in-Chief; Major-General El Edroos, Com¬ 
mander; Nawab Been Yar Jung, Commissioner of Police; Mr. 
Ramachar, ex-Minister; Mr. Abul Hasan Syed All, ex-Presl- 
dent, Ittehad-ul-Musalmeen; and Mr. Panna Lai. 

1 am also calling Sir Mirza Ismail, Nawab Zain Yar Jung 
and Mr. Aravamudu Ayyangar as soon as communications are 
resumed and will take the opportunity of consulting them to 
enable me to meet the situation which has arisen on accoimt of 
the dislocation and resignation of the Ministry. 

I have also issued orders for the immediate release of 
Swami Ramananda Tirtha, President of the State Congress, who, 
I am sure, will help Hyderabad in this crisis. I have also 
ordered the cancellation of orders and warrants against mem¬ 
bers of the Central Committee of Action of the State People’s 
Congress. 

I have also had consultations with my friend, Mr. K. M. 
Munshl, India’s Agent-General. 1 take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the help he rendered me on this occasion. 

I appeal to all my beloved people Irrespective of caste and 
creed to maintain calm and patience. I am confident that once 
law and order are restored in Hyderabad, it would not be dif¬ 
ficult to arriv'e at an arrangement with the Government of 
India under which my iieople, whose welfare is my only con¬ 
cern, can live in peace and harmony with the rest of the peo¬ 
ple in India. 

1 have also ordered the representatives oi my old Minis¬ 
try, who are now prosecuting the appeal on behalf of Hyder¬ 
abad before the U.N. Security Council, not to press it aa 1 
am opening a new chapter of friendliness with India. 

1 need not assure my people that 1 will try to maintain ttie 
best traditions of the Asaf Jahi Dynasty of looking after my 
people, irrespective of caste and creed. 

Then I read out my broadcast, which ran as follows: 

I am speaking from the Nizam’s radio as H.E.H. asked 
me to do it. I take this opportunity because no other means 
of communication are available for the moment. Last 
night I was contacted and I conveyed to H.E.H. the mean¬ 
ing and purpose of the Police Action which my Government 
was taking to restore law^ and order in Hyderabad. I am glad 
to say that H.E.H. was pleased to appreciate the action and 
issued the cease-fire order this morning. I have conveyed to 
H.E. Sri C. Rajagopalachaiiar the message sent by H.E.H. 

I want to speak particularly to the people of Hyderabad. 
Their lot is cast with the people of India. We are one people 
and we cannot be parted. We must continue to remain, to 
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use H.E.H.’s phrase, 'in integrated harmony’ so that free India 
may be great in every sphere of life. One assurance I can 
give you—an assurance again and again given by our Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: India is a secular State. 
It knows no diilerence of religion or race. To every man 
it gives the full rights of citizenship. And neither Hindus nor 
Muslims need be apprehensive of the treatment. I request 
the people not to get into panic. The entry of the troops 
will take place in a spirit of friendliness. No breach of law 
and order will be tolerated and no peaceful citizen will be 
molested. The Indian Army is an army of friends to rescue 
the life of Hyderabad from the nightmare of the last twelve 
months. I appeal to Hindus and Muslims both to act. with 
mutual trust and goodwill to enable Hyderabad to achieve its 
honoured place as an integral part of India. 

On my way back to Dakshina Sadan 1 found that the 
.streets of Hyderabad and Secunderabad were full of widely 
excited Hindus shouting national slogans. The National Flags 
were being carried in procession in several of the streets. At 
one or two places I had to get down from my car and address 
them, as also to exhort them not to stage any demonstrations 
or to indulge in violence. 

When I reached home at about 8-15 P.M. Panditji’s mes¬ 
sage was waiting for me: 

You should not, repeat not, broadcast lo-nlght. You should 
not make any commitment on our behalf without instructions. 

Hyderabad Army should formally surrender to our Army 
Commander. 

Pending further instructions our Army Commander will 
be In charge of the general administration. 

The surrender will be a purely military function in which 
you will not participate and you should not enter Secunder¬ 
abad with the army column. 

Apparently they did not want me, as their representative, 
to get mixed up with the military activities. At the moment, 
however, either because of the high fever or the strain which I 
had undergone during the day, I felt deeply hurt at the tone 
of the message. Apart from what I had gone through, I felt 
that I deserved to have it couched in a less peremptory tone. 

I muttered Sevadharmaha parama gahano yoginamapyagarri- 
yaha. ‘To serve well is extremely difficult, it is difficult even 
for yogis'. 
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1. replied as follows: 

Your wireless received after niy broadcast was delivered. 

Have made no commitments. Am cancelling the arrangements 

so far as 1 am concerned and carrying out your instructions. 

Hope you will forgive me If I have committed a faux pas. 

In the meantime, Swami Ramananda Tirtha had been re¬ 
leased. 1 was afraid for his life, for the Razakars were still 
moving about, and therefore invited him to come and stay with 
me. 

I sensed at the time, and came to know later, that what 
1 had done during those three fateful days in Hyderabad had 
met with the disapproval of certain quarters in New Delhi. 
My action was construed as extricating the Nizam from a very 
difficult situation. It enabled him, it was said, to liquidate the 
old regime so as to prepare for the arrival of the Army. It 
was also felt that what I did compromised the freedom of the 
Government of India in dealing with the Nizam as well as the 
situation as they thought fit; the situation was a military one 
and I was not justified in stepping into it. 

But those in New Delhi who thought like this had little 
idea of the situation in which I found myself. I was com¬ 
pletely cut off from the world, as good as marooned on an in¬ 
accessible island. There was no authority functioning in Hy¬ 
derabad. Razvi had distributed arms to his followers and given 
orders for indiscriminate massacre when the Army entered 
Hyderabad. No one knew when the Army would arrive, for 
the city was mined for miles around. If it forcibly took over 
Hyderabad, the blood of the innocents would flow. 

The Security Council was on the eve of debating the 
question of Hyderabad. If I refused to give advice to the 
Nizam, the advantage which would accrue to the Government 
of India by his voluntary surrender, would be lost. Bewilder¬ 
ment, uncertainty and confusion would follow. The massacre 
of the innocents by Razvi’s men when the Army entered 
Hyderabad, would be inevitable. What was an operation for 
rescuing the people of Hyderabad would have been converted 
into a military conquest, and the martyr’s crown, which 
Bahadur Shah is claimed to have worn, would have settled on 
the brow of the Nizam. 

In these circumstances, I felt it my duty to see that a situa¬ 
tion was created in which the Indian Army would be invited by 
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the Nizam himself and the State could be taken over by the 
Indian authorities peacefully whenever it came on the scene. 

The so-called Hyderabad Delegation had made a point be¬ 
fore the Security Council that the Nizam was only a prisoner 
m the hands of the Indian Army when he made the broadcast. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Major-General 
Chaudhuiy was about forty miles away from Hyderabad at the 
time. I was practically a pri.soner in the hands of the Nizam 
and at the mercy of Razvi. 1 was alone, without any one to 
whom I could turn for consultation or help. If I gave the 
advice to the Nizam to surrender, it was because he sought it; 
if I revised his broadcast, it was at his request; if I made the 
broadcast myself, it was at his insistence, a price which I had 
to pay to get him to make his broadcast, which I thought would 
straighten out India’s position before the Security Council, and 
which in fact it did. 

General El Edroos immediately put a guard round the 
house in which Razvi lived. He made no resistance. For the 
moment, he was deflated. 
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HOW THE COUNTRY TOOK IT 

I N order to see the events in a proper perspective, it is 
necessary to keep in view the happenings in the country 
during the few days tliat I was interned in Lake View. 
Apart from the preparations which the Hyderabad Gov¬ 
ernment and the Ittehad were making to resist the Government 
of India, they were confident that in the end New Delhi would 
not have the courage to take any action, and if ever an action 
was taken, the Government of India would collapse. 

As already stated, they were of the view that, deprived of 
the British Officers and short of equipment, the Indian Army 
was incapable of undertaking a serious campaign against Hy¬ 
derabad, particularly as they were inextricably involved in 
Kashmir. This belief was fostered, among others, by the Pakis¬ 
tan Radio, the British ex-officers of the Indian Army employed 
by Hyderabad and the senior officers of the Hyderabad Army 
who never felt any doubt about their ability to ‘slash’ the Indian 
Army if an occasion arose. 

The Ittehad leaders, including Laik Ali, al.'^o believed that 
once action was taken against Hyderabad, there would be 
large-scale communal riots in the country, a risk which the 
Provincial Governments would not be prepared to take. They 
were equally convinced that if anything happened to Hydera¬ 
bad, the Muslims in India would rise as one man in their 
support. 

The Ittehad leaders were equally confident that the leaders 
as well as the general public opinion of Pakistan was whole¬ 
heartedly with the Nizam in his bid for independence. Though 
Mr. Jinnah had bluntly told them that he would not ‘endanger 
Pakistan for a handful of effete nobility’, they expected that, 
if the Government of India decided to take action against 
Hyderabad, the Pakistan Government would be compelled, by 
pressure of public opinion, to intervene. They had no doubt 
that if Pakistan did intervene, India would be overwhelmed 
without any difficulty. 

During this period, the whispering galleries of Delhi 
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echoed with the differences between Panditji and Sardar. These 
echoes resounded in Hyderabad in magnified volume. 
The agents of the Nizam’s Government who hovered about the 
Secretariat in New Delhi, were also not slow in drawing upon 
their imagination when retailing stories about the rift between 
the two leaders. Wishful thinking added certainty to the 
belief that if Sardar proposed police action against Hyderabad, 
Panditji, who would see in it the loss of his international 
prestige, would force him to resign. 

In the meantime, the whole of India was astir with a keen 
sense of danger. 'I'he activities of the Razakars and the atti¬ 
tude of the Nizan\’s Government had come to be looked upon 
as a national danger. The reports relating to the Razakar 
atrocities and the material documents wdiich had passed bet¬ 
ween the two Governments, had appeared in the English as 
well as Indian language press. In consequence, indignation, 
coupled with impatience, was sweeping the country. 

By the end of July, Lord Mountbatten had left India; with 
him departed the desire to temporise over the Hyderabad ques¬ 
tion. It is tiue that doubts and hesitation still ruled some 
influential quarters in Dellii. In the meanwhile, Sardar, now 
in fairly good health, was in command of the situation. With 
his usual thoroughnes.s and foresight, he began to deploy all 
the forces at his dispo.sul concentrating on two ends, the col¬ 
lection of troops sufficient for a swift and decisive action and the 
maintenance of law and order in the country during the action. 

Finding troops was not an easy matter. India’s W^esteni 
frontier and Kashmir could not be left undefended; caution 
requii'ed that any move of Pakistan to take advantage of the 
Hyderabad diversion should be forestalled. A good deal of 
readjustment was therefore necessary all over the country. 
The first constituents of the force earmarked for the operation, 
however, started mo\ing quietly into strategic positions in 
May; the last constituents arrived about the middle of July; 
and throughout the monsoon they were being knit together 
into a cohesive force. In September it was a well-disciplined 
force of about 20,000 men in good fighting trim and full of 
confidence. 

As against this, the strength of the armed forces of 
Hyderabad comprised a regular army of about 22,000 men 
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modelled on the British pattern, though somewhat short ol 
artillery. In addition, Hyderabad had 10,000 irregulars armed 
with modern small arms; 10,000 armed police; 10,000 indisci- 
plined Arabs with a variety of fire arms; and about 100,000 
Razakars, of whom some 20,000 had fire arms of sorts, the re¬ 
maining having spears and swords. 

The atrocities of the Razakars and the way in which the 
Nizam’s Government had treated the Indian Union, had given 
the Indian troops a sense both of urgency and purpose. Every 
man in the army realised that if this danger was to be liqui¬ 
dated, it was to be done swiftly and thoroughly. 

Most of the Indian officers connected with the planning 
of the operation, had at one time or the other seen the Hydera¬ 
bad Army at close quarters. They were, therefore, confident that 
the outcome of the action would be speedy and unattended by 
any internal disorder. Only General Bucher, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was hesitant throughout. He overestimated 
the capability of the Hyderabad army, underestimated that 
of his own troops, and knew not the ability of Sardar and the 
Provincial Governments to deal with the problems of internal 
law and order. Like most Englishmen, he was unable to 
realise that no price was too high to be paid for eliminating 
the Razakar menace which threatened the very existence of 
India. 

All the efforts of the Ittehad leaders to mobilise the 
Muslims outside Hyderabad, made during the year-and-a-half, 
had little effect. With almost one voice, the Muslim Press in 
the country had declared that the Nizam had brought the 
trouble on himself by his own folly. Thoughtful Muslims, 
both inside and outside Hyderabad, had no sympathy for the 
Nizam or the Ittehad. On the contrary, they hated the Ittehad 
for keeping up communal tension throughout the country and 
endangering the happy relations with the Hindus to which 
they had been looking forward after the Partition. 

• Sardar, however, would take no chances. Under his 
direction, the Provincial Governments had made preparations 
to meet any local trouble. Action against possible outbursts 
of communal conflict was carefully planned and ready for im- 
,plementation, No doubt, there were some prominent Muslim 
Leaguers in the country who had evnressed sympathy with the 
Ittehad;. they had to be roundt'd up. In several cities, security 
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measures were also taken and meetings banned. 

In Delhi, there was a strong anti-Muslim feeling on account 
of the influx of the refugees from Pakistan, The police armed 
corps and the military stood ready there to go into action in the 
event of any Muslim hooliganism. 

In Uttar Pradesh, there were some Muslim elements which 
wished Hyderabad well. They had been avowedly anti-Indian 
from the days of the Partition. They w^ere therefore sternly 
warned by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, then the Chief Minis¬ 
ter. ‘Such elements’, he said in a public pronouncement, ‘are 
traitors to the Indian Union and will be dealt with severely.’ 

As a result of these precautions, when the Police Action 
started, the country was absolutely quiet. On the 16th, Sar- 
dar congratulated the Muslims and non-Muslims of India for 
the warm and unanimous support they had given to the Govern¬ 
ment in the action which they had to take against Hyderabad. 

Though Sardar believed in action, he was the most 
circumspect of men. He fully realised that the first reaction 
of international opinion would be against India. At the same 
time, he knew by instinct how it would ultimately react if the 
country remained quiet and the action was swift and successful. 

There were, no doubt, acute differences of opinion in Gov¬ 
ernment circles in New Delhi about the time and manner of 
the intervention. There were stormy meetings of the Cabinet. 
Ultimately the communication addressed by Rev. Edwards 
to the societies of the different Churches in England, setting 
out the atrocities of the Razakars, a copy of which I had for¬ 
warded to the States Ministry, was helpful in allaying the fear 
that the international opinion would be against India. 

The news of Mr. Jinnah’s death was received on the 12th 
September. It was said by some that the date set for action 
was linked with his death. But, in fact, the date for action, 
September 13, was set on September 9, fw the army 
authorities wanted three days’ warning in order to move 
troops right up to their final positions. The rumours that 
action by the troops was imminent had reached Hyderabad. 
The Nizam’s agents in New Delhi, however, had given the 
information that 15th was to be the D-Day. 'The way in which 
the real date was kept a secret contributed in no small measure 
to the swift success of the action. 

T was given to understand that on the midnight of the 12th, 
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Grcneral Bucher called up Sardar on the telephone; it was a 
rare feat for any one to get him out of bed at that hour; 
General Bucher then advised Sardar to listen to him and post¬ 
pone the action at least for some days. He also referred to the 
possible air attack on Ahmedabad and Bombay; a surprising 
thing for a Commander-in-Chief to believe. Sardar reminded 
General Bucher how London had suffered during the Great War 
and coolly assured him that Ahmedabad and Bombay both could 
stand up to an attack if it came. 

In this connection, it is well worth mentioning that while 
General Bucher and men of his type, who were opposed to ac¬ 
tion, thought that the operation would last for some mcmths, 
Sardar, on the advice of swne Indian military officers, was 
firmly of the opinion that it would not last for more than a 
week. When the action came to an end in five days, Sardar 
publicly said that he was sorry that his estimate went wrong 
by two days. 

At 4 A.M. on September 13, the main column of Indian 
troops entered Hyderabad from Sholapur, At dawn, the four 
other subsidiary columns from Ahmednagar and the border 
provinces of C. P., Madras and Mysore, also crossed the frontier. 

It was about this time that a despatch of a foreign corres¬ 
pondent, who had enjoyed the lavish hospitality of Greenlands 
for days, was published in the papers. ‘If ever any blood is 
shed in Hyderabad, the first to be shed will be that of the bii'd- 
like Munshi.’ 

When the news of the Police Action was announced to the 
world, the Greenlands hospitality paid dividends. Foreign 
newspapers became bitterly hostile to India. According to 
them the Police Action was an invasion of an independent 
neighbouring State. It is a curious commentary on the foreign 
outlook on India that it was more interested in Nizam’s bid 
for independence based on communal fascism than in the 
sufferings of the people of Hyderabad or the dangerous situa¬ 
tion created by the Communists’ occupation of the four districts, 
or for that matter in India’s existence as a democratic state 
which depended upon the elimination of the Razakars. 

On September 15, there was a debate in the House of 
Commons in England. Both Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, who generally disagreed on most political 
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issues of the day, found themselves in agreement in condemn¬ 
ing India. Sir Antiiony Eden called India’s action an 'act of 
aggression’. Lord Salisbury's heart was heavy, contemplating 
the fate of the Mzara, ‘an old and faithful friend'. 

On the 16 th, the Security Council adopted Hyderabad’s 
complaint against India as an item on its agenda. 

The news of the Police Action and of my being cut oflf 
from all contacts in Hyderabad, found a place in every news¬ 
paper. My friends all over the country read it with a shock; 
they gave up hope of seeing me again. 

The order which General Rajendrasinhji, the General 
Officer Commanding Southern Command located at Poona, 
issued on the 13th read: ‘Go forward to your mission. Crush 
any resistance met and protect all law-abiding persons irres¬ 
pective of religion, caste and creed.’ Thus began ‘Operation 
Polo’. 

The entiy of the Indian Army early on the 13th, took the 
Hyderabad authorities, both civil and militaiy, by surprise. 

They had relied on the word of General El Edroos and the 
declarations made by Kasim Razvi, that the advance would be 
halted at Naldurg and General Chaudhury’s column beaten 
back. 

At 8 A.M., on the morning of the 13th, Lt. T. T. More, an 
ex-British Army Commando, who had taken service with the 
Hyderabad anny, was captured while driving a loaded jeep. 
When interrogated, he said that he had resigned from the 
Hyderabad Army under the instructions from the High Com¬ 
missioner and was leaving the State as quickly as he could. 
But his jeep was discovered to be full of explosives. He had 
been sent out to blow up the bridges, including the one at 
Naldurg. This showed the wisdom of prompt action. 

Neither the Hyderabad Army nor the ill-organised bands 
of irregulars, Arabs and Razakars, had ever seen a real army 
bent on serious business and the more they saw of it the less 
they liked it. 

The position of Naldurg lent itself to defence. But though 
strongly garrisoned it was taken in a few hours with the 
casualties largely on the Hyderabad side. ■ ' 

..• j Then followed disintegration. A, complete rout -begap. 
^erever the Indian columns appeared, the Hyderabad 
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troops either put up a token resistance or threw down their arms 
and fled towards Hyderabad City. The Razakars and tlie 
irregulars attempted a form of guerrilla warfare but usually 
ran away when the first shot was fired against them. In some 
places the advancing troops found bedding rolls still warm, 
the defenders having departed precipitately; at others, uniforms 
were found lying about, the men who had stood in them an 
hour or two earlier having decamped in civilian clothes. 

There was considei’able confusion at the Army Head- 
quartei’S. Co-ordination of any sort ceased to exist. Stall 
officers went about issuing contradictory orders which con¬ 
fused the commanders who, in any case, had little intention of 
obeying them. The Nizam’s Radio announced that the Talmud 
defile on the main approach had been captured by Indian 
troops after a stiff resistance even before they had reached 
the spot. 

Some of the .senior commanders of the Hyderabad Army 
deserted their posts in the field and submitted reports of having 
won battles which had never taken place. These reports w'ere 
broadcast from the Hyderabad Radio. Quarrels developed 
betw'^een the regular Hyderabad forces and the Razakars, each 
claiming to have been let down by the other. 

On the other hand, w’herever the Indian troops appear¬ 
ed, they were welcomed by the population with open arms. 
The behaviour of the troops towards the civil population, 
Avhether Hindu or Muslim, was at all times correct and im¬ 
partial and this in itself did much to restore confidence. 

On September 15. a .subsidiary Indian foi’ce entered 
Aurangabad. An attempt was made to lead the advancing 
columns into an ambush by showing a w'hite flag, but they cap¬ 
tured the fort wdthout any .substantial resistance. 

Ibrahim, a lecturer in a local college in Aurangabad, 
was a fanatic Ittehad. He Ud a few innocent boys into 
facing the oncoming tanks of the Indian army. The officers 
in charge of the tanks begged the boys to go back. Many did; 
some did not and tried to oppose the progress of the tanks As ith 
spears and shouts! 

Ibrahim ran away, was taken prisoner, but Avas reU'a.sed 
on assurances of loyalty. I^ater, he disappeared, perhaps to 
live in another land on the memories of the madness Avhich 
had cost innocent lives. 
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The cease-fire order of the Nizam, broadcast on the 17th, 
came exactly 4 days and 13 hours after the Police Action had 
begun and sent a thrill of triumph and relief throughout the 
country. 

The performance of Major-General Chaudhury was very 
neat, well planned and well executed. The fact that the clum¬ 
sily organised forces of the Nizam disappeared at the first im¬ 
pact of the regular army—nothing else was possible—did not 
detract from the merits of the performance, which was, as 
Sardar had anticipated, swift and decisive. It raised the 
military reputation of India throughout the world. 

On the 18th, Panditji congratulated the country on having 
preserved peace. By this time. India was in a jubilant mood, 
congratulating the Government and the Army on its success¬ 
ful operations. 

On September 26, Rajaji, the Governor-General of India, 
ordered a national prayer to be offered to God. The hap]>y 
manner in which one of the thorniest obstacles to Indian soli¬ 
darity had been removed was certainly God’s doing. 

Pakistan had been fed on Hyderabad broadcasts of victoiy. 
On the Hyderabad Radio, it had heard of the battles that had 
been won by the Nizam’s Army, and had been told that it 
was approaching Goa. Suddenly Ccune the cease-fire broad 
cast of the Nizam and his unconditional .surrender. A huge 
crowd lashed itself into fury. The demonstrators .surrounded 
the house of Sri Sri Prakasa, the then High Commissioner foi- 
India in Pakistan, and marched to the house of Primt' 
MinLster Liaquat Ali Khan, demanding that the Pakistan Army 
.•-'hould march on India. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan had a hard 
lime convincing them that he could not do it. 
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O N the morning of September 18, the fever which was 
sapping my strength, showed no abatement. Dr. xVaidu 
and other doctors examined me and diagnosed it as 
typhoid. 

Typhoid demands absolute rest, but there was to be no 
rest for me. Deen Yar Jung, Zul Qader and Abdul Hasan Syed 
Ali brought a request from the Nizam that I should see him 
immediately. When I went to the King Kothi I found that the 
Nizam was worried about his wealth. He was anxious to know 
whether he would be allowed to have the King Kothi guarded 
by his own men when our troops came to Hyderabad. T 
told him that so far as I could see, his palace would not be 
disturbed and that our troops would certainly take steps to 
see that no harm came to him. At the same time, I told him. 
that I would phone up Sardar and ask for instructions. 

On my return to Dakshina Sedan I had a talk with 
Sardar on the phone. His views were the same as mine and 
I conveyed them to the Nizam. 

I learnt that Hindus had again come out into streets in 
large numbers, both in Secunderabad and Hyderabad. As the 
demonstrations were taking place near the camp of the Mus¬ 
lim refugees, there was likelihood of communal trouble. 

I immediately contacted Ramachar, Panna Lai and Swami 
Ramanand and asked them to go about the city and request 
the people to disperse in order to avoid untoward incidents. 
I also drove through the main tlioroughfare of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad myself and asked the crowds to disperse. But 
wherever I went, the crowds, wild with excitement, regardless 
of my state of health, insisted on my addressing them. 

As I returned to Dakshina Sadan, a very intere.sting l e- 
port came to me. The busiest people during the day had been 
the barbers. The beards of the Razakars, together with their 
uniforms, lances and swords, were quickly finding a safe asy¬ 
lum in the nearby wells. 

On the 18th, Rajaji replied to the Nizam’s message. He 
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regretted that the Nizam had not taken the right action in 
time to avoid causing a complication of the issues. Meanwhile, 
as he had promised the day before, the Nizam sent me a letter 
instructing Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung to withdraw Hyderabad’s 
appeal before the Security Council. 

Sir Mirza Ismail contacted me on the phone. Evidently 
the Nizam had invited him to come to Hyderabad. I advised 
him not to come till he )'eceived instructions to do so from 
Sardar. The latter, when T contacted him. said that Sir Mirza 
would do well to remain at Bangalore. 

The Prince of Berar also called on me. He was among 
those who had been friendly from the beginning and no one 
in Hyderabad was happiei- a( the result than he. 

In the afteinoon the Indian Army entered the City with¬ 
out any incident. Crowds lined the roads waving the National 
Flags. They cheered the tanks wildly as they, on their way to 
the Secunderabad Cantonment, passed Dakshina Sudan and 
lowered their guns in salute to the Union Flag flying in its 
compound. 

Major-General Chaudhury had Laik Ali and his colleagues 
arrested at once and so were arrested Razvi and his lieutenants. 
The vast majority of the Nizam’s forces abandoned their anus 
and deserted their battalions. 

The ‘Peacock Airborne Dh ision’, the last hope of the Raza- 
kars, did not materialise. Four dummy planes, found at Bidar 
Airport, .seemed to be all on which the hope had been based. 

At about 4-30 P.M.. Major-General Chaudhury himself 
arrived at Dukaliina Sudan with his officers and had tea 
with me. 

Doctor Naidu and other doctors then came and forced me 
to go to bed. So far. I had been bearing up through sheer ex¬ 
citement, but now I felt near collapse. 

On the same day my wife and .some of the children arrived 
at Secunderabad. 

In the evening I wrote a personal letter to Sardar which 
ran as follows: 

Hyderabad has now surrendered. Our Army has come back. 

My duty is, therefore, done. When you entrusted me with this 

work and Bapu told me that it was my dhanna to undertake It. 

1 accepted it. Your confidence and the grace of God only saved 

me from proving a failure. Even at the start, I had told Bapu 
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that if I failed in this mission, my public life would be at an end. 

As you know, I have not spared any effort for nine months. 

I had accepted this duty as a parliamentary mission, which is 
finished now. So, if you permit me, I would like to be free. 

Thi.s does not mean that I am not ready to serve you. I will 
always be ready, wherever and whenever you want me. But 
there i.s nothing left for me to do as Agent-General. 

During the last four days, I have been with temperature 
running 101 and 102“ F— 

On the morning of the 19th, my fever was as high as ever and 
tlie doctors were insistent that I should stay in bed. I had to 
attend duty. General Rajendrasinhji was arriving by air, and, 
if 1 did not go to receive him, it would have looked improper. 

Summoning up all my strength I went to the aerodrome. 
There—of all places—Major-General Chaudhury asked me: 
‘What about you, Mr. Munshi?’ 

He was a young man flushed with victory, so that I could 
make allow-ances for his superior tone and the odd timing of 
his question. 

‘Don’t worry about me,’ I told him. ‘My mission here is 
complete. Only yesterday I wrote a personal letter to Sardar 
asking him to relieve me.’ 

General Rajendrasinhji arrived and he and his officers had 
their luncheon with us. When the lunch was over, I bade them 
good-bye and went to bed. My temperature then stood at 104’’. 
Swami Ramananda Tirtha gave an interv'iew to the Press: 

Sii K. M. Munshi. the Indian Agent-General in Hyderabad, 
who wa.s oniruHted with the task, has been a tower of strength 
io the people of Hyderabad and his name will be remembered 
b,v posterity as their saviour. 

This was before he came to know that I had fallen from grace 
with some circles in New Delhi. 

On September 20, my temperature rose to 105’’ and 
family doctors. Dr. Nathubhai D. Patel and Dr. Sukhtankar, 
arrived from Bombay. 

On the 21st. V. P. Menon, H. M. Patel, N. M. Buch and 
Krishna Prasada, Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
tirrived in Hyderabad. 

I received a telegram from Panditji asking me to come to 
Delhi to attend a conference which he was holding with Sardar, 
General Rajendrasinhji and Major-General Chaudhury, but 
as I was in the grip of typhoid, I could not move from my bed. 
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On the 22nd, my wife and the family docLoivs took me home, 
too weak and faint, even to be able to sit up. 

I was glad to learn that Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar had 
made an effective point of the broadcast of the Nizam before 
the Security Council. The Nizam had withdrawn the Hyder¬ 
abad complaint to the Security Council, he said, before our 
armies reached Hyderabad; in fact, our forces had entered 
Hyderabad city at the Nizam’s invitation. 

On the 22nd, in response to a wireless message from the 
External Affairs Ministry, I prepared the message to be broad¬ 
cast by the Nizam to the Muslim Nations. The broadcast, 
with some alterations and additions, was delivered by him on 
the 23rd, and was quoted before the United Nations by Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

The Nizam rang down the curtain of his ambitious bid 
foi' independence by announcing to the world the following: 

In Novembei- last a small gfoup which had organised a 
9 uasa-military organisation, hostile to Hyderabad’s best tra¬ 
ditions, surrounded the palace oi my Prime Minister, Nawab of 
Chhatari, in whose wisdom I had the completest confidence, 
and Sir Walter Monckton, my Constitutional Adviser, and thus 
by duress compelled the Nawab of Chhatari and my other trust¬ 
ed ministers to resign and forced the Laik Ali Ministry' on me. 
This group, with Kasim Razvi at its head, which had no stake 
in the country nor any record of service behind it, by method.s 
reminiscent of Hitlerite Germany, took possession of the State, 
spread terror into all elements of society, Muslims and non- 
Muslims, that refused to bend their knees to them, committed 
arson and loot on a large scale, particularly on Hindus and ren¬ 
dered me completely helpless. For some time I was anxious to 
come to an honourable settlement with India, which India was 
willing to come to, but this group, in its ambition to found an 
Islamic State in which the Muslims alone of Hyderabad should 
have citizenship rights, got me to reject the offer made by the 
Government of India from time to time. I am a Muslim and am 
proud to be a Muslim; but I know' that Hyderabad cannot re¬ 
main apart from India. My ancestors never made any difference 
tetween the 86 per cent Hindus and the 14 per cent Muslims in 
the State. The relations between the two communities—poli¬ 
tical, social and religious—were the most cordial ever found 
anywhere in India. This was attained as a result of the policy 
which my ancestors and I pursued in the past. During the 8 
months this group was in power aided by the Razakars It brought 
about the most intensive communal hatred which, unfortunately 
in the position that I wa.s placed, I could not prevent. 
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STRANGE CASUALTIES 

O NE of the minor casualties of the Police Action was the 
Agent-General and the members of his staff. 

At my age, a protracted attack of typhoid, accompanied 
by continuous physical exertion in the first few days, was a 
pretty serious affair. The fever persisted till October 8, 
and in the meantime my doctors denied me any contact with 
the outside world. After that I convalesced for over a month. 
The auditory nerve of my left ear deteriorated. 

The only person 1 saw before October 8 was Swami 
Ramananda Tirtha. He had just returned from Delhi and 
was going to Hyderabad to reorganise the Congress. When 
he asked my advice, I begged of him to forget and forgive 
all that had happened and bring both the groups in the 
Congress, one led by him and the other by Ramachar and 
Ramakrishna Rao, together, so that Hyderabad might prosper. 
This cost me his friendship. He went to Hyderabad and ex¬ 
pelled about 500 Congressmen of the Ramachar-Ramakrishna 
Rao group. 

Some of the army officers were very much annoyed with 
me. They had expected that, now that they had got into 
action, they would crash into Hyderabad, remove the Nizam 
and make an end of the whole regime. They felt that it was 
my foolish advice to the Nizam to surrender that had prevent¬ 
ed them from fulfilling their programme. 

Once the military administration was set up in Septem¬ 
ber, the Agent-GeneraVs officers and staff came to be treated 
as not only entirely superfluous and useless but almost a 
hostile organisation. Immediately after I left for Bombay, 
my car was commandeered. The beautiful library, the costly 
furniture and the household equipment together with articles 
of historical and cultural value which were in Dakshina 
Sudan and the Agent-General’s office were removed at short 
notice and dumped in a few small rooms of the main Residency 
building. 

I was glad that before the Police Action I had taken the 
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precaution of sending some articles of historic value, records 
and other books, to the National Archives through the South¬ 
ern Command. 

The risks and agonies which my staff had gone through 
between January and September came to be looked upon as 
insignificant. 1 had written I’epeatedly to Sardar that it had 
done particularly good work and deserved recognition, but 1 
was eliminated from the scene by sudden illness and what 1 
had written about it remained in the archives of the States 
Ministry. 

I'he telephone between Dakshina Sudan and my house in 
Bombay, u.sed l>y my Secretary in Secunderabad to enquire 
about my health, was tapped; an appropriate return for the 
sins I had committed! 

My staff had been living in a sort of camp in the midst of 
risk and hatred. They had had reasons to expect that when 
the Government of India took charge of Hyderabad, they, as 
having held posts of dangers, would receive some appreciation. 
But when I met the members of my staff later, my heart 
was rent with pain. The new authorities in Hyderabad had 
looked upon my staff as almost hostile aliens and those who 
were in Hyderabad were left to shift for themselves. 

Whatever the causes of the estrangement between the new 
administration and niy Secretary, and whatever my Secre¬ 
tary’s share in this estrangement, it must be said that from the 
verj' beginning my staff was never taken into confidence 
about the new arrangement, nor were they treated as part of 
the Government of India set-up which came to rule Hyderabad 
after the Police Action. There were no orders to close the 
Agent-General’s office. The officers, therefore, could not leave 
it, and most of them passed through an agony of humiliation 
for days. 

Major Nanda, the military intelligence officer, had done 
good work, while Major Singh whose services, in my 
opinion, were superior to those of any Indian Military officer 
who came into Hyderabad with the Army, deserved recogni¬ 
tion. Venkatavardhan, the intelligence officer, had done the 
mo.st valuable work and faced the greatest risks of them all. 

With the Agent-General cut-off from the world by fever, 
all of them were the waif.s and strays of the Government of 
India. Major Nanda’s deputation to me as the Agent-General 
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was, I understand, treated as civil employment. Major Singh 
was sent back to his regiment. 1 wrote to Saidar and the 
States and Defence Ministries again and again that their 
services should not go unappreciated, but nothing happened. 

In January, 1948, the stall of the Agent-General’s office 
was forced by the Nizam’s Government to quit the premises 
they had been occupying near the Hyderabad Residency. 1 
had, therefore, accommodated them somehow in the military 
barracks at Bolarum then at my disposal. After the Police Action 
the Agent-General’s office was shifted back to the Residency 
and the Improvement Board re-allotted the old premises to tlu* 
Agent-General’s staff and promised to hand them over on 
October 17. 

In November the allotment ordei’ in favour of the staff 
was cancelled. On November 10, members of the staff sent a 
piteous telegram to me: ‘Meanwhile the State nOw headed by 
the Military Governor has passed orders depriving the Agent- 
General’s staff of the residence, staff quarters to which they were 
expected to move on the 17th by allotting them to the police. 
State perhaps justify action on newspaper reports about closing 
down our office and ignoring possible retentioit of residuary 
office and Treasury. This action has caused disappointment 
to the staff who have already suffered all these months... ’ 

I interceded with the States Ministry on behalf of the staff 
and I am glad to say that it came to their rescue. 

I wrote to the States Ministry to lake into account the 
services rendered by .several members of my staff at a critical 
time. I had often to intervene on behalf of some of them by 
writing letters or by personal approach to those in authority. 

On returning from Matheran after my convalescence, T 
saw Sardar. I told him how bitterly I felt the treatment that 
had been meted out to my staff. 

In the meantime, some newspapers made wild and reckless 
allegations against me. My wife, annoyed at such attacks, 
wrote a letter to Sardar, to which he replied on October 8. 

My dear Lilavatibehn, 

Your letter of the 5th to hand. I have also received the cut¬ 
tings of the newspapers which you sent with it. These papers 
very often make wild attacks on me. We should not take notice 
of such attacks. Whoever doe.s any public work will always 
find someone or the other ready to speak evil of him. We should 
not be annoyed at this. So long as we work honestly, no .such 
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criticism is likely to hurt. Therefore, you should not worry in 
any way. 

On November 6, I sent in my i^esignation of the office of 
Agent-General. 

In reply to my resignation Sardar wrote to me: 

] am writing to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
tile 0th November, in which you rave tendered resignation oi 
your office as Agent-General for India in Hyderabad. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India are pleased to accept your resignation, which, 
we propose, mtiy take effect from the 15th November, 1948. 

You accepted the office of Agent-General at a time when tlie 
relations between Hyderabad and India were very strained and 
you worked unremittingly and with single-minded devotion to 
duty and at very great personal sacrifice to bring the Hyderabad 
problem to a successful conclusion. The ten months during 
which you held the office of Agent-General have been a momen¬ 
tous period in the history of Hyderabad and India. On behalf 
of the Government, 1 wish to say that W’e are deeply conscious 
of the high sense of public duty that induced you to accept this 
office and the very able manner in which you discharged the 
duties entrusted to you, which contributed in no small measure 
to the final result. 

V. P. Menon mentioned to me that I should write a report 
of my mission to Hyderabad, which the Government of India 
w^ould publish. I told Sardar that if the report which I 
had submitted on the 10th were to be published, it would only 
be a disconnected document and that I would prefer to write 
my memoirs in my own way. 

On November 21, the State.s Ministry issued the following 
Press Note: 

Sri K. M. Munshi has tendered resignation of his office of 
Agent-General to the Government of India in Hyderabad and in 
the changed circumstances the Government of India have accept¬ 
ed the resignation, with effect from the 15th November 1948. 
Sri Munshi accepted the office of Agent-General in an honorary 
capacity at a critical stage in the relations between Hyderabad 
and India and he worked unremittingly and with single-minded 
devotion to duty and at very great personal sacrifice to bring 
the Hyderabad problem to a successful conclusion. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India wish to place on record their deep appreciation 
of the high sense of public duty that induced Sri Munshi to 
accept this office and the very able manner in which he dis¬ 
charged the duties entrusted to him. 
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When 1 went to Delhi about November 19, my friends 
were exceedingly nice about what I had done and how 1 had 
suffered, but in certain quarters I sensed hostility. According 
to them, I had done something very wrong. I asked 
Sardar about it: ‘What have I done that I should be treated 
by these people as if 1 have been guilty of a gross offence in 
helping the liquidation of the Ittehad in Hyderabad?’ 

Sardar laughed. ‘Some of them are angry that you 
helped in liquidating the Ittehad power. Some others are 
angry that you did not allow them to remove the Nizam from 
Hyderabad straightaway. Some cannot vent their anger on me, 
and therefore make you the target.' 

My mission in Hyderabad, though diplomatic in designa¬ 
tion, was not a normal diplomatic assignment. It arose from 
a specific agreement which vested jurisdiction in the Union 
over Defence, External Affairs and Communications. On be¬ 
half of the Union, therefore, 1 had to see that the Nizam’s 
Government discharged its part of the agi-eement faithfully, 
and conducted itself consistently with its provisions. My role 
could not therefore be that of a silent ganer of the Hyderabad 
skies, Pakistan and Pro-Pakistan intrigues, the moves for 
independence by the Nizam and the Ittehad, attempts to aug¬ 
ment their armed forces and plans for interfering with com¬ 
munications—all these manoeuvres, I had to counteract in an 
active manner to the extent I could, without any direct parti¬ 
cipation in overt measures. In the wider context of defence, 
internal order and security, I had also to reckon with the 
atrocities of the Razakars as well as of the Communists. 

FVom the very moment of my arrival in Hyderabad I en* 
countjered the hostility of the Nizam’s Government which in¬ 
creased in intensity as the months passed by. My path there¬ 
fore bristled with unexpected difficulties. In these circum¬ 
stances I could have chosen to play a comfortable role and to 
content myself with spreading good cheer all around. But 
that would have been at the sacrifice of the country and by 
betraying the trust and confidence reposed in me; that would 
have been foreign to my conception of public duty. The back¬ 
ground of my life, the training I had received under Gandhiji 
and the faith which Sardar and the Government of India had 
placed in me rendered any course other than the one I took 
impossible. 
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The bulk of the people of Hyderabad wanted to share the 
freedom which their brethren in the rest of India had gained. 
India, again, could not have survived with an independent and 
hostile Hyderabad anchored to Pakistan. To expect me with 
such high stakes to remain a mere passive spectator of the 
nefarious activities of the Razakar fascists on the one hand 
and the ruthless Communists on the other, both of whom were 
a serious threat to the security of India, would have been tlie 
iieight of absurdity. 

I did not want to run away from my duty. Sometimes. 
I was weak enough to feel that I should get away from this 
job, but never for a long time. I felt that if I was not wanted, 
Sardar who called me to this office should recall me; if he did 
not, I had only to do what T thought was right and of which 1 
kept him fully informed day after day, sometimes, even twice 
a day. 

With my limited capacity and the many handicaps under 
which I laboured, I did my best in the way T knew how and 
the way I could. All my actions were guided by the demands 
of Indian Unity, which I always kept before me. And in all 
humility I carried out the mandate, I felt, God had given me. 

My greatest solace during these days was that I continued 
to enjoy the confidence of Sardar. 

To another letter of my wife, who had grown very sensitive 
about the newspaper attacks, Sardar replied on November 30; 

Public workers should be thick-.'skinned. We .should not 
care for dishonest critic.'? and scandal-mongers. We should not 
feel even hurt at what they do. Even Gandhiji did not escape 
from such attacks. No one ha.s been able to eliminate wicked 
people from the world. There is no reason to believe that what¬ 
ever we do should be approved by everyone. We should not 
feel agitated at the comments of those who deliberately make 
false allegations. The.v may not like what we do. They may 
be displeased with us or they may have some other reasons. 
Whether our work is appreciated or not, if the work is truly 
and honestly done, it will speak for itself. I would, therefore, 
ask you not to worry. 

At the same time, I felt disgusted at the way I was treat¬ 
ed by some people after the Hyderabad episode. Soon after, 
Sri Gopinath Bardoloi, the then Chief Minister of Assam, with 
Sardar’s consent, approached me to accept the Governorship of 
that State. I declined. I made it clear to Sardar that I had 
decided to resume my interrupted work in the Constituent 
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Assembly, and once the Constitution was adopted, to go back 
to my profession. 

Sardar also felt deeply hurt that I should have been 
allowed to sink into oblivion; perhaps he felt more acutely than 
1 did. For in moments of disappointment, my faith in CckI al¬ 
ways stood by me. I submitted to what I thought was the will 
of God that my usefulness to the country should end with the 
Hyderabad episode. 

But He willed it otherwise. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


EPILOGUE: THE END OF AN ERA 

W HEN the Indian troops entered Secunderabad on 
September 18, 1948, the population was stricken by 
fear. The State was empty of all beneficient activities 
and law and order simply did not exist. The administrative 
machiner}’, which had been inextricably mixed up with the 
Razakar movemenl, had completely collapsed. The budget of 
the preceding year showed a deficit of no less than eight crores. 

As a result of the Police Action, the face of South India 
was changed. Normal conditions were restored in Hyderabad 
and the surrounding States. Business immediately resum¬ 
ed its natural course and the restrictions imposed by 
the Nizam’s Government on the free flow of trade were re¬ 
moved. The public services were opened to merit determined 
by open competitive tests. 

The Communist menace in the Nalgonda and Warangal 
districts necessitated large-scale operations by the Army and 
the special police from India which lasted for about four 
years. They were supplemented by intensive propaganda, 
repeated conferences, the establishment of new Aullages, the 
making of roads and the opening up of the jungles in which the 
Communists had dug themselves in. 

A very serious situation had been created by the Nizam’s 
j)olicy of attracting Muslims from other parts of India to swell 
the local Muslim population. The activities of the Razakars 
and the Communists had forced the Hindus in many parts of 
the State to flee to the neighbouring Indian provinces. Many 
Muslims of the State had also migrated to other parts of India 
out of sheer panic. To this was added the difficulties arising 
out of the \'ast devastations which had been wrought by the 
Razakars and the Communists. 

The problems created by this situation had to be solved 
with great care. The Mu.slims from other parts of the Union 
were sent back to the Provinces and the Hindus who had fled 
from their homes, were given facilities to return to them. The 
Muslims who had suffered during the crisis, were resettled and 
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taccavi loans were given to the farmers to cultivate lands which 
had been left fallow. Students who had lost their parents 
were provided with scholarships. Stipends were given to 
the widows of those who had been killed and pensions were 
awarded to their incapacitated dependents. Aid was given tc 
the helpless for getting their children married, housing mate¬ 
rials were supplied for the rebuilding or repair of houses 
damaged by the Razakars and the Communists, and whatever 
property looted by them was recovered and restored to their 
owners. Moreover, hundreds of political detenus, who had been 
rotting in prison for months without trial, were released. 

Land reform on modern lines was immediately under¬ 
taken and sarf-i-khas, the main source of the Nizam’s terrible 
power, was taken over. Its merger into the democratically 
governed Hyderabad, marked the end of the most anachronis¬ 
tic system of land ownership in the country; 1,500 jagirs, com¬ 
prising 6,500 villages and covering a third of the area of the 
State, were abolished. 

The apparatus of a modern and free State was progressive¬ 
ly set up, at first under the Military Governor and then under 
a Council of Ministers. With the ushering in of the Indian 
Constitution on January 26, 1950, Hyderabad became a B State 
of the Indian Union with the Nizam as the Rajpramukh, its 
constitutional head. Early in 1952, the first General Elections 
set up a Legislature in the State, elected on the basis of adult 
franchise with a Government responsible to it. 

The First Five Year Plan was introduced in Hyderabad 
together with the rest of the countiy. Over thirty irrigation 
projects were taken on hand; thirty-four Development Blocks, 
covering 4,000 villages and involving a population of three 
million, were set up; power-projects Avere launched and co¬ 
operative movements were inaugurated. A movement to 
afforest the eroded lands was started and facilities for public 
health and medical aid multiplied. 

Hindi and the regional languages were placed on a foot¬ 
ing of equality with Urdu and every village with a population 
of 5,000 or over, was provided with a school. The Osmania 
University ceased to be a hot-house for breeding fanatic 
conquistadors and began to function as a normal Indian Univer¬ 
sity without any communal bias. 
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As normal conditions prevailed, the Police budget was 
considerably reduced. 

On November 1, lUbb, the old State of Hyderabad, the last 
vestige of the Mughal Empire, was dissolved. Its Telugu, 
Marathi and Kannada speaking subjects were joined to the 
people homogeneous to them in language and social structure 
in the neighbouring States. 

But for the Police Action, none of this would have been 
possible. 

From a long (cun point of view, the collapse of Hyderabad 
was a significant e\ent in the history of India, for the 
Nizam’s rule was the last and the most outworn relic of the 
Mughal Empire. 

The Nizams would have been thrown on the scrap-heap 
of history by tlie Marathas long before the end of the 18th 
centurj’-, had not tlic East India Company maintained them in 
its own interest. After 1857, the British Crown kept them, to¬ 
gether with other Indian princes, in power as a potential 
resenmir of strength in the event of a country-wide anti-British 
outburst. Later, the Nizams were the most glittering pendants 
to the Imperial Crown, as also counter-weights against mili¬ 
tant nationalism. The Nizam’s Hyderabad had, therefore, 
survived because the British rulers were interested in main¬ 
taining them, though the people of the State had to pay a 
heavy price for it. 

As we saw before, the Nizam was permitted to function 
as an irresponsible potentate in matters of internal adminis¬ 
tration; in this respect, he was subject only to the control of 
the British Resident, and through him, of the Governor- 
General. He maintained hi.s hold over the State because of 
the enormou.s wealth which he had collected and with the help 
of a subservient feudal order, as also with the support of the 
Muslim community which had a vested interest in maintain¬ 
ing a pro-Muslim rule. When freedom was in the offing, Nizam 
O.sman VII. to serve his own ends, began exploiting communal 
ten.sion. He exercised his power with the aid of a vast array of 
the weapons which had been at the disposal only of medieval 
royalty: patronage, arbitrary power, espionage, intrigue, vast 
resources and religious fanaticism. 

In the pre-British days, the urban Muslims, mostly 
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the descendants of local converts, had developed a conquistador 
outlook towards the Hindus. This was challenged by the 
Hindus who developed a fierce consciousness of their superio¬ 
rity in race, religion and social purity. As a result, the 
Muslims looked upon Hindus as weak and cowardly. The 
Hindus, bullied or coei'ced into humiliating submissions, har¬ 
boured a smouldering resentment. 

During the British regime, the Hindus, being more adapt¬ 
able, acquired wealth, position and prestige. The rule of law 
and the equality which they enjoyed before the law also gave 
scope to their intelligence and power of organization. They 
were, therefore, able to challenge the conquistador spirit of 
the Muslims in various parts of India by corresponding 
aggressiveness. 

If the Muslims tried to consolidate their community and 
strengthen it by converting Hindus to Islam, the Hindus re¬ 
acted by similar movements of sangathan and shuddhi. If 
the Muslims Arabicised Urdu, the Hindus Sanskritized Hindi. 
When the Muslims tried to retain their ancestral memory as 
the conquerors of India, the Hindu racial memory' reverted 
to the glory of the pre-Muslim period or to the heroic deeds 
of those who fought the Muslim invaders in the Era of 
Resistance. 

In the name of religion, the Muslims insisted on their 
right to carry the sacrificial cow on the public roads. At the 
same time they denied the Hindus the right to play music on 
public roads before the mosques. The Hindus re-sisted. Hindu- 
Muslim riots followed. 

But the new Indian nationalism soon became a powerful 
force. It was a composite sentiment based upon the Western 
concept of nationalism, as also upon the Hindu attitude towards 
India as the sacred Motherland. This new force brought an 
overwhelming majority of Hindus and a small section of Muslims 
together in the struggle to fight foreign domination. However, 
there were large sections of Muslims who were not able to 
share this group consciousness with the rest of India. They, 
therefore, challenged the verj' idea of Indian.s being a single 
nation. Communal separativeness, enforced at all costs, thu.s 
became a challenge to Indian nationalism. 

The Indian National Congress, the architect as well as the 
instrument of Indian nationalism, was for several decades 

IT. 
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dominated by Mahatma Gandhi and his devoted band of 
followers, both Hindus and Muslims. It exercised great self- 
restraint. But for it, Muslim separativeness would have led 
to the growth of fierce Hindu aggressiveness. 

When the transfer of power from the British to Indian 
hands became a clear possibility, the separativeness which 
dominated certain sections of Muslims found expression in 
growing demands. They wanted separate electorates; com¬ 
munal weightage: then, a Ijalance of Hindu-Muslim provinces 
in the Federal government; later, a claim to equality of repi’e- 
.sentation with the Hindu community. In this way they 
blocked the progress towards freedom for several years. 
Ultimately, when freedom was at hand, this separativeness 
took the shape of a blunt refusal to live in the same countr}- 
and a determination to establish a separate homeland. 

The Indian revolution was principally backed by^ moral 
forces. Naturally therefore, national India could not be a 
party to retaining the areas predominantly occupied by 
Muslims against their wishes. 

When the Mughal Empire was di.sintegi’ating, whatever 
dignity and power the .Nizams j^ossessed was upheld by an 
aristocracy composed of Muslims and Hindus. When the 
Nizams found themseh'es weak against the Paramount Power, 
they also found that they could develop internal strength only 
by uniting or parting the two communities and producing 
shifting alliances as the occasion demanded. In this game of 
maintaining a balance of power, the Nizams often found the 
Hindus mc'i'c dependable. This earned for the Nizams the 
reputation of being fair to both the communities. 

But w'ith Muslim separativeness growing in strength in 
the rest of India, these old traditions were soon forgotten. 

Hyderabad was the largest State in the country, with 
Osman VII at its head, a ruler an.xious to draw strength from 
Muslim cornmunalism to maintain his autocracy. Muslim ad¬ 
venturers from outside the State and even from abroad were, 
therefore, attracted to the State. Many of these new entrants 
to the civil and military services had no local associations, and 
looked upon the Hindus as inferior aliens. As a result, once 
the Nizam decided to become the Head of an Islamic State, the 
fanatics of the North who held power in the State emci'ged as 
a source of strength. During the decades of communal ten- 
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Sion in the country, these elements became ardent protagonists 
of the policies of the Muslim League. 

Once Pakistan was conceded and the Congress installed 
in office at New Delhi, communal fanaticism lost its hold over 
vast sections of the Hindus. The fanatic impulse among most 
of the Muslims who remained in India was also curbed, at least 
on the surface. 

But these new developments created little impression on 
the North Indian Muslims of Hyderabad. Like the Bourbon.s 
and Stuarts, they never learnt or unlearnt anything. The Itte- 
had, inspired and dominated mostly by the Indian Muslims, was 
also aided by local adventurers. Its natural ambition, there¬ 
fore, was to build a modeni fascist centre of communal 
aggressiveness in India on the crumbling edifice of the State. 
Kasim Razvi was their voice. Their object, scarcely conceal¬ 
ed, was to establish Islamic domination, with or without the 
aid of Paki.stan, first of Hyderabad, then of the South and 
ultimately of the whole of India. 

Had this attempt succeeded, it would have precipitated so 
powerful a Hindu sentiment as to have spelt the end of a free 
democracy in India. It would have also arre-sted its march to¬ 
wards a modern democratic State. The end of the Ittehad. 
therefore, scrxed to bury this potential catastrophe once for all. 

In Hyderabad the communal problem became mixed with 
the problem of Indian Princes. I think Professor Coupland 
was the first to draw the distinction between the two problems. 
The communal problem related to the Muslims sharing power 
with the Hindus under one Central Government. The problem 
of the Princes revolved round the fate and position of the ruling 
dynasties after the States were integrated. The Nizam’s bid 
for independence was the product of the problem of the Princes, 

For many years, the Nizam had been hypnotized by the 
British into the belief that he had a special position in India. 
He was, therefore, anxious to maintain that position and per¬ 
petuate his dynastic rule. According to Campbell-Johnson, the 
Nizam was reported to have said that the fate and policy of 
the other Princes in India were no concern of his and that he 
regarded them as noblemen to whom certain courtesies were 
due. This attitude showed the Nizam’s lack of realism. The 
Indian States system, created by the British, was one and 
indivisible: it drew no distinction between the big and small 
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rulers. But the Nizam lived in bye-gone times when the 
Mughal Emperors called the ancient rulers of Rajasthan mere 
zamindars! 

If the Nizam had little realism, he had less knowledge of 
history. He could never realize that Hyderabad owed its birth 
to the turmoil of 18th century politics in India; its continued 
existence, to spoon-feeding by the foreign power. When he 
.saw that the British had decided to withdraw from the country, 
he thought that he could easily fill the vacuum of power by 
communal fascism, with himself as its head and symbol. 

Throughout the eighteen months during which India was 
being integrated, the Nizam was the master of the situation in 
Hyderabad, except during the last few days before the Police 
Action. The delegations which went to and fro, the pinch¬ 
beck Feuhrer and his Razakars, the Laik Ali Ministry and the 
army, only played their allotted part in an orchestra, of which 
the Nizam himself was the conductor. 

No doubt, the personalities of Kasim Razvi, Laik Ali, Moin 
Nawaz Jung and others cannot be forgotten. However, neither 
the part they played nor the communal aspect should be allow¬ 
ed to overshadow the reality of the situation. It was a game 
of power politics, in which a medieval dynasty struggled to 
survive the revolutionary changes in India. The communal 
and religious factors were only brought into play to help the 
Nizam in carrying on the struggle. 

When viewed in the context of the process which transform¬ 
ed India into a free and united nation, the Hyderabad episode 
was an unhappy one; in a sense, it was disgraceful. During this 
process, a large number of Indian Princes, spurred on by patriot¬ 
ism, or prompted by a sense of the inevitable, made great sacri¬ 
fices and came out unscathed from the ordeal. For some of 
them, like the rulers of Udaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpur, Mysore, 
Baroda and Jaipur and their advisers, history would have noth¬ 
ing but undiluted admiration. Had they stood out. India’s 
destiny would have been frustrated. Of them all, the Nizam 
alone could not .stand the test, and in the dying struggle of an 
institution which was doomed to death, he went down before 
the inevitable forces of the history. 

If Hyderabad had remained unintegrated with the rest of 
India, the country would have felt outraged. The communal 
fascism of the Ittehad would have developed into a civil war be¬ 
tween the communities. The Muslims of India, who had been 
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accepted as an integral part of our democratic society, would 
have come to be looked upon as hostiles. 

If the Police Action had been delayed, the egregious in¬ 
solence of the Razvi group would have grown to formidable 
dimensions. The Hindus would have been forced into the arms 
of the Communists. The ferment would have spread not 
only in the border districts of the three surrounding States, 
but in the whole of the South. Peace and security would 
have been endangered and Communist infiltration made easy. 

In India’s onwaz'd march to national solidarity, the integra¬ 
tion of the Princely States was only a milestone. The Nizam 
and the Ittehad barred the way. In utter disregard of the 
forces which were leading to the consolidation of the nation, 
they hoped to isolate the people of the State by mobilising com¬ 
munal fanaticism. 

When Hyderabad collapsed in September 1948, parochia¬ 
lism as well as communalists lost their last armed battle. 

By the Police Action, the people of India not only met an 
internal challenge; they fulfilled the destiny which had been 
denied to them by the accidents of history. 

With the close of the Hyderabad episode, therefore, an 
era came to an end. 
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Standstill Agreement dated November 29, 1947 signed by the Indian 
Union and Hyderabad. 

Agreement made tliLs twcniy-ninlh day of November Nineteen 
Hundred and Forty-seven between the Dominion of India and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 

Whereas it is the aim and policy of the Dominion of India ant’ 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and lierar to work together in close asso¬ 
ciation and amity for the mutual benefit of both, but a final agree¬ 
ment as to the form and nature of the relationship between them 
has not yet beeii reached. 

And whereas it is to the advantage of both parties that exist¬ 
ing agreement and administrative arrangements in matters of com¬ 
mon concern should, pending .<uch linal agreement as aforesaid, be 
continued; 

Now, therefore, it is hereby agreed as follows:— 

Article 1.—Until new agreements in this behalf are made, all 
agreements and administrative arrangements as to the matters of 
common concern, including External Affairs, Defence and Communi¬ 
cations, which were existing between the Crown and the Nizam im¬ 
mediately Iiefore the 15tli August, 1947 shall, in so far as may be 
appropriate, continue as between the Dominion of India (or any part 
thereof) and the Nizam. 

Nothing herein containeci shall impose any obligation or confer 
any right on the Dominion: 

(i) to send troops to a.ssist the Nizam in the maintenance of 
internal order, 

Hi) to station troops in Hyderabad territory except in time of 
war and with the consent of the Nizam which will not be 
unreasonably ^^ithheId: any troops so stationed to be with¬ 
drawn from Hyderabad territory within 6 months of the 
termination of hostilities. 

Article 2. —The Government of India and the Nizam agree for 
the better execution of the purpose of this Agreement to appoint 
Agents in Hyderabad and Delhi respectively, and to give every faci¬ 
lity to them for the discharge of their functions. 

Article 3.—(i) Nothing herein contained shall include or intro¬ 
duce paramountcy functions or create any paramountcy relationship. 

(ii) Nothing herein contained and nothing done in pursuance 
hereof shall be deemed to create in favour of either party any right 
continuing after the date of termination of this agreement, and noth¬ 
ing herein contained and nothing done in pursuance hereof shall 
be deemed to derogate from any right which, but for this agree¬ 
ment, would have been exercisable by either party to it after the 
date of termination hereof. 
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Article 4.—Any dispute arising out of this agreement or out of 
agreements or arrangement hereby continued shall be referred to 
the arbitration of two arbitrators, one appointed by each of the par¬ 
ties, and an umpire appointed by those arbitrators. 

Article 5.—This agreement shall come into force at once and 
shall remain in force for a period of one year. 

In confirmation whereof the Governor-General of India and the 
Nizam of Hyderabaci and llerar have appended their signatures. 
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Letter dated November 29, 1947 from His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
to His Excellency the Governor-General. 

1 regret that we have not been able to reach a final agreement 
as to the eventual nature of the association between Hyderabad and 
the Dominion of India. As Your Excellency knows, I have not been 
prepared to contemplate accession to either Dominion, but, short of 
this, 1 have been ready to negotiate with your Government upon 
any other basis. I am now enclosing a Standstill Agreement which 
1 am prepared to execute if Your Excellency’s Government are also 
pi'epared to sign it. It is a disappointment to me that after such 
protracted negotiations we are unable to do more for the present than 
carry on existing arrangements subject to such changes as the depar¬ 
ture of paramountcy imposes. On the other hand, it is essential to 
put an end to the present state of uncertainty and the fact that the 
Agreement now to be executed is to endure for a year means that 
both Governments will be able to turn their attention more fully to 
the problems of administration without constant pre-occupation with 
the question of our constitutional relationship. To that question we 
shall eventually have to return, but I am confident that, if during the 
next year, our association in accordance with the terms of the Stand¬ 
still Agreement is marked by goodwill on both sides, we shall be 
more likely at the end of that period to reach a satisfactory agi’eement 
as to the nature of our long-term association. I regard this Standstill 
Agreement accordingly as founded upon the principle of good 
neighbourliness and I am sure tliat Your Excellency and your Govern¬ 
ment will approach it in the same spirit. By executing this Standstill 
Agreement I am in no way permanently prejudicing my rights as an 
independent sovereign, but I am of course conscious that I am in 
some important respects suspending the exercise of certain of these 
rights during the currency of the agreement. 

2. It is plain that an Agreement in this general form will neces¬ 
sitate a good deal of adjustment in regard to particular arrangements. 
In this connexion I learn that Your Government is prepared as soon 
as possible to negotiate with mine arrangements for the posts, tele¬ 
graphs and telephones within Hyderabad to be worked as a Hyderabad 
system In harmony with the Dominion system. There are, in addi¬ 
tion, problems about the Hyderabad Forces, both in regard to the 
troops and their equipment, which our Government will need to dis¬ 
cuss in the light of the fact that on the 15th August, 1947, the Hydera¬ 
bad Forces and Police available for the maintenance of internal 
order could no longer rely upon the backing of the troops stationed 
in and near the State by the Paramount Power. This question has 
already been discussed with the late Military Adviser-in-Chlef and 
with his successor, and I have no doubt that Your Excellency's 
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Government will have no objection to making any adjustments in 
these respects and indeed in other cases of the same character; (having 
their origin in the exercise of paramountcy functions) which are 
already apparent or which may come to light in giving effect to the 
general provision contained in Article I of the Standstill Agreement. 
So far as arms and equipment are concerned, 1 understand Your 
Excellencj^'s Government are ready and willing to provide Hyderabad 
with the necessary requirements of its Forces and Police. It is only it 
for any reason the Dominion Government cannot supply such require¬ 
ments within a reasonable time that 1 shall approach other sources 
of supply and then only after previous intimation to your Government. 

3. There is also the question which has been much discussed 
between my Delegation and the representatives of your Government 
about diplomatic and trade representatives for Hyderabad abroad. 1 
am prepared to execute the Agreement on the understanding that 
file Government of the Dominion will take no objection to the main- 
lenance of the Hyderabad Agent-General in U.K. or to the appointment 
of similai' representatives in any (ither country. 1 shall be prepared 
10 arrange for the complete co-ordination of the work of these re¬ 
presentatives with the diplomatic and commercial repi-esentatives 
of the Dominion of India in such countries and to inform 
you in advance of any representatives whom 1 may decide to appoint. 
I am confident that Your Excellency's Government will be equally 
ready to co-oporate with mine in regard to import and export trade 
of Hyderabad. 

4. There are several matters which have been outstanding 
between us for some time and which 1 should like to see cleared out 
of the way as .soon as the agreement comes into force: 

(i) No Paramountcy functions remain to be exercised nor was 
the Hyderabad Residency letained except as a house for 
the British Resident when there was one in the past. In 
these circumstances, I .should be glad if your Government 
would now hand it over to Hyderabad. Suitable arrange¬ 
ments can be immediately made about the Treasury and 
your Treasury Officials. 

l ii) it is urgently necessary that arms, equii>ment and, in parti¬ 
cular, ammunition should be immediately made available to 
Hyderabad. We have had no supplies since July and the 
.shortage is interfering with the training of the Hyderabad 
Army. 

fiii) In the same way, there has been difficulty in securing the 
importation of 'soft' vehicles for the use of the Army and, 
in the special circumstances of Hyderabad you will appre¬ 
ciate the importance of mobility having regard to the areas 
to be covered. 

(iv) 1 understand that the last of the Dominion troops stationed 
in Hyderabad will be removed in the course of the next 
month and I shall be glad of confirmation of this matter. 

(V) The transfer to Hyderabad of all jurisdiction within the 
State was agreed in principle before the 15th August, 1947 
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and was largely efYected before tint date and has continued 
since. There are however some points still outstanding in 
this regard in relation to Police jurisdiction on the part of 
the Railways which run through the State. I assume that 
such jurisdiction will be immediately restored to Hyderabad. 

5. It is of course manifest that my rights in regard to such 
matters as currency, coinage and postal rights are in no way impaired 
by the Stand.still Agreement, but 1 should be glad if Your Excellency 
would give me an express assurance that the rights to which I have 
just referred continue undiminished. 

6. I should like to take this opportunity of suggesting that, in 
relation to passports, the Dominion of India should agree, as a matter 
of convenience in a question which is becoming urgent, to the Chief 
Secretary of my Government or some other appropriate officer issuing 
passports to Hyderabad subjects which would be countersigned by 
the Dominion. 

7. I am sure that in entering into this Agreement both oin’ 
Governments intend to do all they can to prevent subversive move¬ 
ments and propaganda in the territory of the other. 

8. 1 know well Your Excellency’s interests in all steps taken 
to abate communal antagonism. It may therefore be of interest to 
you to know that, in conformity with earlier declarations on my 
part, I propose to issue a Firman in the immediate future expressing 
my firm resolve to protect the lives, rights and intoi’ests of all my 
subjects alike, irrespective of caste or creed. 
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Letter dated November 29, 1947 from His Excellency the Governor- 

General to His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 

I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Your Exalted Highness’s 
letter, dated 29th November and the Agreement. While my Govern¬ 
ment and I note that Your Exalted Highness has no intention of 
acceding to Pakistan, we very much regret that you should have been 
unable to execute an Instrument of Accession with India. Both my 
Minister for States in his Statement of the 5th July and 1 myself in 
my speech of the 25th of July to the representatives of the States 
have made it clear that it is the earnest desire of the Government of 
India to maintain the sovereignty of the States and to work with 
them as full partners in the administration of the three subjects pro¬ 
posed for accession. My Government cordially reciprocate your hope 
that, given goodwill on both sides, the working of the Standstill 
Agreement will provide a basis for a satisfactory long-term solution. 
Placed as Hyderabad is, its interests are inextricably bound up with 
those of India; and my Government hope that before the present 
agreement expires, it will be possible for Hyderabad to accede to the 
Dominion of India. 

2. My Government will be prepared to discuss with your represen¬ 
tative as soon as possible the question of handing over the posts, 
telegraphs and telephones; and al.so the future strength and equip 
ment of the Hyderabad Force.s. 

As regards the supply of arms and equipment, the Dominion 
Government will be able to supply your legitimate requirements. 

3. My Government have no objection to your maintaining an 
Agent-General in London and appointing .similar representatives else¬ 
where, if necessary. In this connexion they are very glad to have 
your assurance, to which you will appreciate that the Government 
of India attach great importance, that the activities of such represen¬ 
tatives will be fully co-ordinated with those of the representatives of 
the Dominion of India and will be confined to matters properly 
relating to trade and commerce. 

The Government of India are certainly prepared to co-operate 
with Hyderabad fully in regard to its import and export trade. 

4. As regards the points raised in paragraph 4 of your letter, 
my Government have authorised me to say as follows:— 

(1) My Government gladly agree that the Residency buildings at 
Hyderabad will be returned to your Government as soon as 
alternative accommodation promised by you is made available 
for our Treasury and officials employed there. 

12) My Government will take the necessary action in regard to 
the early supply of arms and ammunition for which an indent 
has been received from your Government. 
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(3) My Government will help your Government in securing the 
vehicles that they require. 

(4) It is the definite intention of my Government that the troops 
at present stationed inside Hyderabad territory should be pro¬ 
gressively withdrawn according to an agreed programme and 
that the withdrawal should be completed by the end of 
February 1948 at the latest. 

(5) On the points remaining to be settled regarding the retroces¬ 
sion of jurisdiction, these can be discussed with my Govern¬ 
ment by your representative as soon as he is appointed. 

5. 1 am authorised to assure Your Exalted Highness that your 
rights in regard to currency, coinage and postal matters will in no 
way i)e impaired by the standstill agreement. 

6. My Government will take up the question of passports men 
lioned in paragraph 6 of your letter. They are fully prepared to assist 
you in this respect. 

7. With reference to paragraphs 7 and 8 of your letter, the 
Government of India desire to assure Your Exalted Highne.ss that it is 
their earnest desire to promote communal harmony and to maintain 
peace and security and they will co-operate wholeheartedly with you 
to that end. 

8. I enclose the agreement duly signed by me. 
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statement dated November 29, 1947, in the Indian Parliament by Sar* 
dar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
States, 

With your permission, Sir, 1 should like to make a statement 
oil the result of the nt^gotiations with the Hyderabad Government on 
the future relationship between that Stale and the Government 
of India. The Hou.^o will recall that I stated on the floor of this 
House that this was the last phase of these negotiations. 1 am happy 
to say that an agreement has been reached and I lay on the table 
of the House a copy of the Agreement, signed this morning, as well 
as a copy of the collateral letters exchanged between H.E.H. and 
H.E. the Governor-General. 

As the House is aware, it was in July last that we initiated nego¬ 
tiations with the States for their accession to the Dominion of India, 
nhich, due to the spirit of co-operation evinced by the Rulens, re- 
suited in the accession before the 15th August of all States except 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Junagadh. We had negotiations with re- 
^jresentatives of His Exalted Highness the Nizam at the same time, 
I do not wish to take the House through the many phases of the 
negotiations. I need only say that when 15th August came no agree¬ 
ment could be reached. At the same time, His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam was anxious not to break off negotiations and accordingly 
at his request we decided to give him an extension of two months 
within which to finalise his attitude when the negotiations were re- 
Mimed. His Excellency the Governor-General, with the concurrence 
of the Cabinet, undertook to continue them on our behalf. He had 
several meetings with the Delegation sent by His Exalted Highness, 
and about a month ago a complete agreement had resulted but owing 
to developments of which the House is aware, the old Delegation 
resigned and a new one was sent by His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
in its place. During the negotiations with the new Delegation, we 
adhered to the stand we had already taken and finally the agree¬ 
ment, which we have now .succeeded in obtaining from the present 
Delegation, is exactly the same as w^e had negotiated with the old 
one. 

Under this settlement, all agreements and administrative ar¬ 
rangements on matters of common concern, which formerly existed 
between the Crown Representative and the Hyderabad State, except 
the Paramountcy function, are to be continued as between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Hyderabad State for a period of one year. 
These agreements and arrangements cover a wide variety of mat¬ 
ters including the three .subjects on which accession of all the States 
has been accepted, viz. ]3efcnee, Bxtoimal Affairs and Communica¬ 
tions. 
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1 know that Hon’ble Members would have been much more gra¬ 
tified if, as a result of these talks. His Exalted Highness had found 
it possible for the State of Hyderabad permanently to accede to the 
Indian Dominion. We, however, fully appreciated the internal diffi- 
eulties in the State and consistent with our policy to secure agreement, 
not by coercion, but, as far as possible, with the maximum degree of 
goodwill on both sides and with due regard to the overall position 
in India, we felt that an agreement of this nature, even for a limited 
period, would have considerable advantages over the absence of any 
agreement whatsoever. The period of one year would enable both 
of us to forge closer relations and would, it is hoped, pave the way 
for a permanent accession. 

The settlement makes it clear that Hyderabad does not proi3osc 
to accede to Pakistan. This, if I may say so, is only right, for, 
placed as Hyderabad is, its destiny is inextricably bound up with 
that of India. 

I fully realise tliat Hon1)le Members of this House as well as 
the Public outside have been considerably concerned over the hap¬ 
penings in the State in recent months. Now that accord has been 
reached, T am sure it Avill have a wholesome effect on the existing 
situation and will exen-i.^e a henefirial influence on the relations 
between the tw'o c<mnnunitios. both in the State and outside. We 
can tints put these iiiippenings back in the past and look foru’ard 
to a relationship in which amity and cordiality will prevail. An at¬ 
mosphere will thus be created which will enable people who have 
left the State to return to their homes. I am also certain that as 
this settlement is intended to serve as the basis of friendly and cor¬ 
dial relations, it will be worked in that spirit. We on our part will 
do our best to secure tins enii. 

I would also like to refer briefly tf> the fact that proposals for 
constitutional refornis are now engaging the attention of His Exalt 
ed Highness. On this, as well as on the question of final accession, 
I hope he will readily agree that in the ultimate analysis it is the 
will of the people that should guide hi.s judgment. There are un¬ 
mistakable signs in several other States of the triumph of this prin¬ 
ciple and I feel certain that His Exalted Highness will, as becomes 
a Ruler of his pre-eminent position, set an example which others can 
follow. 

Finally, J am sure the House would like me to place on record 
our sense of appreciation of all that His Excellency the Governor- 
General has done in bringing about such a happy conclusion to the 
prolonged negotiations. 
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Letter dated February 28, 1948 from Shri K. M. Munshl. Agent-Gene* 
ral of the Government of India in Hyderabad to Mir Lalk Ali, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 

I have read the note sent to my Secretai-y, on the Defence Agreo- 
inents and Arrangements existing on the 15th August, 1947, in reply 
to my D.O. letter No. L.S. 7, dated the 7th February, 1947, addres.seu 
to you. I presume that your Exernal Affairs Secretariat had pre¬ 
pared the Note in order that it may serve as a basis for our further 
talks regarding the scope of the agreements and arrangements. 

2. The Note, 1 must hasten to observ-e, does not correctly state 
the constitutional position as it existed before the inth August. 1947. 
“The responsibility for the Defence of India including Hyderabad had 
been vested in the Crown; it was therefore incumbent on the Nizam to 
co-operate by doing everything required to be done by the Crown as 
being necessary for the efficient discharge of that responsibility and 
further by abstaining from every course of action declared dangerous 
to the common safety or the safety of other States or Provinces. 
The binding nature of such agreements and arrangements, under 
which the Crown exercised its rights, responsibilities and jurisdiction 
in the matter of defence, has been accepted by the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment.” 

3. Without prejudice to the generality of the constitutional 
position as stated above, the Indian States Forces Scheme, 1939, 
which Hyderabad had voluntarily joined, enjoined certain definite 
rights and obligations on the Crown as well as the State in regard to 
Defence. I agree that the Scheme was voluntary in that it was in 
the discretion of the States to join it or not, but I cannot subscribe to 
the view that once a State joined the Scheme it was open to it to 
withdraw from it whenever it liked. The power of withdrawal from 
the Scheme lies entirely in the discretion of the Crown and ma^^ be 
exercised with or without the agreement of the State concerned. I 
am sure you will agree that, in so far as H^'derabad is bound by the 
Indian States Forces Scheme, even apart from the obligations flowing 
from the responsibility which the Government of India has in regard 
to the Defence of India, the contentions in paragraphs 2 and 6 of the 
Note that no restriction could be imposed on the strength of the 
Hyderabad Army, and that information in respect thereof could b(' 
supplied merely as a matter of courtesy, could hardly be upheld. As 
I do not possess information regarding the reservations subject to 
which Hyderabad joined the Scheme, I am not in a position to appre¬ 
ciate to what extent any of the provisions of the Scheme may be held 
not to apply. 

4. I note that Hyderabad has raised the strength of its Army 
from 13,660 to 22,393. I would be grateful if the Minutes of the Con- 
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ference held in July and November, 1946, with the Military Adviser- 
in-Chief and the Commander-in-Chief in India respectively, to con-^ 
sider the augmentation of the strength of the Hyderabad Army is 
supplied. But I presume no specific sanction was accorded by the 
Government of India to the raising of the strength of the Army and, 
if this presumption be correct, you will agree that the increase in the 
strength that has been effected remains unauthorised. 

5. I fear I remain unimpressed with the claim made in para¬ 
graph 11 of the Note for raising the strength of the Hyderabad Army 
to 60,000 on the ground that such a large force is required for defence. 
The responsibility for the defence of Hyderabad against external 
aggression having been transferred to the Dominion Government 
under the Standstill Agreement, you will agree that no claim for an 
increase in the State Army can be founded on the plea of the defence 
of the State against external aggression. 

6. As regards Internal Security, I have not so far received the 
usual Annual Return, long overdue under the old arrangement, 
showing the present strength, organisation and equipment of the 
Army, Police and Irregular Forces. I am not therefore in a position 
to assess their sufficiency or otherwise for purposes of Internal Secu¬ 
rity or their armament requirements. 

7. In this connexion I must point out that the most serious 
menace to the internal tranquillity of the State and of all the border¬ 
ing areas is the Ittehadi Organisation which thrives mainly on the 
patronage and support of your Government. Its avowed object is to 
secure the sovereignty of Hyderabad which, according to its declared 
doctrines, vests in the Muslim subjects of the Nizam. Its volunteer 
Force is 1,50,000 strong and its leader, Mr. Kasim Razvi, has recently 
appealed for stepping up recruitment by 3,50,000 more volunteers. 
This organisation provides a fertile source of recruitment to the State 
Army and Police Forces. Its volunteers, Razakars, operate 
throughout the State in close collaboration with the State Army and 
Police Forces. They spread a reign of terror amongst the non-Muslim 
population of the State and it is common knowledge that, although 
they have been inflicting widespread injury on persons and pro¬ 
perty, they are generally immune from the processes and penalties 
of Law. Assisted by the State Police and Military they frequently 
conduct raids on the neighbouring Provinces of the Dominion. After 
a close study of the facts and making every allowance for panicky 
reports, I have been driven to the conclusion—and I have no doubt 
any impartial tribunal will equally come to the same conclusion— 
that the Razakars are a Private Army operating in the State with 
the active aid and co-operation of the present Government; that they 
are a principal contributory factor to the general insecurity prevail¬ 
ing not pnly in Hyderabad but also in the neighbouring Provinces; 
and that they therefore constitute a threat to the security of India, 
which is a matter of common concern to the Government of India 
and the Nizam's Government. 

8. My conclusion is more than justified by the professed aim 
of the Razakar activities as openly announced by Kasim Razvi, the 
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President of the Ittehad*iil-Muslimin in no uncertain terms. The Pre¬ 
sident of the Ittehad-ul-Muslimin has appealed for 5 lakhs of Raza- 
kars. He has stated that women are also being prepared for a fight 
on the borders of Hyderabad, which necessarily implies a war with 
India. He has openly declared again and again that Hyderabad is 
an Islamic State and the sovereignty therein vests in the Muslims 
of Hyderabad. He has called upon the Razakars to liberate the 
Muslims of India from the Government of India and has charged 
my Government with supplying arms to those who carry on violent 
political activities in Hyderabad. These pronouncements, coming as 
they do from the President of the Party to which a majority of the 
Ministers in your present Government owe allegiance, are calculated 
to inflame the Muslims of the State and in the whole of India against 
the non-Muslims and the Dominion of India. 

9. Although by my letter No. D-6/L.4/7, dated the 11th Febru¬ 
ary, 1948, I protested that the attacks on the Government of India 
should be stopped, I have been vouchsafed no reply. The activities 
of the Razakars are proving so serious a menace to the tranquillity 
of South India as would, in my opinion, attract the Defence Power 
of the Dominion Government. I am sure, however, that you will 
agree with me that every possible endeavour should be made to 
obviate the need of invoking it. 

10. I should therefore like to have your assurance that, in the 
interest of the security of India, your Government will be willing to 
co-operate with the Government of India by withholding all aid to 
the Ittehad-ul-Muslimin organisation so as to incapacitate its Raza¬ 
kars from proving a menace to the security and tranquillity of India 
and, if the Government of India so desire, banning the organisation 
altogether, as has been done in the case of the R.S.S. organisation 
in the Provinces and States of India. 

11. As regard.s the supply of arms and equipment mentioned 
in paragraph 12 of the Note, you will agree that the whole question 
of Defence under the Standstill Agreement being indivisible is not sus¬ 
ceptible of piecemeal treatment. As soon as a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment is reached in respect of all outstanding matters relating to 
Defence, I have no hesitation in assuring you that the Union Gov¬ 
ernment will supply all the arms and equipments required for such 
Security Services as are essential, in so far as the supply position 
will permit. 

12. I have set out my tentative views above with a view to 
facilitate further talks on the subject, and I should be grateful for 
an early reply and I will always appreciate an early opportunity 
of discussing with you the Defence Agreements and Arrangements 
under the Standstill Agreement in order that we may be able to pave 
the way for successful talks at Delhi. 
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Letter dated February 29, 1948 from Shri K. M. Munshi to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 

In this letter, I propose to give an appraisal of the economic 
position of Hyderabad. The attempt to control the exchange mani¬ 
pulation {vide my letter to Mr. Menon on the proposed Currency 
Ordinance, dated February 2S, 1018), the insistence on Trade Agents 
in foreign countries and the right to receive hard currency for Hyde¬ 
rabad equivalent to its exportable surplus {vide minutes of my dis¬ 
cussion with Laik Ali on Standstill Agreement) are part of a well- 
planned scheme to make Hyderabad economically sovereign and so 
powerful as to make India’s position difficult. In future settlement, 
the economic factors should not be lost sight of. 

2. Exports and Imports.—Appendix ‘A’ gives my appraisal of 
the export and import position of Hyderabad. The figures are taken 
from notes of official records of the State and can be relied upon as 
showing their latest estimates of their resources. 

3. Recently the Nizam’s Government have imposed a ban on the 
export of groundnuts. That has largely affected the markets in India; 
whereas the Nizam’s Government is practically^ taking the stocks at 
a relatively low market price, as a first step towards conserving its 
exportable surplus to secure sterling or hard currency. 

The Appendix indicates the nature of economic pressure which 
we can bring in case of an emergency. But Hyderabad Civil Service 
is a very efficient one; Mr. Laik Ali’s ambition is economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency and power more than political monopoly for Muslims. A 
well-planned scheme is being pursued in this matter. Possibly six 
months more, and these economic sanctions will lose their efficiency. 

4. Railways.—For all imports from the rest of India and from 
overseas, Hyderabad is dependent upon Indian Railways. On the 
other hand, some very important traffic between several parts of 
India passes through Hyderabad. Hyderabad cannot altogether cut 
off any part of India from another part, but it can create difficul¬ 
ties, as routes connecting the South with the rest of India may be¬ 
come very circuitous. The traffic between Northern India and South¬ 
ern India (Delhi to Madras), between Western India and Eastern 
India (Bombay to Madras and Goa to Masulipatam) passes mostly 
through Hyderabad. Hyderabad proposes to rely upon this factor as 
a bargaining factor for obtaining reciprocal transport arrangement 
and the right to import from, and export to, foreign countries direc¬ 
tly. If transport reciprocity is denied. Hyderabad cannot re.sist. As 
a matter of fact, the ban on imports put by Madras and Bombay 
has been largely responsible for their present (un?) friendly attitude. 

5. The Deccan Airways.—The Deccan Airways is, and is rightly. 
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considered by the Nizam’s Government as its lifeline of sovereignty. 
When it suits them, they claim that it is a foreign service. It runs 
across India from Delhi to Bangalore and Madras connecting North 
and South India. It is planning to contact Karachi and Chittagong 
for securing essential imports. It is run by the State but there is a 
scheme for its nationalization, so that even the minority shares held 
by Tatas and others may be taken over. 

6. Aerodromes.—Handing over of the Hakimpet Aerodrome to 
the Nizam’s Government has been a blow to our control of commu¬ 
nications. Hyderabad is building four other aerodromes. Govern¬ 
ment of India only controls the Wireless Station, though I am inform¬ 
ed that messages are sent out to Karachi from the Station. On 
other papers I have advised that the Government of India should 
strengthen its inspection powers of these aerodromes. 

7. Claims to Territorial Sovereignty".—Pursuant to the sanction 
given by you to m\" proposal, I contacted the Hon’ble Raft Ahmad 
Kidwai, Communications Minister, whose prompt action enabled an 
Indian Company—whose application was in his file, the Indian Over¬ 
seas Airways, Ltd.,—to secure a license. But there was resistance. 
I am sorry to say, from the heads of his department, who, in spite 
of the political importance of this matter, were very reluctant. The 
license was, however, obtained; the service was opened on 28th Feb¬ 
ruary, 194$. As a result, Hyderabad Government naturally was seri¬ 
ously perturbed. They have sent protests. Moin Nawaz Jung told 
me that their territorial sovereignty was infringed. If the claim to 
territorial sovereignty is admitted, our control over communications 
would disappear. 

8. Central Control of Communications.—I may draw your atten¬ 
tion to the supreme importance of retaining control of All-India 
Communications; 

(a) Deccan Airways should not be permitted to treat itself as 
a foreign line, nor Hyderabad aerodrome be allowed to be 
treated as ports over which the Centre has no control. 

(b) Deccan Airways should not be allowed to go beyond Indian 
frontiers. 

(c) The monopoly of Deccan Airways in and over Hyderabad 
territory must not be permitted. 

It would, therefore, be better if this matter be taken up at your 
level with the Hon’ble Raft Ahmad Kidwai so that the policy can be 
determined. Othenvise his department will create difficulties. 

9. Independent International Trade Arrangements.—The Nizam’s 
Government has, with frantic speed, launched a programme— 

(a) to building up reserves and stocks as soon as possible in or¬ 
der to face any short-range crisis: 

(b) to enter into trade connections with foreign countries by 
appointment of Trade Agents. The following zones have 
been selected: 

(1) Trade Commissioner for the Middle East including Persia 
and Egypt. 
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(2) Trade Commissioner for the Far East including Burma, 
Thailand and Japan. 

(3) Trade Commissioner for Australia, Indonesia and other 
neighbouring islands. 

(4) Trade Commissioner for United Kingdom and other 
European countries. 

(5) Trade Commissioner for America including U.S.A., 
Canada and South American countries. 

(c) to step up production of exportable food surpluses by laying 
particular stress on the development of small irrigation 
sources like wells and small tanks and also conservation and 
exploitation of fodder. A scheme to appoint Special Officers 
to tackle these problems is being considered. 

10. Currency Reserves.—In order to carry out this programme, 
Mr. Laik Ali, advised by Mr. Ghulam Mohamed (Pakistan), has a 
clear-cut scheme to build reserve of sterling and hard currency in 
order to facilitate Hyderabad's imports from overseas. The accumu¬ 
lated reserves in London is about three millions and odd sterling. I 
understand it is negotiating with the Government of India, through 
the Reserve Bank of India, for conversion of the Government of 
India's securities held by it into sterling securities or gold. The 
Government of India, I understand, have informally agreed to this 
and, if this materializes, Hyderabad will have sufficient sterling at 
its disposal in U.K. It is proposed to negotiate for the gradual uti¬ 
lization of this reserve to meet Hyderabad's requirements in U.K. 
and its partial conversion into currencies to meet its requirements 
of imports from other foreign countries. Negotiations also are said 
to be afoot to negotiate with U.S.A. Government or Banks for a 
loan to meet its imports from U.S.A. Their Agent-General, presum¬ 
ably of London, has been carrying on negotiations with the Chase 
Bank of U.S.A. towards this. Ways and means of securing the mem¬ 
bership of International Monetary Fund and of the World Bank are 
at present being considered by Moin Nawaz Jung. 

11. Ban on Indian Rupee.—^The ban on Indian Rupee is a part 
of the scheme to establish economic sovereignty. I have now obtain¬ 
ed reliable information from records that the prohibition of the In¬ 
dian Rupee is a clear touch of the arrangement as regards currency. 
I append the facts in Appendix ‘B' which clearly show that there 
was definite arrangement since 1870, confirmed in 1909, when the 
Hyderabad Coinage Act was passed, under which the free circulation 
of the Indian Rupee was agreed not be prohibited or penalised. 

12. I have put this economic aspect at great length because 
I found that Mr. Laik Ali, in all my discussions with him appeared 
to stress great emphasis on economic independence. It is highly 
essential that Hyderabad should not be given any favoured treatment 
in these matters; otherwise it will prove a danger both to the sover¬ 
eignty and economic Integrity of India. 


IS 
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Appendix ‘A’ giving: an appraisal of the Export & Import Position 
of Hyderabad. 

1. Generally speaking Hyderabad is surplus in the following 
commodities to the extent of the quantities shown against each: 


Foodgrains .. .. 

.. 0.50 lacs 

tons 

Oil and Oil Seeds .. 

.. 3.50 

)> 

»» 

Cotton . 

.. 3.-10 

»» 

bales 

Coal . 

.. 4.50 

>» 

tons 

Cement . 

1.30 

ti 

** 

Paper . 

.. 0.03 

ti 



The important commodities in which it is deficient and for which 
it depends upon imports either from the rest of India or from outside 
are the following: 


Petrol . 

.. 32 

Lacs 

gallons 

Kerosene. 

.. 32 

»» 

>> 

Lubricating Oil 

6.6 

>» 


Fuel and Crude Oil 

.. 13.25 

»> 


Salt . 

0.8 

>» 

tons 

Gur . 

0.15 

„ 


Cloth. 

0.50 

»» 

bales (750 lacs yds.) 


General consumer goods of the value of nearly 10 crores of Rupees. 
Machinery and Plants of the value of nearly 1.50 crores of Rupees. 
Raw materials for industries of the value of 2.50 crores of Rupees. 

2. Hyderabad produces only about 1.5% and 1% respectively of 
rice and wheat production of India but about 20% of millets. It is 
surplus in millets and pulses and is deficit in rice and wheat. But 
with a little effort and by utilising the existing machinery of pro* 
curement, distribution and rationing it can be self-sufficient in the 
matter of food. In fact several Indian Provinces and States depend 
largely on Hyderabad for pulses. It is self-sufficient in sugar although 
its quota of consumption is lower than the rest of India. It is slightly 
deficit in gur. But it can manage with proper rationing arrange¬ 
ments. It is deficit in salt which is an important factor. 

3. Oil Seeds.—Its groundnut production is about 7 lacs tons 
being 23% of total Indian production. In castor it almost holds a 
monopoly, its production being nearly 40,000 tons constituting 40% 
of total production of India. It also produces 45,000 tons of linseed 
being about 12% of total Indian produce. 

4. Cotton.—It is surplus in cotton to the extent of 3.40 lacs 
bales. Its total production of cotton is about 5.50 lacs bales consti¬ 
tuting 10% of the total Indian production of about 56 lacs bales. 
This is an important bargaining factor in as much as many of the 
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cotton mills in Sholapur, Ahmedabad and Bombay are being fed by 
Hyderabad. It will have large exportable surplus of cotton spare 
for the rest of India. 

5. Coal,—This is the most important commodity in which Hyde¬ 
rabad is surplus. Its production is 10 lacs tons of which it exports 
about 4.5 lacs tons. Almost the whole of the requirements of M.S.M, 
Railway, S.I. Railway and Mysore Railway and the industries in 
South India are fed by its coal. This is of strategic importance and 
gives a hard bargaining factor in its hand. The total production of 
coal in India is 27 million tons (1939) and though Hyderabad's ex¬ 
ports constitute about 2% of total Indian production, the Indian Pro¬ 
vinces and States can ill afford to lose its exports of coal in view of 
the present scarcity of coal. 

6. Cement.—This is another important commodity in which 
Hyderabad is surplus. Out of a total production of nearly 2 lacs tons, 
it retains only about a fourth and exports the balance. The total all 
India production of cement is 20 lacs tons and its surplus constitutes 
about 8% of it. This is another important bargaining factor in its 
hand. 

7. The Sirpur Mills produce about 5,000 tons of paper of which 
a substantial quantity is exported. The total all India production is 
about 90,000 tons to which Hyderabad contributes about 6%. 

8. Petrol and Other Mineral Oils.—This is a most important 
commodity of strategic importance in which Hyderabad is deficit, and 
dependent upon imports. But this involves more a question of trans¬ 
port than of supply from the rest of India. Hyderabad wants reci¬ 
procal arrangements with India for transport so that it can import 
these commodities from the overseas. The present stocks in Hyder¬ 
abad are said to be sufficient for two or three months only. It is 
building up stocks for a longer period by providing necessary storage 
facilities to the importers. Hyderabad intends to build up stocks 
sufficient to meet the requirements for 34 months. (Vide intelli¬ 
gence reports from my office). The lubricating oils are also essen¬ 
tial for running its railways and several industries. The stoppage 
of imports of these will hit Hyderabad transport very hard. 

9. The salt imports consist of about 80,000 tons. The consump¬ 
tion can be reduced slightly. It is building up stocks which would 
last at least 6 months to a year. 

10. Hyderabad has a small deficit in sugar and gur. The Gov¬ 
ernment proposes to meet it by increasing sugarcane cultivation un¬ 
der the new irrigation projects. 

11. Cloth.—Hyderabad is deficit in* cloth. The Government has 
plans to increase the output of the existing mills and handloom cloth 
in order to attain long-range self-sufficiency. Its production consists of 
mill cloth 36 million yards and of handloom cloth 60 million yards i.e. a 
total of 96 million yards; but the yarn for most of the handloom 
cloth is provided by imports. The local mill cloth provides about 
2i yards per person and handloom cloth from local yam another i 
yard i.e. 3 yards per person. The outside mill cloth gives 4i yards 
per person and handloom cloth from imported yarn another 2| yards. 
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If Hyderabad does not receive any imports of cloth and yarn it shall 
have to cut down immediately its cloth consumption by 60%, 

12. Other Consumer Goods.—Hyderabad depends upon im¬ 
ports for most of its consumer goods, particularly those imported 
from foreign countries. In this commodity also, it wants arrange¬ 
ment under which it can import directly. A scheme is being pre¬ 
pared to build up stocks of consumer goods and introduce strict ra¬ 
tioning of the present stocks with the co-operation of the dealers. 

13. Machinery and Plant and Raw Materials for Industries.— 
Hyderabad is dependent upon imports for all these commodities and 
unless reciprocal arrangement for transport is conceded, its indus¬ 
tries can be throttled for want of spare parts, raw materials replace¬ 
ment etc. The recent purchase of spare parts on a large scale is in¬ 
tended to build up the necessary reserve of spare parts in order to 
tide over any short period of crisis. On the long-range basis, it is 
difficult to build up its industries without reciprocity of transport for 
these goods. 
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Letter dated March 23, 1948 from Rao Bahadur V. P. Menon, Secre¬ 
tary, Ministry of States, Government of India, to Mir Laik Ali, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 

1 am desired to address you on the relations between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Nizam's Government. 

2. The Government of India consider that a position has been 
reached in the discussions relating to the Standstill Agreement when 
definite and prompt steps have to be taken to prevent the relations 
between the two Governments as well as the security of the areas 
on both sides of the Hyderabad border from deteriorating further. 

3. The Government of India have given the most careful con¬ 
sideration to the views which have been placed before them by you 
and other representatives on behalf of H.E.H's Government at the 
various discussions which have taken place since January, 1948. 
They have come to the conclusion that H.E.H's present Government 
have failed to carry out the obligations under the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment as hereinafter stated: 

(A) They have committed a breach of the existing agreements 
and arrangements relating to External Affairs— 

(a) by giving a loan of twenty crores to a foreign power, 
to wit, the Pakistan Government; 

(b) by appointing a Public Relations Officer in Pakistan 
(now re-called). 

(B) They have also failed to cany out their obligations relat¬ 
ing to Defence, that is to say— 

(a) by repudiating the obligations arising out of the Indian 
States Forces Scheme, 1939; 

(b) by increasing the strength of the State Forces without 
the approval of the Government of India; 

(c) by failing to forward an Annual Return in respect of 
the Police Forces; 

(d) by supporting and taking assistance from the Raza- 
kars, a private army of Irregulars, functioning in col¬ 
laboration with the Military and the Police of 
Hyderabad. 

(C) They have further committed a breach of the agreements 
and arrangements in respect of Commimications by enter¬ 
ing into an agreement with the United Press of America 
for setting up a transmitting and/or receiving station at 
Hyderabad without the concurrence of the Government of 
India. 

(D) They have further committed a breach of the agreements 
and arrangements as to other matters of common con¬ 
cern in the following respects:— 
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(a) by making the use of Indian currency for cash trans¬ 
actions illegal in the State; 

(b) by banning the export of gold and groundnuts, and 
other oil seeds- 

4. We have already brought. these breaches to your notice in 
our discussions, but regret that so far they have not been set right. 

5. H.E.H's Government will appreciate that as soon as the 
Standstill Agreement was executed the Government of India began 
to perform an essential part of the Standstill Agreement by with¬ 
drawing the Indian Army stationed at Bolarum. Practically the 
whole of it had been withdrawn by the end of February. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India are also anxious to fulfil their other obligations. 
H.E.H’s Government are aware that obligations under the Stand¬ 
still Agreement are reciprocal. The Government of India therefore 
expect that H.E.H's Government will fully co-operate with them by 
forthwith taking action in order to fulfil their obligations under the 
Standstill Agreement in the following manner, that is to say: 

(a) by withdrawing twenty crores loan notes handed over to the 
Pakistan Government; 

(b) by agreeing to a Joint Commission being appointed to exa¬ 
mine and determine the agreements and arrangements relat¬ 
ing to matters of Defence; 

(c) by furnishing a Return of the strength, organisation and 
equipment of the Police in the form in which it used to be 
done prior to August 15, 1947; 

(d) by banning the organisation of Razakars; 

(e) by repealing the Ordinance making the use of Indian Cur¬ 
rency for each transaction illegal in the State; 

(f) by cancelling the ban on the export of gold, groundnuts 
and other oil seeds; and 

(g) by cancelling the agreement, if any, with the United 
Press of America as regards the transmitting and/or receiv¬ 
ing station for foreign news. 

6. The peculiar position of Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen in Hydera¬ 
bad and of the Communists on the border causes the gravest concern 
to the Government of India. They consider that in the interests of 
peace inside the State and on both sides of the border the Ittehad-ul- 
Mussalmeen should be banned and its organisations wound up. If 
the activities of the Ittehad are not immediately stopped, it is ap¬ 
prehended that a very grave situation will develop involving the 
security not only of the Hyderabad State, but also of the adjoining 
Provinces of C.P., Bombay and Madras. 

7. I am accordingly to request that H.E.H’s Government will 
take prompt and definite steps to fulfil their obligations arising out 
of the Standstill Agreement and to ban the Ittehad as suggested. 
The Government of India will appreciate a very early reply indicat¬ 
ing action which H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government decides to take, 
or has taken, in respect of the various matters set out in this letter. 
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